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The Educational Value of the Jamestown Exposition 


open at Hampton Roads, Virginia, on 

April 26, presents itself as a combined 
summer school and recreation opportunity to 
the enterprising teacher. The keynote of the 
Exposition is historic and it is on this score 
that it has its claim to recognition by edu- 
cators as a mile-stone in the progress of the 
nation. . 

It was just three hundred years last Decem- 
ber since Bartholomew Gosnold’s expedition 
under three of Sir Walter Raleigh’s captains 
braved the tempestuous _ seas in their tiny 
craft and sailed from England to the western 
continent to found a new colony. On April 
26, four months later, they entered between 
the two Virginia capes, which they named 
Cape Henry and 5 Charles, after the sons 
of James I.—the Prince of Wales and his 
brother. Upon landing, a cold reception 
awaited them from the hostile Indians who 
drove them back to their ships. But they 
proceeded undaunted to Hampton Roads and 
anchored just inside that splendid harbor at a 
sheltered. place which they named Point Com- 
fort. After a brief rest, they continued their 
venturesome journey up the broad, majestic 
stream, first called “Powhatan” and later 
named *‘James River,’’ in honor of the king 
who then ruled over England. Their landing 
was made thirty-five miles up the river at the 
point known to history as Jamestown, but 
called by them Fort James. Here they were 
able to establish themselves on the point of 
land jutting out into the river and to found 
the new colony. 

It is an interesting historic fact that James- 
town was the first permanent English-speaking 
settlement in America. It antedated Ply- 
mouth colony by thirteen years, and that of 
New York (New Netherlands) by seven years. 
The settlements previous to that time were 
made by the Spaniards at St. Augustine, 
Florida, in 1565, and by the French at Kas- 
kaskia and Arkansas Post in 1685. Mobile 
and Vincennes were not settled until 1702. 

It is the pre-eminence of Jamestown and of 
the state of Virginia as earliest and oldest 
among the English colonies that the Expo- 
sition signalizes. But it is not at Jamestown 
that the multitudes will assemble to witness 
the demonstration attendant on the tercenten- 
nial of English occupation of the — soil. 
Jamestown, a peninsula at the time of the 
colonists, was later cut off from the mainland 
by the rushing waters of the James, and over- 
come by successive catastrophies of devas- 
tating fires, and is now an abandoned island and 
only a memory. A single old ruined tower of 
brick and mortar is all that is left of the orig- 
inal settlement which was founded by the 
redoutable Captain John Smith. 

Recollections of former greatness are seen 
in the old graveyard with its historic tombs 
and inscriptions, and the ruins of the govern- 
or’s mansion and the house of burgesses, 


To Jamestown iy which will 


By Jane A. Stewart 


It is at Hampton Roads, not far from Old 
Point Comfort, where the voyagers anchored 
preparatory to their further explorations of 
the river, that the Exposition is appropriately 
to be held. ‘The spot is adjacent to five Vir- 
ginia seaport towns, all of which teem with 
historic association,—Norfolk, founded in 
1682, with buildings centuries old and the 
scene of historic incidents; Portsmouth, 
founded in 1753; Newport News, where the 
men from Jamestown sighted Lord Delaware’s 
ships when he came to Virginia in 1610 and 
saved the colony, Hampton; the Indian vil- 
lage, “*Kecoughtan,’’ famous as the oldest 
continuous settlement of Englishmen in the 
New World and the site of the first free school 
established in America, the Lymmes-Eaton 
School. 

Only a little farther away -are Fortress 
Monroe (Old Point Comfort), where the first 
settlers had a palisaded fort in 1614; York- 
town with its rare revolutionary memories; 
and historic Cape Henry where a stone tablet 
has now taken the place of the old cross raiseci 
by the first settlers to mark the spot where the 
adventurers landed on American soil. 

To visit the Jamestown Exposition and_ its 
immediate vicinity is consequently to get a 
complete idea of some of the early records of 
Virginia and United States History and to 
pe i the geography of an interesting and 
charming section of the country. Compared 
with Chicago or St. Louis, the Jamestown Ex- 
position, like that of Portland, wiil be a 
miniature, But it will equal those of Buffalo, 
Omaha, Nashville, Atlanta and Charleston. 

Scarcely sufficient time has elapsed since the 
St. Louis Exposition to chronicle much ad- 
vance in the commercial, industrial, art and 
other departments of progress. The James- 
town Exposition will have its massive exhibit 
palaces surrounding a central court in the ap- 
proved exposition style established at Chicago, 
of which the manufacturers and liberal arts 
buildings, the agricultural, horticultural, 
mining and transportation buildings will all 
contain attractive and instructive exhibits. A 
new feature is the history building, where 
there will be exhibits, relics, documents, ete., 
illustrating every period of the nation’s his- 
tory, contributed by the chief historical so- 
cieties of the country, each covering — its 
exclusive territory. The histone art building 
is another novel plan, the display typifying 
historic incidents or character. 

A practical educational exhibit will be that 
of the Arts and Crafts Village, a group of 
buildings in which will be exemplified the 
vavious processes of handiwork which were 
part of home life in colonial days. 

No effort has been omitted to provide in- 
struction and enlightenment. <A large con- 
vention hall, whose dimensions will be ad- 
equate for the Exposition congresses, has been 
provided, and here comprehensive discussions 
will be held on all phases of education, re- 
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form, religion, art, sociology, etc. : 

Probably at no other exposition, not extep& 
ing Chicago and St. Louis, has the Uigted: 
States Government made so comprehensi re 
plan of exhibition as at Jamestown. All the’ 
government departments are preparing exta- 
sive displays of the most illustrative and ep- 
lightening character. ‘The advantage of the 
location upon the sea (the Exposition has 
three miles of water front) is seen in the plans 
of the Bureau of Fisheries and the Lighthouse 
Service. Besides the usual general exhibits 
and illustrations of fish culture, of scientific 
research, of the apparatus, methods and. sta- 
tistics of fisheries, pictures, stuffed and fossil 
remains of fishes and reptiles, displays of 
sponges and other products of fisheries, the 
government will install and maintain two 
large aquaria, one for salt water and the other 
for Fresh water fish. 

Cereal investigations, studies of fiber plants, 
and other experiment station work will be 
conducted in epitome at the Exposition. 

To visit the government exhibits of Alaska, 
the Philippine Islands, Hawaii and Porto 
Rico will be to gain broader knowledge of 
these affiliated lands. 

The ornithologist, the geologist, the libra- 
rian and statistician will find complete exhibits 
under the government auspices. ‘The Patent 
office, the Postoffice, the Department of Jus 
tice—all are to be completely represented, 

That the peninsula between the James River 
and the York River has been the scene of more 
bloody conflicts than have occurred on any 
territory of similar size in the New World, is 
perhaps the historic basis for making Hamp- 
ton Roads the scene of national and inter 
national naval and military demonstrations 
during the tercentennial. But an exposition 
is per se the setting forth of the arts of peace, 
al to introduce at the Jamestown event the 
spectacles of the prowess of war and military 
pageants, is naturally regarded by thoughtful 
people with grave doubt and unequivocal dis 
approval. ‘The proposals to hold great mili- 
tary and naval manoeuvres, to make the Ex 

wsition a grand military encasipment or 
vivouac, to police it with army officers, to 
constitute the programs of entertainment in 
large measure the outlet of militerism, iss 
plan deprecated by all who have the welfare 
of the nation at heart and who apprehend the 

true educational value of the exposition, “A 
menace to the true interest of the republic’’ it 
is declared to be by a score or more of the 
Exposition’s advisory board, among whom are 
Hon. Carroll D. Wright, Dr. E. E. Hale, 
President M. Carey ‘Thomas of Bryn Mawr, 

Jane Addams, John Mitchell, J. Howard 
McFarland, Prof. C. M. Woodward, Prof. 
Chas. Zueblin and others. 

‘Expositions are the timekeepers of prog- 
ress,’? declared the late President McK° ey 
in opening the Pan-American Exposit.on at 


(Continucd on page 45) 




































































































A Study of North America. 


The Cotton Belt. 


Formal Geography of the Region. 

Jse a blackboard map of the Southern States 
in conjunction with the text-book map and 
teach the following locations, together with 
the oral and written spelling: 

North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Tennessee, 
Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, Indian Terri- 
tory, ‘Texas. 

Appalachian, Ozark mountains; Mississippi 
Valley, Atlantic Plain. 

Mississippi, Rio Grande Rivers; Gulf of 
Mexico. 

Charleston, Savannah, Mobile, New Orleans, 
Galveston, Memphis, Chattanooga. 

‘Test. 

The correct filling of an outline map. 
Lesson Units. 

1. Here is the **Sunny South,” with balmy 
climate and a hospitable wxople. 2. This is 
the land of cotton, and has a large negro 
os pecpee 3. The coasts are flat and sandy; 
nut by the improvement of rivers and har- 
bors several large seaports have been built up. 
4. Out of the old, war-stricken South a New 
South is rising. 

1. Here ts the “Sunny South,” with a 
balmy climate and a hospitable people. 


The particular point to bring out here is the 
local color—the picturesque and semi-poetic 
feeling we have for the traditional uth, 
which sets it in a pleasing relief against the 
workaday commercial atmosphere of other 
sections of the country. The pupil should 
here glimpse a life less strenuous and more 
contemplative and dreamy than that sur- 
rounding him at home; a life lived consistently 
in a balmy air amid a luxuriance of verdure 
and flowers that carries suggestions of the 
sub-tropical. 


PuPILs’ READINGS: 

Johennot, Glimpses, 244-7 (flamingoes in Florida) . 

Carroll, Third Book, 159-65 (negroes and the 
good old times). 

Our country east, 67-72 (the picturesque side of 
New Orleans), 73-7 (of Galveston), 77-83 (a South- 
érn farm), 83-6 (a home on the gulf), 86-90 (the 
Florida reefs), gt-5 (Florida wreckers) , 96-100 (the 
Kverglades), 100-5 (mangrove trees), 106-10 (pine- 
apples), 117-20 (a Southern ‘‘husking bee’’), 121-2 
(a Southern village), 123-30 (St. Augustine). 

Carpenter, 119-23 (the rice fields), 125-30 (a tur- 
pentine farm), 130-5 (Florida oranges and pine- 
apples), 143-50 (a sugar plantation), 138-43 (New 
Orleans). 

King, Fourth Book, 1-29 (a journey through the 
South), 17-29 (New Orleans), 31-42 (the lower 
Mississippi). 

Tarr & McMurry, Second Book, 204-5 (the pleas- 
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By Walter J. Kenyon 


ant climate), 205-8 (the Soutliern forests), 212-17 
(rice, sugar, oranges). 

Smith, 128-30 (rice), 121-39 (Virginia and the 
Carolinas), 130-7 (Georgia and Florida), 135-9 (the 
gulf coast), 139-40 (vastness of Texas), 145-50 (New 
Orleans), 150-6 {the lower Mississippi). 

Johonnot, Reader, 23-7 (the Dismal Swamp), 
122-5 (the Natural Bridge). 

Rupert, 13-20 (climate of Florida), 20-2 (Florida 
oranges), 22-5 (St. Augustine). 

Eggleston, 101-4 (among the alligators), 104-8 
(Sergeant Jasper), 147-52, (an adventure at the 
Natural Bridge). 

Carroll, Third Book, 153-9 (North Carolina moun- 
tains), 167-9 (in Florida). 

Miln, 1-11 (the Sunny South). 

Kirby, Fireside, 80-4 (cotton-fields and darkies), 
70-3 (Southern swamps), 93-102 (rice.) 

Industries of today, 18-26 (Virginia peanuts). 

Chamberlain, 70-6 (rice-fields). 


TEACHER’S ADDITIONAI, REFERENCE: 

Tarr & McMurry, Texas Supplement, 20-4 (climate 
of Texas), 2 (vastness of Texas), 5-20 (surface and 
rivers), 26-9 (Texas forests), 91-3 (the story of 
Texas). 

Shaler, Story of our continent, 124-5, 129 (effect 
of gulf on climate), 150-2 (coral origin of Southern 
Florida), 179 (climate of Florida), 180-81 (gener- 
ous rainfall of the South), 117-21 (cabbage, palms, 
live oak, cypresses), 201 (alligators and crocodiles). 

Brignam, 173-6 (the Carolinas), 176-80 (Florida), 
182-3 (Louisiana), 186-7 (Texas), 187-92 (the old 
South), 200-27 (the rivers of the South, in the Civil 
War). 

Herbertson, 100-3 (mountains of the Sonth,) 107-9 
(North Carolina,) 110-15 (South Carolina), 115-17 
(Kverglades of Florida), 127 (Savannah), 147-9 
(Texas), 139-40 (lower Mississippi), 140-3 (New 
Orleans). 

Ralph, 1-43 (down the Mississippi by boat), 44-78 
(the picturesque in New Orleans), gI-t21 (along 
the Bayou Teche ; typical life in the Sunny South), 
123-59 (in Sunny Mississippi), 160-205 (the pleas- 
ures of Florida), 248-98 (Charleston and the Caro- 
linas in their picturesque side) , 299-366 (the South- 
ern mountaineers), 373-87 (the plantation negro). 


Written Work. 

Write a little sketch of the Sunny South and 
its people, and compare the life there with 
that which is lived in your own part of the 
country. 


2. This is the land of cotton and has a 
large negro population. 


Cotton being far and away the leading pro- 
duct of the South, it is given a unit to itself, 
together with the aspect of negro labor which 
goes with it. 


PupPits’ READINGS: 
Chamberlain, Clothed, 395-6 (the cotton planta- 
tions). 
Tarr & McMurry, Second ‘Book, 209-12 (cotton 
and negroes). 
Carroll, Third Book, 159-66 (cotton and regroes). 
Clifford, 35-9 (cotton). 
King, Fourth Book, 17-20, 33-5 (cotton-fields) . 
Carpenter, 109-18 (the land of cotton). 
Smith, 131-3 (cotton.) 















VII. 


Carver and Pratt, 112-16 (cotton). 

Rocheleau, Soil 89-94 (cotton). 

Herbertson, 127 (cotton). 

Kirby, Fireside, 80-4 (the eotton-fields). 

McMaster, 174-7 (beginnings of the trouble about 
slavery). 


TEACHER’S ADDITIONAL REFERENCE: 

Shaler, Story of our continent, 276-7 (origin of 
the slave trade). 

Tarr & McMurry, Texas Supplement, 31 (Texas 
oy first as a cotton producer), 43-5 (cotton-seed 
oil). 

Brigham, 70-2, 173-82 (the coastal plain in the 
cotton region), 173-6 (the Carolinas), 187-90 (the 
slave times), 193-6 (the cotton industry). 

Adams, 93-7 (cotton industry). 

Chisholm, 103-10 (cottun culture). 

Ralph, 373-87 (the plantation negro.) 


Written Work. 

1. Write a description of raw cotton—how it 
grows and how it is picked and prepared for 
shipping. 

2. Toll about a cotton plantation, and the 
life of the negroes. 


3. Tell the story of Eli Whitney. 


3. The coasts are flat and sandy, but by 
the improvement of rivers and harbors sev- 
eral large seaports have been butlt up. 


This is a physiographic study corresponding 
to similar ones slimeds iven under New Eng- 
land States and Mi ‘ile Atlantic seaboard. 
Show the marked difference in the character of 
the coast here in the South, and bring out: the 
relation of the coasts to commerce. Note the 
titanic efforts which have converted the 
shallow lagoon at Galveston into an adequate 
harbor with an enormous export. / 


Pupits’ READINGS: 


Carpenter, 99-101( Norfolk), 123-4 (Charleston), 
125 (Savannah), 138-43 (New Orleans), 135-8 (the 
Mississippi jetties), 150-8 (the lower Mississippi) . 

King, Fourth Book, 17-29 (New Orleans), 31-42 
(the lower Mississippi). 

Tarr & McMurry, Second Book, 203-4 (coasts of 
the South), 200-4 (the South, physically), 223-7 
(New Orleans). 

Tarr & McMurry, Texas Supplement, 3-5 (the 
harbor at Galveston), 62-4 (Galveston). 

Smith, 130-1 (Savannah), 139 (Galveston), 145-50 
(New Orleans). 

Dodge, 76-80 (dunes of the coastal plain), 89-92 
(flood plain of the lower Mississippi), 94-6 (the 
Mississippi delta), 105-8 (lagoons and bars). 

Our country east, 73-7 (Galveston), 67-72 (New 
Orleans) . 


TEACHER’S ADDITIONAL, REFERENCE: 

Shaler, First Book in geology, 18-19 (oxbows of 
the Mississippi)» 

Shaler, Story of our continent, 150-2 (coral 
origin of Southern Florida), 84-7 (the coasts of the 
Southern States) . 

Brigham, 70-2, 173-82 (the coastal plain), 200-27 
(rivers of the South), 184-6 (jetties of the Missis- 
sippi).. 
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Herbertson, 127 (Savannah), 139-40 (the lower 
Mississippi), 140-3 iNew Orleans), xxxi (the South- 
ern cities summarized). 

Dryer, 74-9 (the lower Mississippi, oxbows, delta, 
levees, etc.), 229-38 (the making of beaches and 
bars, the coastal plain). 

Davis, 129-32 (the shallow harbors explained), 
117-26, 132-6 (coastal plains), 292-5 (the Mississippi 
delta), 350-4 (the making of sandbars and inlets). 

Shaler, Aspects, 150-6 (flood-plain and oxbows of 
the Mississippi). 

Gilbert & Brigham, 45-56 (flood-plain, delta, ox- 
bows, floods), 10-11, 63-5 (rising and sinking 
coasts), 66-9 (the ies 0a system), 109-17 (the 
movements of sand; sand-dunes), 151-4 (the costal 
plain), 306-15 (forms of the Southern coastline) . 

Adams, 160 (New Orleans as a port). 

Ralph, 79-89 (New Orleans as a port). 


Written Work. 

1. Compare the coasts of the South with 
those of the northern seaboard. 

2. Explain how poor harbors have been im- 
proved in the South. 

3. Name. the important Southern ports. 
Give a description of one of them as to its 
commerce. 

4. Tell about the lower Mississippi; what 
obstacles does it offer to commerce and a 
settlement of the vicinity, and how have these 
been overcome ? 





4. Out of the old, war-stricken South a 
New South is rising. 


In the old days the South sent all of her 
cotton north, either to England or New Eng- 
land, where the mills converted it into cloth. 
Thus the major part of the profits of the 
cotton industry were lost to her. More re- 
cently, however, mills have been rapidly mul- 
tiplying in the South, so that she is in a fair 
way of working up her raw cotton into the 
finished product, in this way teking her place 
in the world’s markets as a self-dependent and 
self-sustaining commonwealth. Also the iron 
and coal deposits of the southern Appalachians 
are now being rapidly developed, accelerating 
the growth of such cities as Roanoke, Birming- 
ham, and Chattanooga. This robust spirit of 
industrial and commercial activity is gradually 
displacing the dreamy traditions dealt with in 
our first unit. 


Pupirts’ READINGS: 


Tarr & McMurry, Second Book, 218-19 (resources 
of the South), 219-23 (the growing South), 158-9 
(the fall line), 227-30 (inland cities). 

Frye’s Advanced geography, 93-4 ( the fall line). 

Rupert, 9-13 (Chattanooga and Birmingham). 

King, Fourth Book, 47-9 (busy places in the 
South). 


TEACHER’S ADDITIONAL REFERENCE: 


Herbertson, xxx-xxxi (the sateen summarized ), 
103-4 (Chattanooga), 113 (the fall line), 114-15 (the 
New South). 

Redway. New basis, I1I-13. 

Brigham, 64 (Southern resources), 50-3, 72 (tne 
fall line), 103-4 (conditions for the New South), 
192-9 (the New South). 

Adams, 54 (the fall line), 97 (growing South). 

Ralph, 79-89 (the business aspect of New Orleans) , 
206-47 (the industrial South). 

Davis, 127-9 (the fall line), Gilbert & Brigham, 
42, 65 (the fall line). 


Written Work. 

1. Tell of the old conditions in the South, 
before her era of progress began. 

2. Show how these conditions have changed. 

3. Sum up the resources of the South. 
Text-book daview. 

The pertaining material in the text-book is 
now to be used as a summary and review. 

Redway’s Advanced geography, 78-83, 58. 

Frye’s Advanced geography, 76, 83, 98-106. 

Tarr & McMurry, Second Book, 200-231. 

Tarr & McMurry, Introductory geography, 159-66. 


The Prairie Region. 


Formal Geography of the Region. 
Use a blackboard map of the states named 


below, together with the text-book map of the 
region, and teach the following locations. 
Teach also the oral and written spelling: 

Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, Illinois, Wiscon- 
sin; Missouri, Iowa, innesota; Kansas, 
Nebraska, North and South Dakota. 

Mississippi, Ohio, Missouri Rivers; Mam- 
moth Cave. 

Cincinnati, St. Louis, Kansas City; Minne- 
ov St. Paul, Omaha. 

est. 

The correct filling of an outline map. 
Lesson Units. 

1. Here is a vast lowland, chiefly prairies, 
devoted to agriculture; the t 0 WA are are 
wheat and corn. 2. Most of the people live 
on ‘farms, or in towns; but several great cities 
have grown up along the rivers. 3. The 
Mammoth Cave is a famous ‘feature of 
Kentucky. 


1. Here ts a vast lowland, chiefly prairies, 
devoted to agriculture; the great products 
are wheat and corn. 


Bring out the contrasts between this region, 
where the great business is farming, and those 
of the East whose dense populations are con- 
cerned chiefly in manufacture and commerce. 
The prairies are the granary, not alone of our 
own country, but of many other parts of the 
world. We are one of the few nations of the 
earth who have breadstuffs ¢o sell. Much of 
the bread eaten in England, France, Germany, 
and other countries is grown in our Mississippi 
Valley. 

Contrast these vast, flat farms with their 

at machine plows and reapers, with the 
small truck farms of the eastern seaboard, 
where a few acres and an old-fashioned plow 
constitute a farm. 

Keep to the front, in this unit, that here is 
the greatest wheat and corn, are in the world 
although other products should be noted. 


Pupits’ READINGS: 


Chamberlain, Fed, 7-17 (the story of wheat), 18- 
31 (the story of meat), 32-43 (story of the markets), 
44-53 (butter and cheese). 

Fairbanks, Home geography; 189-93 (farming), 
194-8 (stock-raising). 

Johonnot, Reader, 71-4 (tornado in Ohio). 

Talks about animals, 177-85 (prairie dogs and 
gophers). 

Beal, 11-30 (about farming), 30-6 (flour-milling), 
36-9 (corn, maize), 39-53 (bread, crackers, cakes), 
56-8 (peas and beans), 59-66 (garden truck), 66-87 
(the dairy: milk, butter, cheese), 91-113 (mutton, 
pork, beef), 114-19 (poultry). 

Rocheleau, 124-49 (Indian corn), 150-78 (wheat 
and flour. 

Bradish, 72-7 (haying), 82-8 (harvesting,) 26-7, 
89-95 (corm), 147-70 (wheat and flour). 

Carver & Pratt, 104-8 (corn,) 108-12 (wheat). 

Carroll, ,Third Book, 76-9 (wheat), 81-5 (the meat 
trade). 

Smith, 115-17 (the blue-grass country), 159-70 
(the upper valley), 128-9 (Minnesota), 170-8 (the 
western prairies), 109-14 (the eastern prairies). 

Rupert, 26-9 (vastness of the Mississippi Valley), 
45 (the biue-grass country), .45-52 (the rolling 
prairie), 39-45 (the great flour-mills), 59-69 (open- 
ing Oklahoma). 

Tarr & McMurry, Second Book, 234-6 (prairies), 
238-42( a prairie farm), 242 (blue-grass Kentucky), 
243-5 (corn), 245-7 (the great whieat-farms), 265 
(wheat-elevators), 271-3 (great flonr-mills). 

Carpenter, 159-64 (corn), 164-71 (wheat), 168-71 
(grain-elevators and flour-mills) . 

Dodge, 36-40 (agricultural 
(plains), 201-5 (kinds of soil). 


centers), 137-41 


TEACHER’S ADDITIONAL REFERENCE: 


Shaler, Story of our Continent, 121-3, 189-90 (the 
prairies), 131-2 (tornadoes), 201-2 (the former 
buffalo) . 

Herbertson, xxxii (the region summarized), xaxiii 
(its products, ) 128-g (Minnesota,) 129-32 (Missis- 
sippi Valley), 134-6 (Missouri). 

Redway, New basis, 113-16. 

Brigham, 100-2 (blue-grass Kentucky), 142 (ex- 
tent of the prairies), 143-6, 155-62 (historical sketch 
of the prairie region), 148-51 ihe prairies des- 
cribed, 151-4 (the prairies in their making), 154 


(prairie climate), 155 (prairie coal). 
Redway’s Advanced geography, 37-8 (agriculture 
and the cereals), 58 (wheat and corn notes). 


Frye’s Advanced geography, 77-8 (wheat and corn 
notes) . 
Tarr & McMurry, Ohio Supplement, 37-41 (agri- 


. culture in Ohio). 


Adams, 17-18 (the prairies as homes for men), 
57-73. 79-82 (cereals and other farm products) . 

Chisholm, 57-66 (wheat), 67-9 (corn), 70-5 (varied 
products). 

Shaler, Aspects, 300-39 (origin and nature of 
soils). 

Gilbert & Brigham, 94-6 (origin and nature of 
soils), 160-7, 323-4 (the making of the prairies), 
346-50 (foods). 


Written Work. 

1. Locate the prairie region and describe 
the prairies. 

2. Name the chief products, and describe 
one of the great farms. 

3. Compare the prairie farms with a typical 
eastern farm, say in New England. 


2. Most of the people live on farms or in 
towns; but several great cities have grown 
up along the rivers. 


Contrast this western community, scattered 
in single farms and small towns over vast, flat 
expanses, with that of the eastern seaboard, 
where an enormous population is closely 
huddled in great cities, piled vertically, some- 
times for twenty stories, and where a wild- 
flower is a curiosity. Note, however, the 
several large cities which have grown up on 
lake or river, as the centers of commerce and 
transportation for this region. Consider the 
river cities more particularly here, as the lake 
cities are dealt with in the next region studied. 
Let the fact remain that the typical life of the 
region is agricultural. 


PUPILS’ READINGS: 


Carpenter, 156-8 (Mississippi as a waterway). 

Smith, 96-101 (the Ohio River and its cities), 
155-63 (cities and people along the upper Missis- 
sippi and Missouri), 157-8 (St. Louis), 164-70 
(Minnesota and Dakota). 

King, Fourth Book, 43-7 (St. Louis). 

Tarr & McMurry, Second Book, 269-76 (the cities 
along the great rivers), 238-41 (people of the farms), 
236-8 (Mississippi as a waterway). 

Our country west, 195-6 (prairie scliooners), 197- 
202 (prairie signs), 203-7 (life in Dakota), 209-11 
(the coyote), 212-16 (boy life on the prairie). 

Rocheleau, 154-8 (life on the great farms) . 

Rupert, 49-52 (life in Iowa), 59-69 (the opening 
of Oklahoma), 39-45 (Minneapolis and her flour- 
mills). 

Our country east, 28-30 (winter sport in Minne- 
sota). 

McMaster, 169-70 (the rivers as old-time water- 
ways). 

Dodge, 30-2 (centers of life). 

TEACHER'S ADDITIONAL REFERENCE: 

Shaler, Story of our continent, 111-12 (Mississippi 
as a waterway). 

Herbertson, 136-9 (Louisville), 134-6 (Missouri 
towns and farms) , 129-32 ( Mississippi as a waterway). 

Brigham, 165-72 (the people and cities of the 
prairies). 

Tarr & McMurry, Ohio Supplement, 73-85 (cities 
of Ohio). 

Adams, 22-6 (the sites of cities), 151-2 (river 
cities). 

Chisholm, 382-3 (the Mississippi.as a waterway), 
395-6 (the cities). 

Ralph, 388-412 (St. Louis intimately described) .. 

Dryer, 68-74 (the Mississippi and its branches). 

Shaler, Aspects, 186-8 (floods of the Mississippi). 

Gilbert & Brigham, 66-9 (the Mississippi system). 


Written Work. 

1. Compare life on the prairies with life 
along the Atlantic seaboard. 

2. What part do the rivers play in the com- 
merce and industry of the prairie region? 

3. Name the important cities of this region 
and give a little description of one of them. 


3. The Mammoth Cave ts a famous fea- 
ture of Kentucky. 

This great cave is only a larger example of 
the caverns occurring in all limestone regions. 
It is worth while, therefore, besides exhibiting 
its picturesque aspect, to show its relationship 
to caverns and natural bridges generally. 


(Continued on page 47) 
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The Cotton Belt. 


Formal Geography of the Region. 

Use a blackboard map of the Southern States 
in conjunction with the text-book map and 
teach the following locations, together with 
the oral and written spelling: 

North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Tennessee, 
Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, Indian Terri- 
tory, ‘Texas. 

Appalachian, Ozark mountains; Mississippi 
Valley, Atlantic Plain. 

Mississippi, Rio Grande Rivers; Gulf of 
Mexico. 

Charleston, Savannah, Mobile, New Orleans, 
Galveston, Memphis, Chattanooga. 

‘Test. 

The correct filling of an outline map. 
Lesson Units. 

1. Here is the “*Sunny South,’’ with balmy 
climate and a hospitable wople. 2. This is 
the land of cotton, and has a large negro 
= gegee 3. ‘The coasts are flat and sandy; 
uit by the improvement of rivers and har- 
bors several large seaports have been built up. 
4. Out of the old, war-stricken South a New 
South is rising. 

1. Here ts the “Sunny South,” with a 
balmy climate and a hospitable people. 


The particular point to bring out here is the 
local color—the picturesque and semi-poetic 
feeling we have for the traditional South, 
which sets it in a pleasing relief against the 
workaday commercial atmosphere of other 
sections of the country. The pupil should 
here glimpse a life less strenuous and more 
contemplative and dreamy than that sur- 
rounding him at home; a life lived consistently 
in a balmy air amid a luxuriance of verdure 
and flowers that carries suggestions of the 
sub-tropical. 


PuPpILs’ READINGS: 

Johennot, Glimpses, 244-7 (flamingoes in Florida) . 

Carroll, Third Book, 159-65 (negroes and the 
good old times), 

Our country east, 67-72 (the picturesque side of 
New Orleans), 73-7 (of Galveston), 77-83 (a South- 
ern farm), 83-6 (a home on the gulf), 86-90 (the 
Florida reefs), gt-5 (Florida wreckers) , 96-100 (the 
Kverglades), 100-5 (mangrove trees), 106-10 (pine- 
apples), 117-20 (a Southern ‘‘husking bee’’), 121-2 
(a Southern village), 123-30 (St. Augustine), 

Carpenter, 119-23 (the rice fields), 125-30 (a tur- 
pentine farm), 130-5 (Florida oranges and pine- 
apples), 143-50 (a sugar plantation), 138-43 (New 
Orleans). 

King, Fourth Book, 1-29 (a journey through the 
South), 17-29 (New Orleans), 31-42 (the lower 
Mississippi) . 

Tarr & McMurry, Second Book, 204-5 (the pleas- 
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ant climate), 205-8 (the Southern forests), 212-17 
(rice, sugar, oranges). 

Smith, 128-30 (rice), 121-30 (Virginia and the 
Carolinas), 130-7 (Georgia and Florida), 135-9 (the 
gulf coast), 139-40 (vastness of Texas), 145-50 (New 
Orleans), 150-6 (the lower Mississippi) . 

Johonnot, Reader, 23-7 (the Dismal Swamp), 
122-5 (the Natural Bridge). 

Rupert, 13-20 (climate of Florida), 20-2 (Florida 
oranges), 22-5 (St. Augustine). 

Eggleston, 101-4 (among the alligators), 104-8 
(Sergeant Jasper), 147-52, (an adventure at the 
Natural Bridge). 

Carroll, Third Book, 153-9 (North Carolina moun- 
tains), 167-9 (in Florida). 

Miln, 1-11 (the Sunny South). 

Kirby, Fireside, 80-4 (cotton-fields and darkies), 
70-3 (Southern swamps), 93-102 (rice.) 

Industries of today, 18-26 (Virginia peanuts). 

Chamberlain, 70-6 (rice-fields) . 


TEACHER’S ADDITIONAL, REFERENCE: 

Tarr & McMurry, Texas Supplement, 20-4 (climate 
of Texas), 2 (vastness of Texas), 5-20 (surface and 
rivers), 26-9 (Texas forests), 91-3 (the story of 
Texas). 

Shaler, Story of our continent, 124-5, 129 (effect 
of gulf on climate), 150-2 (coral origin of Southern 
Florida), 179 (climate of Florida), 180-81 (gener- 
ous rainfall of the South), 117-21 (cabbage, palms, 
live oak, cypresses), 201 (alligators and crocodiles). 

Brignam, 173-6 (the Carolinas), 176-80 (Florida), 
182-3 (Louisiana), 186-7 (Texas), 187-92 (the old 
South), 200-27 (the rivers of the South, in the Civil 
War). 

Herbertson, 100-3 (mountains of the South,) 107-9 
(North Carolina,) 110-15 (South Carolina), 115-17 
(Everglades of Florida), 127 (Savannah), 147-9 
(Texas), 139-40 (lower Mississippi), 140-3 (New 
Orleans). 

Ralph, 1-43 (down the Mississippi by boat), 44-78 
(the picturesque in New Orleans), 91-121 (along 
the Bayou Teche ; typical life in the Sunny South), 
123-59 (in Sunny Mississippi), 160-205 (the pleas- 
ures of Florida), 248-98 (Charleston and the Caro- 
linas in their picturesque side) , 299-366 (the South- 
ern mountaineers) , 373-87 (the plantation negro). 


Written Work. 

Write a little sketch of the Sunny South and 
its people, and compare the life there with 
that which is lived in your own part of the 
country. 


2. This is the land of cotton and has a 
large negro population. 


Cotton being far and away the leading pro- 
duct of the South, it is given a unit to itself, 
together with the aspect of negro labor which 
goes with it. 


Pupits’ READINGS: 
Chamberlain, Clothed, 395-6 (the cotton planta- 
tions). 
Tarr & McMurry, Second “Book, 209-12 (cotton 
and negroes). 
Carroll, Third Book, 159-66 (cotton and regroes). 
Clifford, 35-9 (cotton). 
King, Fourth Book, 17-20, 33-5 (cotton-fields). 
Carpenter, 109-18 (the land of cotton). 
Smith, 131-3 (cotton.) 
















































VII. 


Carver and Pratt, 112-16 (cotton). 

Rocheleau, Soil 89-94 (cotton). 

Herbertson, 127 (cotton). 

Kirby, Fireside, 80-4 (the eotton-fields). 

McMaster, 174-7 (beginnings of the trouble about 
slavery). 


TEACHER’S ADDITIONAI, REFERENCE: 

Shaler, Story of our continent, 276-7 (origin of 
the slave trade). 

Tarr & McMurry, Texas Supplement, 31 (Texas 
ranks first as a cotton producer), 43-5 (cotton-seed 
oil). 

Brigham, 70-2, 173-82 (the coastal plain in the 
cotton region), 173-6 (the Carolinas), 187-90 (the 
slave times), 193-6 (the cotton industry). 

Adams, 93-7 (cotton industry). 

Chisholm, 103-10 (cottun culture). 

Ralph, 373-87 (the plantation negro.) 


Written Work. 

1. Write a description of raw cotton—how it 
grows and how it is picked and prepared for 
shipping. 

2. Tal about a cotton plantation, and the 
life of the negroes. 

3. Tell the story of Eli Whitney. 


3. The coasts are flat and sandy, but by 
the improvement of rivers and harbors sev- 
eral large seaports have been butlt up. 


This is a physiographic study corresponding 
to similar ones lused given under New Eng- 
land States and Middle Atlantic seaboard. 
Show the marked difference in the character of 
the coast here in the South, and bring out: the 
relation of the coasts to commerce. Note the 
titanic efforts which have converted the 
shallow lagoon at Galveston into an adequate 
harbor with an enormous export. ’ 


7 


PuPiIts’ READINGS: 


Carpenter, 99-101( Norfolk), 123-4 (Charleston), 
125 (Savannah), 138-43 (New Orleans), 135-8 (the 
Mississippi jetties), 150-8 (the lower Mississippi) . 

King, Fourth Book, 17-29 (New Orleans), 31-42 
(the lower Mississippi). 

Tarr & McMurry, Second Book, 203-4 (coasts of 
the South), 200-4 (the South, physically), 223-7 
(New Orleans). 

Tarr & McMurry, Texas Supplement, 3-5 (the 
harbor at Galveston), 62-4 (Galveston). 

Smith, 130-1 (Savannah), 139 (Galveston), 145-50 
(New Orleans) . 

Dodge, 76-80 (dunes of the coastal plain), 89-92 
(flood plain of the lower Mississippi), 94-6 (the 
Mississippi delta), 105-8 (lagoons and bars). 

Our country east, 73-7 (Galveston), 67-72 (New 
Orleans) . 


TEACHER’S ADDITIONAL, REFERENCE: 

Shaler, First Book in geology, 18-19 (oxbows of 
the Mississippi). 

Shaler, Story of our continent, 150-2 (coral 
origin of Southern Florida), 84-7 (the coasts of the 
Southern States) . 

Brigham, 70-2, 173-82 (the coastal plain), 200-27 
(rivers of the South), 184-6 (jetties of the Missis- 
sippi).. 
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Herbertson, 127 (Savannah), 139-40 (the lower 
Mississippi) , 140-3 (New Orleans), xxxi (the South- 
ern cities summarized). 

Dryer, 74-9 (the lower Mississippi, oxbows, delta, 
levees, etc.), 229-38 (the making of beaches and 
bars, the coastal plain). 

Davis, 129-32 (the shallow harbors explained), 
117-26, 132-6 (coastal plains), 292-5 (the Mississippi 
delta), 350-4 (the making of sandbars and inlets). 

Shaler, Aspects, 150-6 (flood-plain and oxbows of 

the Mississippi). 

Gilbert & Brigham, 45-56 (flood-plain, delta, ox- 
bows, floods), 10-11, 63-5 (rising and sinking 
coasts), 66-9 (the Mississippi system), 109-17 (the 
movements of sand; sand-dunes), 151-4 (the costal 
plain), 306-15 (forms of the Southern coastline) . 

Adams, 160 (New Orleans as a port). 

Ralph, 79-89 (New Orleans as a port). 


Written Work. 

1. Compare the coasts of the South with 
those of the northern seaboard. 

2. Explain how poor harbors have been im- 
proved in the South. 

3. Name the important Southern ports. 
Give a description of one of them as to its 
commerce. 

4. Tell about the lower Mississippi; what 
obstacles does it offer to commerce and a 
settlement of the vicinity, and how have these 
been overcome ? 


4. Out of the old, war-stricken South a 
New South ts rising. 


In the old days the South sent all of her 
cotton north, either to England or New Eng- 
land, where the mills converted it into cloth. 
Thus the major part of the profits of the 
cotton industry were lost to her. More re- 
cently, however, mills have been rapidly mul- 
tiplying in the South, so that she is in a fair 
way of working up her raw cotton into the 
finished product, in this way teking her place 
in the world’s markets as a self-dependent and 
self-sustaining commonwealth. Also the iron 
and coal deposits of the southern Appalachians 
are now being rapidly developed, accelerating 
the growth of such cities as Roanoke, Birming- 
ham, and Chattanooga. This robust spirit of 
industrial and commercial activity is gradually 
displacing the dreamy traditions dealt with in 
our first unit. 


Pupits’ READINGS: 


Tarr & McMurry, Second Book, 218-19 (resources 
of the South), 219-23 (the growing South), 158-9 
(the fall line), 227-30 (inland cities). 

Frye’s Advanced geography, 93-4 ( the fall line). 

Rupert, 9-13 (Chattanooga and Birmingham). 

King, Fourth Book, 47-9 (busy places in the 
South). 


TEACHER’S ADDITIONAL REFERENCE: 


Herbertson, xxx-xxxi (the region summarized), 
103-4 (Chattanooga), 113 (the fall line), 114-15 (the 
New South). 

Redway. New basis, I1I-13. 

Brigham, 64 (Southern resources), 50-3, 72 (the 
fall line), 103-4 (conditions for the New South), 
192-9 (the New South). 

Adams, 54 (the fall line), 97 (growing South). 

Ralph, 79-89 (the business aspect of New Orleans) , 
206-47 (the industrial South). 

Davis, 127-9 (the fall line), Gilbert & Brigham, 
42, 65 (the fall line). 


Written Work. 

1. Tell of the old conditions in the South, 
before her era of progress began. 

2. Show how these conditions have changed. 

4. Sum up the resources of the South. 
Text-book Review. 

The pertaining material in the text-book is 
now to be used as a summary and review. 

Redway’s Advanced geography, 78-83, 58. 

Frye’s Advanced geography, 76, 83, 98-106. 

Tarr & McMurry, Second Book, 200-231. 

Tarr & McMurry, Introductory geography, 159-66. 


The Prairie Region. 
Formal Geography of the Region. 
Use a blackboard map of the states named 


below, together with the text-book map of the 
region, and teach the following locations. 
Teach also the oral and written spelling: 

Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, Illinois, Wiscon- 
sin; Missouri, Iowa, # Rime Kansas, 
Nebraska, North and South Dakota. 

Mississippi, Ohio, Missouri Rivers; Mam- 
moth Cave. 

Cincinnati, St. Louis, Kansas City; Minne- 
= St. Paul, Omaha. 

est. 


The correct filling of an outline map. 
Lesson Units. 

1. Here is a vast lowland, chiefly prairies, 
devoted to agriculture; the great products are 
wheat and corn. 2. Most of the people live 
on ‘farms, or in towns; but several great cities 
have grown up along the rivers. 3. The 
Mammoth Cave is a famous ‘feature of 
Kentucky. 


1. Here ts a vast lowland, chiefly prairies, 
devoted to agriculture; the great products 
are wheat and corn. 


Bring out the contrasts between this region, 
where the great business is farming, and those 
of the East whose dense populations are con- 
cerned chiefly in manufacture and commerce. 
The prairies are the granary, not alone of our 
own country, but of many other parts of the 
world. We are one of the few nations of the 
earth who have breadstuffs ¢o sell. Much of 
the bread eaten in England, France, Germany, 
and other countries is grown in our Mississippi 
Valley. 

Contrast these vast, flat farms with their 
great machine plows and reapers, with the 
small truck farms of the eastern seaboard, 
where a few acres and an old-fashioned plow 
constitute a farm. 

Keep to the front, in this unit, that here is 
the greatest wheat and corn, are in the world 
although other products should be noted. 


PuPIts’ READINGS: 


Chamberlain, Fed, 7-17 (the story of wheat), 18- 
31 (the story of meat), 32-43 (story of the markets) , 
44-53 (butter and cheese). 

Fairbanks, Home geography; 189-93 (farming), 
194-8 (stock-raising). 

Johonnot, Reader, 71-4 (tornado in Ohio). 

Talks about animals, 177-85 (prairie dogs and 
gophers). _ 

Beal, 11-30 (about farming), 30-6 (flour-milling), 
36-9 (corn, maize), 39-53 (bread, crackers, cakes), 
56-8 (peas and beans), 59-66 (garden truck), 66-87 
(the dairy: milk, butter, cheese), 91-113 (mutton, 
pork, beef), 114-19 (poultry). 

Rocheleau, 124-49 (Indian corn), 150-78 (wheat 
and flour. 

Bradish, 72-7 (haying), 82-8 (harvesting,) 26-7, 
89-95 (corm), 147-70 (wheat and flour). 

Carver & Pratt, 104-8 (corn,) 108-52 (wheat). 

Carroll, ,Third Book, 76-9 (wheat), 81-5 (the meat 
trade). 

Smith, 115-17 (the blue-grass country), 159-70 
(the upper valley), 128-9 (Minnesota), 170-8 (the 
western prairies), 109-14 (the eastern prairies) . 

Rupert, 26-9 (vastness of the Mississippi Valley), 


‘45 (the biue-grass country), .45-52 (the rolling 


prairie), 39-45 (the great flour-mills), 59-69 (open- 
ing Oklahoma). 

Tarr & McMurry, Second Book, 234-6 (prairies), 
238-42( a prairie farm), 242 (blue-grass Kentucky), 
243-5 (corn), 245-7 (the great whieat-farms), 265 
(wheat-elevators), 271-3 (great flotr-mills). 

Carpenter, 159-64 (corn), 164-71 (wheat), 168-71 
(grain-elevators and flour-milis) . 

Dodge, 36-40 (agricultural 
(plains), 201-5 (kinds of soil). 


centers) , 137-41 


TEACHER’S ADDITIONAL REFERENCE: 


Shaler, Story of our Continent, 121-3, 189-90 (the 
prairies), 131-2 (tornadoes), 201-2 (the former 
buffalo). 

Herbertson, xxxii (the region summarized) , xxiii 
(its products, ) 128-9 (Minnesota,) 129-32 (Missis- 
sippi Valley), 134-6 (Missouri). 

Redway, New basis, 113-16. 

Brigham, 100-2 (blue-grass Kentucky), 142 (ex- 
tent of the prairies), 143-6, 155-62 (historical sketch 
of the prairie region), 148-51 ne prairies des- 
cribed, 151-4 (the prairies in their making), 154 
(prairie climate), 155 (prairie coal). 

Redway’s Advanced geography, 37-8 (agriculture 
and the cereals), 58 (wheat and corn notes). 


Frye’s Advanced geography, 77-8 (wheat and corn 
notes) . 

Tarr & McMurry, Ohio Supplement, 37-41 (agri- 
culture in Ohio). 

Adamis, 17-18 (the prairies as homes for men), 
57-73. 79-82 (cereals and other farm products) . 

Chisholm, 57-66 (wheat), 67-9 (corn), 70-5 (varied 
products). 

Shaler, Aspects, 300-39 (origin and nature of 
soils). 

Gilbert & Brigham, 94-6 (origin and nature of 
soils), 160-7, 323-4 (the making of the prairies), 
346-50 (foods). 


Written Work. 

1. Locate the prairie region and describe 
the prairies. 

2. Name the chief products, and describe 
one of the great farms. 

3. Compare the prairie farms with a typical 
eastern farm, say in New England. 


2. Most of the people live on farms or in 
towns; but several great cities have grown 
up along the rivers. 


Contrast this western community, scattered 
in single farms and small towns over vast, flat 
expanses, with that of the eastern seaboard, 
where an enormous population is closely 
huddled in great cities, piled vertically, some- 
times for twenty stories, and where a wild- 
flower is a curiosity. Note, however, the 
several large cities which have grown up on 
lake or river, as the centers of commerce and 
transportation for this region. Consider the 
river cities more particularly here, as the lake 
cities are dealt with in the next region studied. 
Let the fact remain that the typical life of the 
region is agricultural. 


PUPILS’ READINGS: 


Carpenter, 156-8 (Mississippi as a waterway). 

Smith, 96-101 (the Ohio River and its cities), 
155-63 (cities and people along the upper Missis- 
sippi and Missouri), 157-8 (St. Louis), 164-70 
(Minnesota and Dakota). 

King, Fourth Book, 43-7 (St. Louis). 

Tarr & McMurry, Second Book, 269-76 (the cities 
along the great rivers), 238-41 (people of the farms), 
236-8 (Mississippi as a waterway). 

Our country west, 195-6 (prairie schooners), 197- 
202 (prairie signs), 203-7 (life in Dakota), 209-11 
(the coyote), 212-16 (boy life on the prairie). 

Rocheleau, 154-8 (life on the great farms). 

Rupert, 49-52 (life in Iowa), 59-69 (the opening 
of Oklahoma), 39-45 (Minneapolis and her flour- 
mills). 

Our country east, 28-30 (winter sport in Minne- 
sota). 

McMaster, 169-70 (the rivers as old-time water- 
ways). 

Dodge, 30-2 (centers of life). 

TKACHER’'S ADDITIONAL REFERENCE: 

Shaler, Story of our continent, 111-12 (Mississippi 
as a waterway). 

Herbertson, 136-9 (Louisville), 134-6 (Missouri 
towns and farms) , 129-32 ( Mississippi as a waterway) . 

Brigham, 65-72 (the people and cities of the 
prairies). 

Tarr & McMurry, Ohio Supplement, 73-85 (cities 
of Ohio). 

Adams, 22-6 (the sites of cities), 151-2 (river 
cities). 

Chisholm, 382-3 (the Mississippi as a waterway), 
395-6 (the cities). 

Ralph, 388-412 (St. Louis intimately described) .. 

Dryer, 68-74 (the Mississippi and its branches). 

Shaler, Aspects, 186-8 (floods of the Mississippi). 

Gilbert & Brigham, 66-9 (the Mississippi system). 
Written Work. 

1. Compare life on the prairies with life 
along the Atlantic seaboard, 

2. What part do the rivers play in the com- 
merce and industry of the prairie region ? 

3. Name the important cities of this region 
and give a little description of one of them. 


3. The Mammoth Cave ts a famous fea- 
ture of Kentucky. 

This great cave is only a larger example of 
the caverns occurring in all limestone regions. 
It is worth while, therefore, besides exhibiting 
its picturesque aspect, to show its relationship 
to caverns and natural bridges generally. 


(Continued on page 47) 
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-- HISTORY 


THE COLONIES AFTER THE FRENCH AND INDIAN WAR . 


HE colonists were made up of almost all 
nationalities and beliefs. In most of 


the colonies people could worship as they 


pleased. They left the old country for different 


reasons. Some came to get rich, some for the 
sake of freedom of thought, and others for 
adventure. All of the English colonies had 
learned to think on matters of state. They 
had learned that laws should be made for the 
benefit of the people as well as of the king. 
Any unjust rule or law, they were ready to 
o ypose. This was not so in the French colonies. 

ere they were never permitted to take a 
hand in making laws and they knew no better 
than to leave matters as the king saw fit to 
have them. The subjects in the French and 
Spanish colonies had always been taught to 
leave all. such matters to the king and his 
This was the reason that Canada 
would not join the other colonies in the Revo- 
lutionary War. The pees had not yet begun 
to think. The king of England had permitted 
all classes to emigrate to her colonies and 
through neglect had largely permitted them 
to govern themselves, thus giving them a taste 
of freedom. It was England’s desire to have 
such laws that would enrich England, but the 
great resistance prevented her from carrying 
them out. In fact, it was the resistance that 
brought on the war. 

As I said, we had all classes of people. 
Schools had been established and our young 
men and women had the advantage of colleges. 
We had orators and statesmen and we had 
great preachers. We had all classes of men to 
watch and detect any movement on the part of 
England to make any oppressive laws. The 
merchant was educated and he watched any 
law that would take advantage of his trade. 
This was not true in the French and the Spanish 
colonies. There they had no public schools 
and in general the masses of the people were 
ignorant. In the English colonies everything 
was rapidly advancing toward a republican 
form of government, a government that would 
look to the people and strive to make laws to 
benefit them. 


Restrictions Placed on Trade and Resisted by 
Colonies. 


At an early date, England ordered that the 
colonies should ship all their productions to 
England; that is, those productions which she 
wished to sell. They sas required that the 
shipment be made in either their own or in 
English ships. This gave England the benefit 
of the Colonial trade. It gave her a chance to 
pay what she pleased for the produce. She 
even prevented the colonies from trading with 
one another. They could not sell goods to 
another colony. This kept the colonists from 
gettin acquainted with one another and _pre- 
sre der England went so far as to say 
that the colonies could not manufacture any- 
thing. They could not even make a_ horse- 
shoe or hats to sell. Everything bought had 
té come from England. This gave a big trade 
to the wool growers. England, at that time, 
produced a great many sheep. The land was 
pastured and this law was made for this class 


of people. 

Pi every business interest in England was 
hoping to have laws made so that they could 
yrofit by them, and get their share of the profit 
row America. The colonies had a big trade 
with the West Indies. Here they got their 


*Superintendent of Schools, Mendota, Ill. 


By C. B. Coffman* 


sugar and molasses. England placed a very 
high tariff on goods from these Islands so that 
the merchants could buy cheaper of the Eng- 
lish, thus giving the English dealer another 
profit. 

When these unjust laws were , the 
people began to violate them. Goods were 
smuggled in and foreign ships were seen often 
in the American waters. This was a great 
temptation. A smuggled load of sugar and 
molasses was equal to a fortune to the person 
bringing it in. Jealous politicians and Eng- 
lish officers were all they had to fear. Peo- 
ple in general felt that they were not doing 
wrong in smuggling the goods. 

These unjust laws tended to make the com- 
mon people hate the mother country. Sugar 
and molasses were so high that the ordinary 
person could not use them. The people looked 
to England as being the cause. This made 
all classes talk about the laws. It caused the 
people to unite in order to resist them. It 
placed them in a class that was being imposed 
upon. England, knowing that the colonies 
were smuggling goods, made a law that her 


officers had a right to hunt for smuggled goods, 
They could force their way into the private 
houses and examine what was there. If they 


found any smuggled goods they could arrest 
the man. This was very unsatisfactory to the 
people. They sajentead to having officers pry 
into their private matters. They declared 
that a man’s house was his castle and no govern- 
ment had a right to search for Conti’. oods 
without his consent. Before the et and 
Indian war, it was easy to get the goods in 
the colonies without paying the duty, for they 
could be brought through the French ports. 
But after the war it was much harder and then 
there were many more officers watching them. 
The war being over with France, the attention 
was directed toward the colonies. 

It was clear to the thinking people that this 
plan of England would prevent the develop- 
ment of this new country. If they were pre- 
vented from manufacturing anything, the 
natural resources of the country would be 
abandoned. The colonies as a whole would 
be working for England. Everything that 
was done in America had to give a profit to 
England. This was the plan of England. 
Indeed, it was the plan that England always 
had but she had neglected to develop jt. But 
she had neglected it so long that freedom had 
such a hold on the people that it was impos- 
sible for them now to check it. The people 
were determined to prosper in spite of the laws 
that were made. 

In most of the colonies, the king appointed 
a governor and the people elected the legis- 
lature. The legislature and the governor 
would make the laws, the governor having the 

wer of veto. Most of the governors could. 

_ bribed. If the governor would not sign a 
bill, the legislature would not pay him his 
salary till he did. sign it. England did not 
pay the salary of the officers, but had the col- 
onies do it. She did not look far enough 
ahead. Even the judge’s salary was held up 
if he did-not decide cases to favor the colonies. 
Money being the thing that the officers wanted, 
they were willing to grant the wishes of the 
legislature in order to get it. Thus it was 
that the self-government w. It grew by 
evading the laws. Often the governors would 
be recalled and the judges dismissed but the 
new ones would soon get in the same condi- 
tion. Cases of smuggling brought up in the 





courts were dismissed for want of evidence, so 
the judge-would say. 

England seeing this, determined to pay the 
officers. This she did by taxing the colonies 
a little higher. Even then the judges were 
bribed and they could not convict men in 
America for the violation of these unjust laws. 
All other offenders were severely. punished. 
Finally England passed a law giving her the 
right to take the accused to England for trial. 
This caused much excitement in America. 


Taxing the Colonies Without Their Consent. 


After the French and Indian War was over, 
England had a great debt to pay. It wasa 
burden for her people to pay it. She claimed 
that as the war was waged for the good of the 
colonies, in order to give the English the right 
to settle the Great Mississippi Valley, the col- 
onies should help pay the debt. She therefore 
went to work to make laws to that effect. 
Heretofore she was planning directly for her 
business men; now she was planning indirectly 
for them. She wished to place the burden of 
the tax on the colonies. She did not ask the 
colonies anyaies about it. That would be 
humiliating. e must remember that the 
colonies had no representation in England. 
They were not allowed to have any hand in 
making these laws. They were not even con- 
sulted about it. 

With this condition existing, England 
thought it necessary to have a standing army 
in America. She said that the standing army 
was to protect the colonies and therefore the 
colonies should pay the bill. But the colonies 
knew that the standing army was to prevent 
an uprising of the colonists or to enforce the 
laws and to punish those persons who violated 
the laws. the stamp act bill was passed. It 
meant that all legal papers should have a stamp 
on them. All newspapers, marriage licenses, 
deeds and contracts were included. These 
stamps were bought of the king’s agents. This 
again was another thrust at the common peo- 
ple. Every time a contract was made or a 
couple got married, a few cents must be paid 
to the king. 

This the people resisted and an organization, 
known as the *'Sons of Liberty’? was formed. 
This was a secret organization. Noone knew 
who b-longed, but they forced the stamp agents 
to resign and lawyers and all business men 

-d not to use the stamps. Even though 
the law said the deed was not good without 
the stamp, all agreed that it should be consid- 
ered No one bought the stamps. At 
one time the governor threatened to fire on the 
organization if they did not desist, but his 
threat did no good. They made an image of 
the governor and one of the devil; they seized 
the governor’s carriage and placed the two 
images in the carriage and with a _torchlight, 
‘pesca the city. In front of the governor's 
house they set fire to the carriage and the 


im ’ 

These laws caused the colonies to organize. 
Each colony had a committee of correspond- 
ence, whose duty it was to find out what was 
being done in the other colonies. This brought 
on a union of action. They understood one 
another and they all declared that the stamp 
act was not .in accordance with American ideas. 
They agreed that they only could be taxed by 
their own consent. They were willing to help 
pay the debt but they demanded the right to 
say it. 

(Continued on page 44) 
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Lis Low 


How to Organize a School City. 


T IS not necessary to follow any set plan in 
organizing a School City. Several days 
may be taken, with advantage, to organize, 

but I have found that the greatest advantages 
are gained by organizing in two hours or less. 
When the pupils can see at one sitting, the be- 
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inee fails to get a majority, another nomina- 
tion must be made. 

If the organizer is following a somewhat 
formal plan, and it is not necessary to econ- 
omize time, then it is well to have the candi- 
date go out of the room for the moment that 
he is being voted for, so that there will be the 

test freedom to vote without his — 

na primary school. there is not so muc 
reason for this as in a grammar or high school 
and it is not altogether necessary in any case. 

Encourage the pupils to clap their hands 
when they are especially pleased, but caution 
them to be brief, for time must be saved, and 
tell the boys they must not stamp, for the in- 
terruption would be too great. 

In a primary school, a teacher should write 
legibly on the blackboard the names of candi- 
dates as soon as nominations are made. In a 
grammar or high school this may be done by a 
teacher or pupil. Another ought to keep the 
list on paper for use of the city clerk. 

If there are distinguished visitors present, 


ginning and completion of the construction of ¥ ask them to address the pupils, but never till 


the = they can more easily understand 
the whole matter than when the process is | 


of days. Notwithstanding the contrary opin- 
ion of some who have not had experience in 
organizing many School Cities, the more dra- 
matic you can make the occasion, the more im- 
yressive it will be and the more lasting will be 
its influence. 

To make the organizing as brief as possible, 
the voting may be by raising the right hand 
instead of by ballot. The nomination for 
mayor can be made by one of the several pupils 


broken up and distributed through a number | 


who raise their hands when invited to name a | 


candidate. It is well to let these first officers 
come from among the eldest of the pupils. 
For his reason it is desirable that one of the 
older ones should be asked to name someone 
for mayor. This name may be submitted to } 
his classmates for seconds and if seconded can | 
then be submitted to the vote of the entire 
school. It is shorter and in many cases better \ 
not to call for seconds, but for the vote of the 
entire school at once. Each officer may be 
nominated and elected in the same way. 

Each room of the school being a ward of 
the School City, the citizens may elect their 
two representatives—a girl and a boy—before 
they assemble with the whole body, or during 
the assembly, or after returning to their rooms. 
This plan avoids the necessity for a nominat- 
ing convention, but if such a convention is 
wanted, let those who are elected members of 
the council act as a nominating convention and 
nominate one candidate for each elective office. 
There are advantages in making two nomina- 
tions for each office, but the greater advantage 
isin favor of but one nomination. Almost 
invariably, in the highest grade are several 
pupils whom all recognize as pre-eminently the 
most fit. Almost certainly the leader of these 
will be nominated and elected mayor and gen- 
erally, nearly or wholly, unanimously. The 
next will be elected judge. It is best to sug- 
gest that the honors and _ responsibilities 
divided approximately equal between the 


boys and girls. They will then be apt to elect 
a boy for judge in case a girl has been made 
mayor, but they are more likely to reverse this 
process electing a boy to be mayor, and many 
times it is better that they should. If a nom- 


after the organizing is complete. ' 

Of course, all this may be with as much or 
little formality as time and circumstances will 
permit. 


Program for Organizing. 
If a petition has already been signed by the 


pupils asking for the right to govern them- 
selves and to be instructed how, they may do 
this, and pledging themselves to true and faith- 
ful citizenship, a good start has already been 
made. Whether or not this has been done, 
such a program as the following may be used: 

1. If possible, assemble all the pupils in one 
place. 

2. State the reasons for wanting school boys 
and girls to be trained as citizens. This may 
be brief or elaborate as circumstances may 
suggest. 

5. Ask them to give their pledge to be faith- 
ful in their citizenship. : 

4. Read to the pupils the code of laws which 
has been prepared for use of School Cities. 
Explain that this little code has been made 
with great care and approved by great scholars 
and statesmen, and it is the best we at present 
know how to make. Advise them to vote for 
it. Ask all those who want it to raise their 
right hands. Then tell them to put down their 
hands and ask those who do not want it, to 
raise their right hands. Ina primary school a 
few are apt to make it clear that they do not 
understand, for they will vote both ways. 
These same little ones, however, very soon un- 
derstand. They invariably accept the code, 
and generally unanimously. 

5. Ask those pupils who think they know who 
would be a peel one.to be mayor to raise their 
_ hands. Of one of the older pupils, 
whose hand is up, ask in such words as may 
occur to you, **Who do you think would be 
the best pupil in the school for mayor?’’ 
Then ask if any other pupils in his class will 
second the nomination. If no one will, then 
ask for another nomination, but if he is sec- 
onded, and especially so if by a number 
of his classmates, then say to all the assembled 
pupils, “All who want —— (give name 
of one nominated) to be mayor, raise your 
right hands.’’ If the vote is so evenly divided 
that you can not tell tne result, you must count 
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the hands for and against, but this seldom 
any in the case of voting for the higher 
officers. 

6. Proceed in the same way for electing the 
judge and other officers, city clerk, ek of 
court, sheriff and treasurer. If they elected a 
boy to be mayor, suggest that it would be 
courteous and fair to elect a girl to be judge. 

7. Ask all who have been elected, to come 
forward and unless you desire to use some more 
formal words, say to them that they have been 

atly honored by their schoolmates and if 

y are willing to do the best they can to 
learn the duties of their offices and to perform 
them faithfully, to raise their right hands and 
say, ‘“I promise.”” Then say to the as- 
sembled pupils that if they are pleased with 
their new officers, they may clap their hands. 
Then, if you have badges for the officers, pin 
them on and have them return to their seats. 
The badges may be given immediately after 
the officers’ pledges, before you give the pupils 
time to clap their hands. 

8. Have the pupils of each room elect one 
boy and one girl to represent them in the city 
council, This may be done either before or 
after they go to their rooms. 

9. Have the council elect one of the mem- 
bers to be president of the council. 

10. Explain that the mayor is a member of 
the city council ex-officio, that he does not pre- 
side or vote, but may speak in meetings of the 
council. 

11. Explain that they can have, if it is 
thought best, one or more administrative de- 
“Bee” gee under the mayor, such as a board of 

alth, a police department, « department of 
apn a department of public cleanliness, etc. 

n case any department is decided upon, the 
mayor must nominate the officers, and the city 
council may approve or disapprove. The ap- 
intment of officers by the mayor can come 
ater in the day or next day, as may seem best 
under the circumstances. 

12. Tell the pupils they may choose a name 
for their School City, and as may seem more 
one ae do it before parting or later in the 

ay or next day. 

13. Sing **America’’ or something else, if 
there is time. 

14. Addresses by principal, teachers and 
guests. 

15. Return to rooms. 


(Zo be Continued.) 


School City Anecdote. | 


The principal of a school in Syracuse, N. Y., 
who relates the following incidents from 
experiences in his own school, says that he 
would never voluntarily revert to the old sys- 
tem of government by the teacher. He has 
used the School City for nearly six years. 

**A boy was disorderly in the hall. The 
officers on duty had spoken to him several 
times; he resented it as an infringement upon 
his personal rights. One noon, in attempting 
to fieht the mayor, he used indecent language. 
One of my teachers, who happened to overhear 
the trouble, came back from dinner ready to 
return to the old method of discipline. I felt 
discouraged. Soon the justice and a_police- 
man came. They reported the behavior and 
language of the boy, asked for and were 
granted permission to hold a special session of 
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court. It seemed to them something that 
should be settled at once. The offender was 
tried, found guilty, and was sentenced to be 
deprived of the privileges of citizenship. This 
was an extreme sentence, and the boy felt it 
keenly. He returned to the School City after 
a few days and came before the judge a most 
humble penitent. He found it impossible to 
withstand public opinion. Every citizen in 
his ward, except one, said the court had done 
right in suspending him. This occurred some 
time ago. That boy has done well ever since. 
He always caused trouble before. Now he 
causes none.”’ 


School City Exchange. 


Editor’s Note: Every reader of Normal Instructor who has 
adopted the School City method of government in his or her school 
is earnestly urged to report name and address to Mr. Gill, You are 
also invited tosend a report of your experience in founding the 
School City in your schools and what it has accomplished in the 
lives of your pupils. Such letters are sure to be of interest to other 
teachers and they will be published in this School City Exchange. 
Those of you who wish to ask questions concerning School City 
matters are invited to correspond with Mr. Gill. He will answer 
your questions in this department. He has kindly consented to 
send personal replies when the request is accompanied by twenty- 
five cents to pay for postage and clerical work. We have suggested 
this charge to Mr, Gill, knowing how generously he gives himself 
to the cause so close to his heart and how severely his time, strength 
and resources are taxed in securing the advancement of this work 
to which he is devoting his life. Mr. Gill is constantly engaged in 
establishing Schoo! Cities throughont the country. Teachers desir- 
ing to secure his services are invited to correspond with him and 
arrange terms, Mr. Gill’s friends feel that his work should have the 
support of some philanthropist and it is hoped that it will in time, 
Until this is done, it will be necessary for teachers desiring personal 
services in their schools to arrange terms with Mr. Gill, In many 
places, public spirited citizens have been influenced by teachers to 

y the necessary expenses connected with the personal services of 
Mtr. Gill in establishing School Cities throughout a town or city. 

The following books have been prepared to help teachers to estab- 
lish School Cities in their schools, 

The School Republic. Price 50c, This isthe most helpful one of 
the list to teachers who wish to organize the School City in their 
schools, 

A Social and Political Necessity. Price 35c. 
to use among parents to gain their support. 

The Gill System of Moral and Civic Training as Exemplitied in 
the School Cities and School State atthe State Normal School, New 
Paitz, N. Y. Price $1.00. This isa very interesting book describing 
the actual working of this system. 

Orders for these books and correspondence for this department 
should be addressed to Mr. Wilson L, Gill, 340 West Duval St., Ger- 
mantown, Philadelphia, Penn, 


A School City Daily Paper. 

A most interesting and helpful feature in 
connection with School City work has been 
adopted in Elizabeth, N. J., where a number 
of School Cities have recently been organized. 

The Elizabeth Evening Times publish a 
supplement which can be folded to make a 
miniature newspaper. This is designed for 
the school children and is called The School 
City Times. The children contribute to this 
paper and all tuke a keen interest in it. 

“he following is one of the editorials in one 
of the issues: 


This Little Paper and You. 


This little newspaper, while, of course, 
ests your parents and a whole 
lot of other folks, is especially 
for you citizens of the School 


This is a good nook 


it inter- 


School City and appreciate your citizenship. 

And just as in the big cities, every citizen reads 
the papers, so in your little city, if you want to 
keep track of what’s going on around you, in your 
own division and others also, get a School City 
Times and save the copies. Just take out the page 
and fold it and at the end of the year you will have 
a 200 page book all about the School City of whick 
you are a citizen. It’s the first time that such an 
opportunity of saving a complete account of your 
doings was ever offered. 


The Letter Box in this Paper. 


Each edition of this little paper contains a Letter 
Box. The following letters were printed in the 
Letter Box Department of the Saturday Evening 
February 9, 1907 edition. They were all written 
by the children. 

DEAR POSTMASTER— 

The Schooi city of Public School No. 1 was 
organized january 18, ’07. It was organized by the 
pupils signing a petition which was sent to the 
different wards. Our city consists of nine wards. 

The chief executive is the mayor, who serves ten 
weeks, unless impeached. The sheriff, clerk of 
court, judge, treasurer and city clerk are officers 
under the same conditions. The policemen, who 
are the guardians of the peace, are elected regularly 
every two weeks, viva voce, or by ballot. 

When a person is arrested by a policeman, that 
person must appear before court, and if guilty re- 
ceive his sentence, and executes it wetl. 

The council is the lawmaking body of the city, 
and when organized elects one of its own mem- 
bers as president. The members of council showed 
very good judgment in their selection. 

During the two weeks since the organizing of 
this School City there has been a marked improve- 
ment in the behavior of the pupils. All pupil 
citizens now walk about with more circumspection 
than before and the officers are as dignified as 
United States Senators. It is most probable that 
this venture will be a complete success. 

RAYMOND PFAFF, 
School City No 1. 


DEAR POSTMASTER— 

Since the School City has been established I 
think that there has been a great improvement in 
the lines and the order in the halls, and all the 
children seem to mind the officers. 

When it gets a little older I think 
great success 
rules better. 


it will be a 
and the officers will understand the 


Yours truly, 
MAUDE DAVIs, 
Eleventh Ward, School City No. 2. 


DEAR POSTMASTER— 

I think that the School City is a pretty good 
plan, as it teaches the pupils how our American 
cities are governed. They are also taught how to 
vote so that when they become men they will vote 
for the candidates which they think will be the 
best officers of the city in which they live; 

Yours truly, 
PHILIP DOLSEN, 
Rleventh Ward, School City No. 2, 
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DEAR POSTMASTER— 

The School City has not been organized for 
School No. 1 very long, but for the two weeks the 
officers have done very well in keeping the peace. 
I hear there may have been a few mistakes made, 
but they can all be corrected. 

SELMA MOORE, 
School City No. 1. 


DEAR POSTMASTER— 

The court of School City No. 1 is held about 
three times every week. 

Some of the penalties are: Writing a certain rule 
twenty times, reciting in the assembly room, writ- 
ing a composition on morais and manners, and 
shoveling snow. 

HAROLD HUSBANDS, 
School City No. f. 


DEAR POSTMASTER — 

Being a citizen of the Tenth Ward, I am well 
pleased with the new plan that is being made. I 
think it is a great help, both for the teachers and 
for the scholars, It saves more time for the teach- 
ers and the principal. 

I think that the boys and girls have been more 
kind and good in their ways in school and in 
ing home than they used to be. 

ALWIN SCHNABEL, 
School City No, 2. 


vO- 


DEAR POSTMASTER— 

Being a citizen of Ward 10, School No. 2, I have 
an opportunity to write of this nice idea of a School 
City. Since the School City has been organized | 
have noticed there is more order in going to and 
from school. 

I think that by enabling the children so early in 
life to become good citizens in our own little city 
they will grow to be good citizens of the United 
States. 


HELEN M. CAPRON, 
School City No. 2. 
DEAR POSTMASTER— 
Iam very much pleased with the School City 


and am in the roth Ward, which is Room 18. 
There is more order and all are trying to be good 


citizens. It is not all order and work to me, I 
think it is a great pleasure to obey the officers. In 
each room there are four officers, two girls and two 
boys, and also a sergeant. One of our rules, Do 
unto others as you would have them do unto you.”’ 
I am sure we all thank Doctor Gill a great deal for 


telling us about the School City. 
LILLIAN CRONANE. 
DEAR POSTMASTER , ’ 
I have told my mother and father about the 
School City, and they think it is fine. The coun- 
cil has made some new laws. One especially is 


that no profane language is allowed to be used. 


I am sorry to say, but I was arraigned before the 
judge for trial for being bad in school. They 
asked me if I was guilty, so I said yes. So we 


didn’t need the jury after all. I was supposed to 
select a jury of six boys apd six girls, so I didn’t 
know who to select. But then Mrs. Williamson 
selected twelve for the jury; the boys and girls in 
our Class, Mrs. Williamson’s, the 


were witnesses, 





City. It’s here to help you, 
to point out to you the great 
good you can get out of tlie 
School City, and how by being 
a good citizen you can help 
your teacher and yourself. 

Every big city has its news- 
papers. Now this little city, 
the School City, has its news- 
paper. Kverything that inter- 
ests vou, everything that will 
tend to help you in being 
citizens, for it’s a harder task 
than you may think, will be 
given space in the School City 
Times, 

There starts today a depart- 
ment called the ‘‘ Letter Box,’’ 
and more is told about that 
in another column. That box 
is for you. Whenever you 





think of something specially 
bright write it out. If it con- 
cerns the School City and if 
it’s especially good, just a lit- 
Ue bit better than anything 
else, why it means that at the 
end of the month you get a 
prize. But even if you don't 
geta prize, send letters, or 
little, stories, or short essays, 
on anything that happens in 


the School City, so as to 
show your feilow-citizens that 
you are interested in the 








But I am ylad to say that I think our School City 
is getting alony fine. There 
was only one that went before 
the judge for trial and that 
was I, 


THOMAS A, PURCHASK, JR., 
Lyons Farms. 
DEAR POSTMASTER 


I think the School City is 
benefiting our school in many 


a 


ways. 
most 
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less 


danger of getting ‘‘better’’ and 
** vet better’’ marks. We have 
had a great opportunity in get- 
ting this for our schools, and 
we ought to be thenkful that 
we have not let it slip by. 
The best law that we have is 


this, ‘‘Do unto others as ve 








Policeman 
who made arrest 


Judge 


A SERIOUS CASE 


Principal of School who is the “learned counsel” for both parties 
Ohief of Police 


Clerk of Court Boy on trial 


would that they shoald do to 
you.’’ It is one of our many 
laws, but it is the best. 


FRANK HUBER, 


Lyons Farms, 
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School Arts and Crafts 





BLACKBOARD DRAWING AND SUGGESTIONS FOR PAPER CUTTING 
By Edith M. Leonard 


HERE is one kind of blackboard drawing that is very effective in 
the schoolroom, and that is the black and white work commonly 
called silhouette. It is work that has several good points: it is not 

difficult for the teacher, even though she does not claim to be much of 
an artist; it is a change from the usual order of drawing, and chil- 
dren always like a variety; and with but few variations, it serves as 
good paper cutting lessons for the children. : 

A stick of charcoal, a piece of white chalk, and a dry cloth are need- 
ed for the work. 

First, cover the entire space on the board with the chalk, with the 
exception of two or three inches around the entire edge, which border 
will serve well as a black frame for your picture. To whiten the board, 
lay the long piece of chalk down upon it and sweep it over again and 

* 


again, until the board is as white as can be obtained. Then with the 
dry cloth over your finger, rub out here and there the objects to be 
brought out in black. With a little circular motion, the rounded edge 
of the clouds can be brought out beautifully. In the case of a careful 
outline of a face, or some small objects, where the cloth is too bung- 
ling, the sharpened point of the charcoal should be used and in such 
places also, where the blackness or shadow should be intensified, as, 
with the trunks of trees, the horizon and deep shadow lines. 

In case of a bright sunset picture, or that of a full moonlight view, 
do not forget the shadows of the treeson the snow, or the reflection of 
the sail across the water. There is nothing which appeals to the children 
as does this weird fairy-like pathway picked out of the whiteness of 
the deep, or of the carpet which covers the still and ‘*trackless woods.”’ 
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April Language Lessons. 
By Ella M. Powers. 


**A little lad on a hillside home 

Wrote a story of life in town. 

A little maiden in town that day 

Wrote of the hillside far away. 

And neither did well, alas! for oh, 

They told of things they did not know.’’ 
—St. Nicholas. 


How many teachers make the mistake 

of requiring their children to write of 

some subject with which they are not familiar. 

In assigning letters or compositions, the teacher 

should see that they are all of timely interest. 

To attain the highest and the best results, it 

_will be well to acquaint oneself with what the 

children know and love best. Each month 

brings its train of new thoughts to each boy 
and girl. 

During the month of April, the boys may 
be dee 4 interested in marbles, ball, kites, 
orchard-work, woodland walks or a spring 
flood. The girls may be more interested in 
birds, flowers, skipping-ropes, or garden-beds. 

If letters are written, let the children write 
of the subjects in which they are, at the time, 
most interested. Also, in the composition 
work, the same course should be pursued. 


W tier a world of truth in these lines. 


Suggestions for Letters and Compositions. 
MY CROCUSES AND TULIPS. 

Helen lives in Newton, Mass. In April, she 
takes at delight in running about over the 
broad lawns, looking at the pretty crocuses and 
tulips, and counting them. She wrote a letter 
to her little friend in New York City and told 
her about her pretty flowers. What did she 
say? She addressed the envelope to Miss 
Hazel Lakeman, 243 Fifth Ave., New York, 
N. Y. 


OUR BASEBALL TEAM. 


Little Bob Stevens is enthusiastic about base- 
ball. So are all the other boys in his class. 
Consequently, his teacher decided to have a 
talk upon the subject, and compositions were 
then written regarding the last game played. 
Very creditable, too, were these efforts. After 
this, letters were written and the best written 
letter was sent to the Principal. 


~ 


MY GARDEN BED, 


Upon the blackboard was written an outline, 
to materially assist the little ones in preparing 
their compositions about the garden _ beds, 
in which many were interested during the 
spring days. Some of the boys were planning 
a vegetable garden and the girls were equally 
interested in their flower beds. So the boys 
wrote about their vegetable gardens and t 
girls wrote of their flower gutent: The same 


outline suggested thoughts for both. 
1. What garden tools I bought. 








2.. How I made my garden bed. 
(a) How I prepared the ground. 
(b) How I removed the grass sods. 
(c) How I took out the roots. 
(d) The shape of my garden bed. 
3. What aha, onto 
4. How I planted my seeds. 
5. How I care for my little plants. 
6. What I shall do with my garden products. 


How We Can Improve Our School Grounds. 


Even the little children have ideas about the 
decoration of grounds, and a talk will —- 
many ideas in their ever fertile minds. Eac 
child will tell what he or she would like to 
have upon the grounds. An outline upon the 
blackboard will help to bring about a train of 
ideas. It may be similar to this: 

1. Trees we will plant upon Arbor Day. 

2. Shrubs we will plant. 

3. Vines we will plant. 

(a) Where we will plant them. 
(b) Why we will plant them. 
(c) How we will plant them. 
4. Where we will get our things to plant. 


Birds I Have Seen About My Home. 


Previous to the written composition or letter 
about the spring birds, there should be many 
talks and much interest awakened concernin 
the arrival of the birds. Each child shoul 
be encouraged to observe often and accurately 
the birds about their homes. A child from 
the country may then write to his friend of 
the birds seen, their habits and haunts. Upon 
the blackboard may be written the names of 
many of the birds seen in the locality in which 
the school children live. Possibly, the list 
will look like this: 

American Robin, Blackbird, Phoebe, Blue 
Jay, Bluebird, Barn Swallow, Chickadee, Song 
Sparrow, Woodpecker, Baltimore Oriole. 


Psychology of Child Language. 
By Agnes M. Patterson. 


The fluency and accuracy of speech is the 
best test of intellectual culture. It has been 
said that **There is nothing great on earth but 
man, and there is nothing great in man but 
mind. The world. is coming to the under- 
standing that the training of the child de- 
mands of us the greatest endeavor, broadest 
view of life and the highest possible motive.”’ 
Kate Douglas Wiggin says, *“To be a good 
kindergartner; one must have the music of 
Saint Cecilia, the art of Raphael, the wisdom 
of Solomon, the patience of Job and the elo- 
quence of Pericles.”’ 

We who have the privilege of helping in the 
development of the child mind should study 
the psychological laws which govern its de- 
velopment and watch to see what helps or 


hinders growth. Language is of use to the 


child in expressing in a natural way that which 
is of greatest interest to him. The infant re- 
ceives impressions almost at birth and their 
number increases constantly. His first at- 
tempts are mere automatic sounds, as suggested 
by asin — 

An infant crying in the night, 

An infant crying for the light, 

And with no language but a cry.’’ 
Later he displays varieties of tones to make 
himself understood. It will be noticed that 
there are different kinds of cries which arise 
from his mental condition; u certain cry in- 
dicates fear, others joy, anger, hunger, etc. 
There never has been a normal child whose 
cries did not serve him in expressing his 
physical desires. 

The individuality of the child is revealed 
when he interprets his impressions either by 
cries, gestures or verbal language. Hg does 
this in his own natural way. The vocal or- 
gans, facial expressions and gestures are the 
means by which we convey our ideas to others. 
The child gains control of his vocal organs by 
attempting to use them, which he does as fast 
as he has ideas to be expressed. The infant 
displays great ability in the use of gestures 
mo | facial expression to make himself under- 
stood. If he hurts his finger he holds it up to 
you and cries, Every activity of the mited is 
apparent. His mental condition is discovered 
through his freedom of expression—the greater 
the mental activity the greater the desire for 


speech, 

Early childhood is the most important of 
all periods for language growth. The first 
few years are worthy of great attention for he 
is receiving concepts constantly and out of 
them he is to construct his vocabulary. In 
his early attempts at speech the sounds of the 
alphabet are heard first. The words which he 
utters first are learned through imitation of 
others and he usually understands them before 
putting them into use. At this time no lan- 
guage Is artificial to him. His first words are 
nouns which he learns through association of 
objects. This is the age when he gains his 
knowledge of the outside world through the 
senses, the age when he must necessarily deal 
with symbols. The use of a word to a child is 
to signify an idea and the use of a sentence is 
to express his ideas. 

Comenius says, **We learn to du by doing.” 
So with the child, he learns to talk by talking. 
Every successful attempt gives him renewed 
courage for more difficult undertakings. The 
child must be led out of his present’ expe- 
riences and his horizon gradually broadened. 
His language expands in the same degree that 
his mentality does and he has power over it as 
he needs it. A good vocabulary is possible 
only to the child who is reared with cultured 

ple and when every one about him helps 
1im in this attainment. ‘Those who surround 
him, therefore, should guard their speech with 
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the greatest care in order that the child should 
have the best examples of expression. Ability 
to speak correctly comes not alone through 
using words but also through a knowledge of 
the rules of grammar and by their constant 
application. 
aylor says, ‘‘If u child were in such cir- 
cumstances that he never heard language, he 
would invent one of his own, although with a 
very limited vocabulary.”’ In their desire to 
be understood, children show great ability in 
constructing their own <entences. Certain in- 
correct pronounciations satisty them as long as 
they make themselves understood. Words too 
difficult are usually discarded until they have 
wer to enunciate more accurately. The 
child’s first attempt at a sentence always comes 
as a surprise to those around him. Previous 
to this a word has been sufficient in which to 
express himself. While he is learning to 
stand, to creep, or walk, his s h is retarded. 
This is probably due to all his mental power 
being concentrated in directing his muscular 
movements. 
At first, the world appears to the child as a 
great playground. He is most creative in 
ames wherein he is given physical and mental 
reedom. Colonel Parker says, ‘*Play is the 
first period of apprenticeship in the life of the 
child. It reacts upon him and helps to make 
him what he is.’? Play is the instinctive 
element in the child and we must meet the de- 
mands of .his growing activity—his energies 
must be directed. Games help to connect the 
child’s play world with the real world and 
afford a variety of ways by which he recognizes 
his relation to people, animals and things. 
Out of his creative activity the judicious teach- 
er and mother will shape his life. 
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It is said that the whole universe sways with 
rhythmic motion. Whether this be true or not, 
a fondness for rhythm is very apparent in early 
childhood. He shows great appreciation for 
jingle, repetition and rhyme, such as is found 
in the **Mother Goose Melodies.’? These are 
all found helpful, because they take advantage 
of the child’s natural tendencies to use discon- 
nected sentences and because they lay a founda- 
tion for poetry. He will reproduce with ease: 
*‘Jack Be Nimble,” **Little Pc-Deep,”’ **Lit- 
tle Boy Blue,”’ **Little Miss Muffet,” ‘This 
Little Pig Went to Market,’’ and many others. 
In these his fancy is aroused and he has some- 
thing to act upon. His imagination is stim- 
ulated, his mentality enlarged and fluency of 
expression results. If the emotions are aroused 
and he has something to say: say it—he can 
and must. 

Thought gathering lessons are found in all 
the subjects of the curriculum: nature study, 
science, reading, games, songs, stories, poems, 
pictures and descriptions of actual experiences. 

Before he enters school the beautiful poems, 
songs, memory gems and stories shouid be 
given to him. Let us beware of treating too 
severely the beautiful m. Do not tear it 
to pieces, but rather let us hope that the chil- 
dren appreciate more of the beauty of the 
a than they understand. When it has 

n memor'zed it can never be lost. It will 
recur to him again and again when he is at 
work or at play. The Eeseites of the poems 
will unfold to him as he is prepared to receive 
them. Froebel says, ‘*Whatever the child 
feels in his heart, whatever lives in his soul, 
whatever he cannot express in his own words, 
he would fain have others express.’’ Let the 
poems selected for memorizing be the choicest 
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of which the child is capable of appreciating. 
Choose that which will enable him to feel the 
thought and a desire to express it, and his 
ideals will rise. 

The story has an invaluable place. He can 
be profitably engaged in conversation about 
that which 1s of vital interest to him: his jour- 
neys, his home surroundings, family life and 
everything in his experience. The selection 
of the story demands careful attention. The 
first ones might be of adventure wherein the 
child himself is the prominent character. Let 
this be a trip which he has taken. From this 
lead him out and away from himself into the 

reat world of imagination where his horizon 
is boundless. ‘The teacher must follow while 
she leads. The one who can tell stories well 
has made himself a hero among children. The 
story must be told, not read. It must be 
studied by the teacher until she is able to 

resent it in the most interesting manner. 

he must feel it and live it in order to obtain 
the desired result. All that is best in the 
teacher will affect her pupils. The story must 
have a well laid plot, balance of parts, sequence 
of events, plenty of action, adventure, a 
climax, its worthy characters triumph and its 
traitors punished. Such a conclusion in itself 
reveals the moral. 

My experience has been that children have a 
great desire to reproduce these stories. I allow 
them to choose the manner of reproduction. 
First they usually wish to dramatize it, next 
they wish to reproduce it by drawings and 
cuttings and last to narrate it. The story 
cannot be spared from our schoolrooms. See 
that there is a time and place for it. 

Pictures afford another source from which to 
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Nature Study 





EASY NATURE STUDY IN THE COUNTRY 


S FLOWERS, birds and ferns are all by 
A the wayside and in the fields as the child 
goes to and from school, he does not 
need to go any great distance from home to 
search for them, nor make special trips unless 
he chooses. If his attention is called to 
flowers and he is invited to bring to school 
specimens of the plants that he may learn their 
names and much more about them, the teacher 
has made a beginning, for children are curious, 
eager and usually glad to accept what is 
taught. Arouse them, interest them, and then 
teach them. 

J am thinking of my own school children, 
boys and girls from seven to eleven years of 
age, perhaps, although I was fortunate in 
having an ungraded school of about thirty-five 
pupils. These little people, when I left them, 
were making up the greater part of the school 
and keeping its moral standard high, A 
change had been effected, and toa great degree, 
it was brought about by the things I put in 
the way. ‘They came to take an almost excited 
interest in the three subjects, previously men- 
tioned, and to possess a fair knowledge of two of 
them—flowers and ferns. The study of each 
occupied but five or ten minutes in the morning 
and as many minutes after the music in the 
afternoon, and the results were surprising; at 
least, they were very satisfactory. 

In the spring and fall we studied the flowers, 
and after an autumn’s study of ferns, we 
reviewed them when the new fronds came up 
and matured in the summer. 

If Alice was the first one who brought buds 
of the hepatica or liverwort, that name with 
her own was placed on a reserved space of 
blackboard. ‘The next day, if Frank and 
Maud gathered the first blossoms of early 
saxifrage, the one from whom I received them 
first had his or her name written under Alice’s. 
In this way, the record grew along with the 
interest and personal pride and knowledge. 
The mere saying that they had found a certain 
flower was of no import; they were required to 
show it. 

For study, have the flowers that are brought 
in, placed in one common bowl, and after = 
ing exercises the children will be on the alert. 
Hold each new specimen where it may be seen 
plainly and teach the children its name and the 
spelling of it by writing it on the board. This 
latter point, however, depends upon the ages 
of the pupils. 

In the morning and the afternoon, give 
reviews for three successive days, teaching also 
new names. Instruct the children to bring to 
the class on certain days two of every kind of 
flower they know, but not to gather those they 

can not name correctly. Let all the review 
work be doze quickly. If it drags, the interest 
and enjoyment are lost. 

If you are fortunate enough to have a large 
table, the flowers may be thrown on it promis- 
cuously on Friday afternoon for the purpose 
of giving a little exercise that will serve as a 
test to the individual knowledge of each child 
and will also help to fix the names of the flowers 
in the minds of all the children. For this 
game, two children are sent from the room and 
when the flowers are arranged, they are re- 
called. The teacher then requests them to 
select certain flowers from the table. <As 
several flowers of a kind may be found, there 
will be no difficulty in making selections and 
no tendency toward “‘grabbing.”’ There may 
be some hesitation, but when this hesitation 
arises, call upon other pupils to supply the 
name, thus encouraging a general, lively inter- 


By Sara Potter Paine 


est. In this way, the teacher is enabled to 
know just what names are stumbling blocks to 
her individual pupils. To tell the name at 
once and then to try to find out what flower 
_ will pick up next, seem to them no more 
ike work than is “*jumping rope.”? Just as 
much enthusiasm is disp ayed in the exercise as 
in games, 

he flowers are always kept mixed for study, 
but one should not neglect to beautify the 
schoolroom with vases of a particular kind of 
blossoms in them. 

A large bunch of arbutus or bird’s foot 
violets will never be forgotten and they will be 
sure to remember the wake-robin if they get 
but one whiff. 

The teacher will be greatly helped if she has 
in her library—and nearly every school has 
ore now—these two books, ** How to Know the 
Wild Flowers,’”” by Mrs. Wm. Starr Dana and 
‘* According to Season,’’ by Frances Theodora 
Parsons. he latter has colored illustrations 
almost perfect in their exactness, while the 
former is well illustrated, the later editions 
with colors. 

After you have studied the flowers with your 
little ones, you may notice « change in the 
moral atmosphere of the room. You will find 
a live interest, good will, and a thinking of 
right and healthful things. This will mean 
far more to them than the knowledge that 
a bluet is a bluet and not a violet; but 
through this knowledge they look for bluets 
and become so interested in what comes from 
looking, that they go on developing uncon- 
sciously, and clean, pure thoughts are crowd- 
ing out the evil ones. 

Someone said of flowers, **Once your wish 
to identify them, there is nothing escapes, 
down to the little white chickweed of the path 
and the moss on the wall.”’ 

But I drew the line on weeds, and the lichens 
were simply admired. Where a_ teacher has 
time, she could have a few of the flowers ana- 
lyzed to introduce the names *‘sepal,”’ **petal,”” 
ete., and could also use some of the simpler 
ones for drawing subjects. One must use her 
own judgment as to how much of this to 
present, ‘so I have given only suggestions. 

At the close of the term, the child having 
brought the largest number of new flowers may 
have his name written in a conspicuous place 
with the total number of discoveries. The 
reward was in the gathering and the knowledge 
obtained. 

It is rather more difficult to teach the names 
of birds, and about all one may hope to do is 
to awaken an interest that will develop with 
the child. Opera or field glasses are an abso- 
lute necessity; common sense and patience are 
essential; and as it is impossible to gather these 
wild songsters as we do the wild flowers, only 
a few of the commonest birds may be taught 
in the school. I have not been able to decide 
yet whether the gain in interest is great enough 
to warrant the putting of discoveries on the 
board, while I have my doubts as to the birds 
having been seen. That ‘*a bird in the hand’s 
worth two in the bush’? was fully demonstrated 
when we had some rare ones brought in. 
Either cats had caught them or they were found 
dead under the wires. There were the wood 
thrush, the indigo bird, a whippoorwill, a 
sharp-tailed sparrow and an oven bird. It 
was pretty accurate work to have the bird and 
“Bind Neighbors’? at the same time. This 
is an exceptionally fine book by Neltje Blanch- 
an, dcsecihing in full, one hundred and fifty 
of our common birds. It has colored plates, 


many of them life size and is quite sufficient 
for reference and identification. 

Birds are always giving us new phases of 
their characters, and the study of them is an 
inexhaustible one. It is the pleasantest way 
that I know of to spend a vacation at once 
profitable and delightful. The deep woods 
are particularly inviting, especially when one 
enters them with the probability of coming 
close to a brilliantly plumaged bird and of 
finding more, vastly different, but just as 
splendid. 

In northeastern Connecticut the birds, both 
in number and in kind, are very much like 
those of Massachusetts. 

Perhaps there is greater difference in the 
ferns. ” recalling the names of the most 

familiar ones, they come to me from eye-imag- 
ining, for I think of certain charts mounted 
with both fertile and sterile forms of about 
twenty varieties. 

Early in summer I began to procure the 
finest specimens, pressed them, and when ready 
for mounting, selected three large sheets of 
manilla paper, lettering them with the sign 
marker, A, B and C. 

These three charts held all the varieties to be 
found near the school. The under sides of the 
pinnae were pasted on, while the main stems 
were fastened by many tiny strips of oiled 
sn Each variety, a fertile ah a sterile 
making one kind, was numbered, and a key 
was made by printing a list of the ferns with 
their corresponding numbers, This was turned 
to the wall during the learning period. The 
charts proved to be attractive ornaments to 
the schoolroom, and when spring came aside 
from some dust, they looked about as well as 
when they were first put up in the early fall. 
The Dicksonia, or hay-scented fern, kept its 
odor all winter, while the lady fern’s red stem 
always showed plainly. The maiden-hair was 
very pretty, arranged in a circle, and perhaps 
near it were two long fronds of the ebony spleen- 
wort. 

Parsons’ **How to Know the Ferns,’’ is the 
only book one actually needs in beginning this 
study, while the mounting of specimens is 
purely an individual work. Care should be 
taken in selecting, as marsh ferns stand any- 
where from four inches to three feet in height 
and sensitive ferns grow to be as large as the 
bottom of a milkpan. 

The fertile fronds of the cinnamon fern need 
to be gathered very early in summer as they do 
not last long. They are of a rich cinnamon 
color, standing in a group inside of a ring of 
the sterile fronds, like flowers in a vase. Thev 
are often seen in parks, growing on a rockery 
with a fountain playing on them. When driv- 
ing in the country on a hot day, what is more 
cool looking and restful than great beds of 
ferns all along the roadside! 

But we have the birds and the flowers also. 
The country is full of advantages, wild and 
common ones to be appropriated and used— 
used to make so many young lives richer, fuller 
and happier. 





We need not always try to teach nature just 
as the books and papers tell us to. In this 
subject, more, sathne, than in others, it is 
individuality that counts. Remember that 
the test of our work is not the actual knowledze 
we impart, but the purpose we develop in our 
boys and girls to see and learn for themselves. 
Let your teaching be informal, natural, fu!l 
of life. And it can be that only when th re 


is a warm glow in your own heart. — Selected. 
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A Note to: Normal Instructor Readers. 


You are cordially invited to contribute material suitable for 
this department. 

Every teacher whose manuscript is published in this de- 
partment will receive in payment a certificate stating its 
yaiue, This certificate will be accepted as cash by the pub- 
lishers of Normal Instructor when ordering books from their 
catalogue of books for schoo! and individual libraries. A 
copy of this catalogue will accompany the certificate. This 
certificate may also be used when paying subscription to 
Normal Instructor. 

When preparing manuscript, kindly observe the following 

oints. Keep manuscript entirely separate from ocnmrey" 
y 


ing letter. Use paper 84 inches by 54 inches. Write plain 


and concisely on one side only, holding the paper so as to 
make the lines about seven inches long. Rewrite your man- 
uscript until you are sure it is written as well as you are able 
to express it and that the spelling, grammar, and punctuation 
are correct. Limit each manuscript to 300‘words. Write the 
number of words your manuscript containsinthe upper right 
hand corner of the first page and your name and address in the 
upper left hand corner of the same page. If you have a 
camera or can secure the use of one you are invited to send 
photographs of any interesting features of your school work 
to be published in this department. We shall be pleased to 
publish interesting specimens of pupils’ work when they 
contain unique features and are prepared in a manner which 
permits them to be photographed satisfactorily. Stop and 
think just how you — the work to look when it is printed 
in this department before you send it. Address all commu- 
nications intended for this department to Miss Eleanor Lee, 
Care of Normal Instructor, 2394 Seventh Ave., New York 
City. 


To my Fellow Workers “In the Schoolroom.” 


Drar ComraDEs:— 

It is time for our cosy monthly gathering. 
So don’t stop to knock. Walk right in. The 
children have all gone home as you see, so 
we'll have our ‘‘little schoolhouse by the road”’ 
all to ourselves. 

I’m just signing my name. Then Ill look 
up and welcome you! 

Haven’t we a fine budget of ‘‘hints’’ this 
month? If it is Friday when you read them, 
I’m sure you'll be just longing for Monday to 
come, that you may start right in and try the 
whole list! It’s as tempting as a cook book. 
And you feminine comrades know that just to 
read a cook book makes you so hungry to tr 
this and that alluring recipe! Well, here is 
a good April menu to try, and I’m sure you 
will like each item in our list. 

Miss Boogren, ‘it do joy my heart,’ as 
Blanche Willis Howard’s good Frau used to 
say, to see such a clear, well-written manu- 
“rat So Ill just say “thank you”? for it 

ere. 

Now, I have two ideas in my head this month. 
(Yes, I really hope there are more there, but 
I'll only mention these two just now. ) 

No. i is: **Let’s assimilate.’? Which, bein 
interpreted, meaneth, let’s be on the wank 
for something helpful in every book or maga- 
zine we pick up. **All’s grist that comes to 
our mill,’”’ you know. For instance, in one of 
the December ** Youth’s Companions” did you 
notice the paragraph headed **Cheering Tommy 
up.” Every time I’ve entered a sthoolroom, 
since reading it, I’ve thought of that little 
story. Wasn’t it a little sermon on **How not 
to do it?’? But isn’t it the way some teachers 
try to make the children ‘look pleasanter ?”’ 

Dear me! I'shall be very careful after read- 
ing this—shan’t you?—to brighten the cross 
little faces on Blue Monday in « very different 
way from Mrs. Green’s, 

Mrs. Green takes her little Tommy to the 
photographers, but comes home very flushed 
and discouraged over her attempt to get a good 
picture. 
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**I do not believe whipping does children 
a particle of good,” she declares. ‘*Here I’ve 
spent over an hour in that hot room, trying to 
make this child look pleasant. I’ve slapped 
his hands twice, and he looked crosser each 
time than he did before!’’ ‘*Verbum sap.” 

Idea No. 2 is: Let’s start a lunch reform. 

Do you pupils stay at noon? What kind of 
lunches do they bring—cake, pie, cookies, 
pickles? Of course we won’t frown on all 
cakes or cookies. But some lunches that I 
noticed lately consisted entirely of rich, heavy 
food. One growing boy brought six or seven 
ot of pie, and nothing else. One delicate 
ittle girl brought rich, heavy cake and pickles. 
And this, the teacher told me, was the menu 
day after day. She has started a reform, and 
found both parents and children ready to 
adopt her suggestions. 

Now, as soon as you have read your"*N. I.,”’ 
sit down and write a little note telling us 
about the very best and most sensible lunches 
you have seen. We will print ‘* Model Lunches 
for School Children,”’ as a guide for teachers 
and parents. Food is fuel. And it is so im- 
portant to give our little folks something to 
grow and to work on, as we all know. 

I want to hear from every reader of the 
Normal Instructor, either on this subject, or on 
some other. Give us any helpful hint you 
find. 

I welcome to our circle every teacher in this 
land or in any other. And just as fast as 
there is room, Ill put in these pages every let- 
ter you see scattered over my | —and ever 
so many others? Only one side of my globe 
is turned toward you (in our heading) but you 
see that our maps tell you that our circle is 
for the teachers al over the world. So let me 
hear from every one of you, please! 

Cordially your comrade, 
EvLeanor LEE. 


Spelling and Language Device. 

When I was a boy in school, my teachers 
generally gave prizes for the most headmarks, 
etc., but experience has taught me that there 
are better plans to secure the interest of my 
pupils. I believe that the pupil should receive 
something that will encourage him to put 
forth his best efforts and that he shall get in 
return just such credit as he merits; that he 
stands as good a chance of getting a reward as 
his stronger classmate, if he puts forth the 
proper effort. Realizing the above, I send 
the following plans which have proven success- 
ful in the past years, both in my own schools 
and others I have told, that they may help 
some fellow teacher along the way. 

First, I secured a Ticket Punch. This punch 
cuts a small five-pointed star. Next I got a 
quantity of small! paper stars. ‘These come in 
boxes of 100 each at ten cents per box. I 
ordered No. {’s in gold, silver and green. 
Having secured some heavy paper (sale bill 
paper is good) I hlstegdebed the figures as 
shown by illustrations accompanying this ar- 
ticle. 

After cutting the figures out, I gave each 














pupil one of each. The scheme in No. 1 is to 
attain the highest rank possible and not get 
into the guardhouse. The teacher may use 
her own method of grading the papers, requir- 
ing correct English inevery particular. ‘Those 
completing without having a green star as 
given in the “‘rules’’ receive a gold star in the 
circle at the center. 

The devices have not only attracted the at- 
tention of the children but of the parents as 
well; and as a result of each, the. language and 
Bee work has been so greatly .improved 
that it seems impossible for children to put out 
such nice work, when compared with last year’s 
work, with its blots, errors, ete. Each child 
is required to keep a record of his errors, what- 
ever they may be and hand them to me each 
Friday evening after he writes them in the 
correct way. 

G. F. Leonard, Ladoga, Ind. 

[This plan is one of the very best I’ve ever 
seen—and I’ve seen a good many! Mr. Leon- 
ard, every one in our circle hopes you will 
**come early and often,”’ with such delightful 
devices as these two. Dear me! why didn’t 
they have such fascinating ways of persuading 
us to study, when we teachers sat in the pupils” 
seats? It makes me want to ask old Father 
Time to “roll backward”? in his flight, just for 
one day, at least, in order that I may have the 
fun of rising from the ranks, and of avoiding 
quick sands, forests, mud-holes, ete., in such 
an entertaining ‘way to knowledge.’’ I have 
sent to Mr. Leonard to see if he can share some 
more of his helpful plans with us, so we hope 
to welcome him again.—Eleanor Lee. } 


. 


How we Observe Arbor Day. 


When we received our Arbor Day Annual, 
the children’s interest became aroused, so I 
told them that the Governor had set aside May 
fourth as Arbor Day, also explaining the real 
purpose of the Day. 

As our summer term consisted of only two 
months, we decided to postpone speaking and 
use the Arbor Day selections as a part of our 
Closing Day program. 

Arbor Day was to be devoted to cleaning 
the schoolyard, and otherwise improving its 
appearance. The day previous, each ne 
that could do so was asked to come provided 
with rake and also anythirg in the plant line 
that might be used to beautify the school 
grounds. 

The next morning the pupils all assembled 
early, ready for work. And they did work, 
too, with a will! The older pupils raked, 
while the younger ones carried brush and rub- 
bish which was burned. ' 

We let the planting go until the afternoon. 
When we took an inventory of what had been 
brought, we found that our collection consisted 
of one oak tree, some corn lilies, four rose 
bushes, and several kinds of flower seeds, 
among which were sweet peas, sweet Williana, 
morning-glory, and castor beans. We _ first 
set out the tree, lilies and the rose bushes. 

We then procured a good supply of fresh 
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black dirt and made three large flower beds. 
The boys brought stones and arranged them 
nicely around each of the beds. 

The morning-glory seeds and the castor 
beans were planted around several stumps in 
the yard. All attempts to uproot the stumps 
had failed, so the Te were decided upon 
as the best means of hiding their ugliness. 

‘I will have to bring this to a close. hoping it 
will prove helpful to others, that is, if it 
escapes the waste-basket. A. D. 


Arbor Day in Iowa. 


Last year we spent Arbor Day in such an 
advantageous and pleasant way that I am most 
anxious to tell you about it. 

I had taught in the same rural school for 
three years. For those three years we had had 
Thanksgivings, Washington’s _ birthdays, 
Christmas trees, Last Day exercises and Arbor 
Days. They had been varied in every way we 
could think or read of, but as this Arbor Day 
a pees there was not much enthusiasm. 

he children were tired of the monotony. 
They wanted a change. 

There is a large creek about mile and a half 
from the schoolhouse, and such beautiful large 
trees as grow on its banks! These warm quiet 
days it did look so inviting! All the year we 
had been having fifteen minute nature lessons. 
Why not take the whole Arbor day for nature 
study and a good time? 

Next afternoon after I had noticed fifteen 
pairs of eyes turned wistfu'ly towards the cool 
shade, I proposed my plan. 

If you could just have seen those eyes then! 

We took half an hour right then to talk over 
what we would do, and the fun we would 
have. I have never considered that half hour 
wasted. That little talk was to those study- 
tired little folks what warm rain is to the dusty 
flowers. 

Notes were written to the parents, asking 
permission to take the children, and with one 
exception it was gained. After a personal 
interview, however, I succeeded in gaining that 
also. 

Arbor day came on Friday. On Monday, 
we took the time usually devoted to openin 
exercises to talk over what each pupil Phould 
bring. We were all to bring three eggs and 
as many potatoes, besides the other things. 
Two of the largest boys were each to bring a 
team and wagon. 

We were all there at half past eight Friday 
morning. ‘The food was put into one wagon 
and the two oldest boys were delegated to ans- 
wer for its safe delivery at the creek. The 
children went in the other wagon, and they 
vied with the birds to see which could produce 
the most melody. 

After our horses were taken care of, swings 
were put up with the rope brought along for 
that purpose. Two long forked sticks were 
procured, which the boys drove into the ground, 
another stick was to be laid across these, and 
on this stick was to hang the pail our coffee 
was boiled in. 

We decided to have a **flower hunt’’ before 
dinner. Although it was early spring, it was 
surprising to see the number of flowers that 
were found. ~ Blue and yellow johnny-jump- 
up’s, yellow dandelions, clovers which, when 
braided, made such pretty chains to decorate 
the tables, the yellow crow-foot, wood sorrel, 
our brave’ little jack-in-the-pulpit, and a few 
Dutchman's breeches. 

We had such fun hunting the flowers. We 
were big red Indians, (we had been studying 
about them in our history lessons), capturing 
the dainty little fairy wood folks. Each time 
a pair of bright eyes captured (found) a flower, 
it was carefully put into a basket to be taken 
to the “Feast of the Red Men.” 

After we were tired, we went to camp to 





THE MILITARY LANGUAGE SCHEME 
For Use in Written Language 


RULES—Cut “stars” with punch in outside row for all 100% 
papers, beginning ‘‘1” under A. Five 100% papers promotes 
pupil to next higher rank. 

All below 100% are cut in sections A, B, C, E, etc., beside 
small circles, called the ‘‘guard-house.” If pupil falls below 
imore than /wice, cut “stars” in circle marked “private” etc., 
which mar his conduct as such; and a “green” “star” is 
pasted in the circle when promoted to hig er rank, and a 

‘Silver’’ star if no checks appear in “guardhouse.” 





Spelling Device 
“Keep on the outside of circle and succeed.” 


100%—Check s/ar, outside o. Below 100%; cut stayin inside 
circle marked , under “Upset” which will a a ‘‘100%” for 


“1” and “2”? to proceed along outside “roa Paste Green 
Star in space marked Green , when pupil pen omy and is 
“upset.” Every five 100% on outside gives pupil a “silver” 
star in space marked, 


repare dinner. A fire was lighted beneath 
the sticks, and the coffee was put on to boil. 
The eggs and potatoes were well covered with 
mud and thrown into the ashes to roast. 

Just as we were enjoying our dinner most, 
**Bang! Pop!’? What was that noise ? 

Alas! our eggs were not well covered with 
mud, and were bursting. Oh, what fun it 
was! Don’t you see? It was the fairy folk 
come, with guns, to rescue their friends. 

After a quiet hour spent in talking, we went 
fishing. Nothing larger than a crawfish was 
caught. However, Mr. Crawfish taught us a 
good lesson, all about his claws, his diet, and 
mode of living, his color and, most interesting 
of all, how he carried his e 

At fuur o’clock, fifteen tired children were 
at the schoolhouse. The day had been cram- 
med with lessons, pleasures and surprises. To 
commemorate the day, two of the largest boys 

lanted a tree, while we, tired but happy, sang 
*America.”’ 

The day was not a day lost, but two days 

gained. Celia Simons, Farragut, Iowa. 


How I Provided my School With a Library. 


I received one hundred certificates from a 
company in Massachusetts. In three days m 
seventeen pupils had sold them all to friends 
at ten cents each. The company gave the one 
selling the most certificates a nice book, value 


one dollar and twenty-five cents. The money 















obtained brought usa thirty volume library. 
The books are very interesting and educa- 
tional. If we had not sold the certificates so 
readily, I should have given an entertainment, 
and used them for admission tickets. Any 
teacher sending me his or her address will re- 
ceive certificates (which can be returned if not 
sold) and full particulars, free of charge. 

Rauda Hackett, Bowdoinham, Maine. 


Post Cards. 


I want to tell you how I have made mottoes 
for my schoolroom. They were really quite 
“ea , and so inexpensive. You have doubt- 
ess of **Spatter work.”? Well, I used 
this plan to make any motto'l desired. 

Now that post cards are in such demand, 
the children may be taught to make some 
pretty ones to be Fate out at the Easter 
season. Here are the directions. Procure a 
small brush—an old toothbrush is good—a lit- 
tle ink—bluing water made quite dark or any 
of the bright Easter dyes will do—and a 
splinter. Upon your white cardboard place 
letters, leaves, or whatever design you wish. 
Dip the brush into the ink and shake hard 
until none will fall. Now hold the splinter 
over your card and scrape the brush across its 
sharp a The fine spray will fall. making 
your card gray, blue, or eon according to 
the color used. Repeat until you get the de- 
sired shade, then remove the letters, etc., and I 
think you will be pleased with the result. By 
using cloth, fire-screens and many other things 
may be made in this way. If post cards are 
made, the side for the address will serve as a 
lesson to the children in drawing and printing. 

M. I. H., North Carolina. 


Tabby and the Mice. 


Here is a little device I have used most suc- 
cessfully, for securing quiet among my pri- 
mary folks. 

ile the little ones kept good order, and 
seemed to try hard to be quiet, still there was 
more noise than I liked. 

My children were always most anxious for 
new games, so one morning after school had 
called, I asked how many wanted to play a 
new game. 

(Continued on next page) 





Vacation Study in Colorado 
The Barnes Commercial School of Denver Enrolled 
Students From Twenty-six States Last Year 

Thousands of teachers every summer spend 
their vacation in Colorado. The exhilarating 
air, dry climate, cool nights, and magnificent 
scenery combine to make it an ideal place for 
a summer vacation. 

Why not combine your vacation trip this 
year with a few months of practical study in 
a high class Commercial School? Or if you 
are planning now for a business course this 
summer, as hundreds of teachers are wisely 
doing, why not take your course in Denver 
where summer study, instead of being irksome, 
is a delight? During the summer all railroads 

uote round trip rates to Colorado, good for 

our months, at little more than one fore rate. 

So, to those going away from home, the addi- 
tional cost of taking ae gsi y “Y — is 
not at. The ularity of this plan 1s 
hoa toy the fact hat The Barnes! School 
enroiled students last year from twenty-six 
states. 

To teachers interested in knowing about our 
course: we will mail a catalogue on request 21d 
to any one wishing to know about vacation 
trips to Colorado, we will take pleasure in 
supplying any information along this line that 
be desired. 

ddress the secretary, H. E. Barnes, Barnes 
Commercial School, Denver, Colo. 
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Hints From the Schoolroom 
(Continued from page 20) 


Every little hand was, of course, instantly 
raised. One wee little fellow asked, ‘*What’s 
the new game, teacher; what’s it called ?”’ 

_ “Tabby and the Mice,” I told him, know- 
ing that the name itself was enough to arouse 
their enthusiasm. 4 

**You are to be the mice, thirty-five little gray 
mice, and I’m to be old Tabby. When Tabby 
hears a noise like pencils or ks dropping, 
of course she will think there’s a mouse . where 
the noise is, and will look to see. The way 
she will catch mousie will be to call its name. 

**We have seven rows, with five mice in each 
row, so we are all the same number to begin. 
Now let’s see which row will have had the 
least number of mice caught by the end of the 
month. The row that succeeds may take turns 
in passing the wraps.”’ 

he was Ronderful to see the interest the little 
oue’s took in this new game, and how hard 
each row tried. There was very little noise, 
and Tabby only caught two mice during the 
two months. 

Celia Berdina Simons, Farragut, Iowa. 

[Good! We'll all play *“*Tabby and the 
Mice”’ in our primary rooms, and think of you 
as we do so. Iam always so delightec with 
these bright, original plans, and simply can’t 
get too many of them.—Eleanor Lee. 


Evergreen Booklets. 
We hear so much about Nature Study and of 
its importance and the splendid results ob- 
tained by country school teachers, where so 


* much of the necessary material is to be found 


on every side. But when one teacher has all 
grades and ages under her charge, it is some- 
times difficult to find time to take up nature 
study as a separate subject. Fine results, how- 
ever, can be obtained by combining nature 
study with language and drawing. 

For instance, you wish to give your school a 
lesson about evergreen—a subject, by the 
way, well suited to the winter months. Secure 
small branches and cones of several kinds of 
evergreens, as, the spruce, pine, hemlock, etc. 
The children will probably be glad to get these 


if you ask them. Then for work at the open- 





) 


ing exercises teach the children to distinguish 

the different varieties by the leaf, bark and 

cone. Call their attention to the arrangement 

of the leaves or needles, to the uses made of 

the wood, the relative value of the timber of 

pines and hemlocks, sections where it is largely 
wn, etc. 

After the subject has been thoroughly dis- 
cussed, have the drawing class make evergreen 
booklets. Four ordinary sheets of tablet 
paper, folded through the middle lengthwise, 
make an odd and convenient size. - Make a 
cover of plain white drawing paper, or even 
unruled tablet paper will do. Have this a 
trifle larger than the note-book itself and fasten 
all together by narrow ribbons. 

On the outside cover have the children sketch 
a little branch of an evergreen with the word 
**Evergreens’’ in plain letterin 
The first page of the note-book has a cluster 
of cones in the center, while on the next two 
pages begins a short sketch of the pine, its 
appearance, uses, etc., followed by similar 
ahae of the other varieties. This part can 
be done during the language period, and you 
will teach nature study while teaching draw- 
ing and language. A. B. M. 

[Your Evenereen Booklets’’ are very good. 
No one knows better than I—for I’ve “*been 
there’’—how hard it is, with the many sizes and 
ages of the ungraded schools, to squeeze in 
what one would like to and what seems really 
needed. So we are always glad of these com- 
bination plans that help us to ‘kill two birds 
with one stone.”’ (But I don’t like that mur- 
derous sentiment!)—Eleanor Lee. ] 


Our Self-Government Society. 


The sixth and seventh grades in our Model 
School have been trying a partial self-govern- 
ing plan this year. The teacher explained her 
idea to the children, and after they talked it 
over they decided to try it. 

A president, vice president and _ secretary 
were elected and they, with the teacher, made 
out the committees. |The Committe on Rules 
helped to draft a simple constitution and make 
the first rules. Another committee assigned 
rewards and penalties. One had charge of 
keeping the reom neat, the books in order, 
pictures dusted and also helped in the yard. 





underneath. ° 


The Reception Committee assisted new pupils, 
and helped those who had been absent. Each 
child was put on some committee. 

A brief business meeting is held each Fri- 
day and the pupils are learning to conduct 
these meetings according to Parliamentary 
R ales. 

Officers are elected every two months and 
the students have shown by their votes that 
they desire the best officers possible. 

motto and colors have i chosen. Two 
little entertainments were given, at which the 
President presided, the Reception Committee 
received and seated the guests, and the teacher 
did not have to appear at all. She tries to 
work through the committes as much as possi- 
ble, letting them make the rules and depending 
on them for help. 

Tardiness was a serious evil, and at her sug- 
gestion the Rule Committee made the rule that 
the grade having the lowest per cent of tardi- 
ness should be dismissed a half-hour earlier, 
once a week. This plan worked so admirably 
that it did away with all unnecessary tardiness, 
and was finally dropped. The children take 
great interest in their society, and while they 
are having to blaze their way and learn some- 
times by failures, it is proving a great help 
and success. 

The order is not always what the teacher 
could wish, but if the children are learning 
self-reliance, self-control and individual re- 
sponsibility, that they themselves are responsi- 
ble, they are gaining more than they could 
possibly do through the **bossism”’ of a teacher. 

F. Annette Jackson, Demorest, Georgia. 


Map Drawing. 

Our schoolroom was destitute of maps, and 
every district school teacher knows how hard 
it is to do without them. This is the way we 
made the maps, as we wished them to be as 
accurate as possible. 

With transparent paper I had traced the 
outlines of the continents and their countries; 
the State and its counties; the county and_ its 
towns; I pinned the outlines to smooth paper 
and the children pricked them with hatpins. 

The older pupils assisted in markng the 
boundaries with pencils, putting in the moun- 
tains with green crayons, and the rivers and 
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lakes with black—as that will show on all 
colors. 

The little folks enjoyed coloring the maps 
with the prettiest tints that we could get, and 
were sure to remember the names of those they 
had colored. We had a variety of mounts. 
The maps were bright and ornamental, as well 
as i Most of the children made maps 
to carry home, so that their parents could see 
how well they were learning. We made sten- 
cils of some of our maps. For a United States 
map we used a large, nicely mounted railroad 
map that cost us fifteen cents. The superin- 
tendent nodded approvingly when he saw our 
maps, and said, *‘Sometimes it is a good thing 
not to have everything provided.”” 

To encourage the Pilling classes to do their 


best, I write their names on cardboard and. 


hang it on the wall. When they have had 
ten perfect spelling lessons, I give them small, 
bright gummed flags of the United States to 
place opposite their names. Even the dullest 
child in school will try hard to get as many 
flags as possible. The flags are cut apart at 
the end of the term and each child has the 
strip of flags opposite his name. ; 

L. E. B., Vermont. , 


Rocky Roads. 


In teaching my little folks to make the 
figures, I found some difficulty, especially 
with one little five-year-old, whose hand was 
too fat and chubby to guide pencil or chalk. 
To overcome this, some plan must be devised. 
The eyes and muscles must be taught the cor- 
rect form. ‘To do this, a copy was put on the 
board, The little folks then seaniiianed these 
on their desks with pebbles, gathered by them- 
selves. They considered this great fun. New 
words also, are taught in the same manner. 
In geography classes, the outline of a state is 
made of small stones. Let one stone, larger 
than the rest, indicate the largest city; another, 
not quite so large, the next city in size, etc. 
A number are piled together to show mountain 
chains, while one with a sharp edge, is used 
for a single peak. Common sewing thread 
or wrapping cord traces the river courses, and 
our map is complete. 

No more inexpensive material could be 
imagined. It will also serve as *‘ Busy Work.”’ 
Even the **First Readers,’’ with a little 
patience on the part of the teacher, will be 
able to outline their native state. 

Mamie Egg, Brownwood, Texas. 


Homophones. 


It needs only a glance at the letters of 
illiterate persons to convince the teacher that 
homophones are the words most often incor- 
rectly spelled. Indeed the average person 
passes lightly over such words as, here, hear, 
there, oui their, but dwells on the long, unused 
words, 

How to arouse the interest of pupils in these 
neglected words is a vital question. I shall 
give my method, hoping that some other 
teacher will find it a help. 

First. I give the pupils a group of six 
homophones, making twelve words in all. 
Pupils are required to learn these, with their 
different meanings. In the class, emphasis is 
laid on the importance of using these words 
correctly. The pride of the pupil is appealed 
‘to, and he is very careful not to use sae words 
in the wrong connection, especially in letter 
writing. 

Second. Ihave the pupils write sentences 
illustrating the correct use of each word. 

Third. ‘They are required to write letters or 
compositions, using these words. For instance, 
I tell the pupils to write to Cousin Jamie in 
Maine am rn they have one there or not, it 
makes no difference),describing a Texas cotton- 
field; or I give them the title of some story, 


such as, ‘‘Mary and the Little Lamb,” in 
writing which, the words before studied are to 
be used. In this manner, the spelling and 
correct use of the word is indelibly impressed 
on the pupil’s memory. This is also an excel- 
lent drill in composition. The artless and 
amusing themes that children sometimes write 
will surprise teachers who have used this plan 
for the first time. 

Try this, teachers. It may be the means of 
awakening in your pupils, talents that would 
otherwise lie dormant. 


Mamie Egg, Brownwood, Texas. 


Spelling Contest. 


Two classes can be combined for this contest 
—a large number of pupils making it more 
interesting. 

The teacher appoints two Fg to be cap- 
tains for the first week. he captains then 
choose sides. The regular spelling lessons are 
given and after phi spelling class the names 
of those who have misspelled words and the 
number they have misspelled are placed on a 
blackboard. A record, also, is to be kept and 
at the end of each week the names of the 
pupils who have misspelled words and the 
total number each one has missed is placed on 
a blackboard. This will help the new captains 
in choosing sides. 'The new captains are to be 
elected, by the pupils,.from the list of perfect 
spellers. 

This may seem to be a great deal of trouble, 
but the interest taken in it by the pupils and 
the decrease in the number of misspelled words 
will geen 4 repay anyone who tries it. Each 
pupil will want to be a captain or, at least, a 
candidate, so the spelling lesson will receive 
more attention than it otherwise would. 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT DEVICE. 


The teacher should divide the class or let 
the pupils choose sides for a certain length of 
time—a week is the most convenient. Have 
each pupil prepare a certain number of ques- 
tions (and answers), according to the length of 
time allowed, and bring them to the class. 
After the regular recitation, let the pupils ask 
their questions, allowing the pupils on the 
opposing side to answer. If no one on the 
opposing side can answer it, let the one who 
asked it, or some one on his side, answer. A 
record is kept by the teacher. Each question 
asked and each one answered counts a point. 
At the end of the week the points are counted 
and the side scoring the most points wins. 
This can be used in history, also. It can be 
made very interesting, and the amount of 
knowledge the pupils obtain, of the subject 
studied, 1s surprising. 

Nellie Boogren, Au Train, Mich. 

[Both your spelling and civil government 
hints are **just the thing.”’ And we shall all 
be trying to follow them this month. Call 
again.—Eleanor Lee. ] 


A Spelling Plan. ~ 


To encourage the pupils to ny their 
—, lessons,, have an Honorary paliee 
List. Each Friday write on the blackboard 
the names of the pupils who have been perfect 
in spelling every day during the week. Chil- 
dren seem to feel it an honor to have their 
names in this list and study better. 

On Monday, after the spelling recitation, 
the teacher may ask all pupils perfect in spell- 
ing to stand, and then write down their names 
while they are up. She should let all perfect 
pupils stand each day; they seem to feel very 
proud to have a perfect lesson even though 
they have no hope of getting their names on 
the list. 

This plan has been very successful. In my 
room of forty-three pupils there are usually 
about sixteen pupils’ names on the Honorary 


Spelling List and the general work is much 


better. Myrtle Harnly, Lodi, California. 


A Newspaper for the Schools. 


I find that when pupils are reading from a 
text-book in class, they take very little interest 
in the work and regard it as a task which they 
try te get through with in the quickest and 
easiest way. 

If the teacher can form a reading club with 
the pupils, it will help to create interest. Let 
each grade select some book from the library, 
suitable for that grade, and let one or more 
from each grade read a portion of the book 
selected to the school each morning. The 
remainder of the school should listen to the 
reader and when he has finished the teacher 
and pupils could discuss the story. The reader 
should make it his aim to interest the other 
pupils in the story and secure the best attention. 

hat all ree? Be really need in reading, 
and what I sincerely hope we shall all be able 
to procure before long, is a weekly paper con- 
taining selections suitable for reading in all of 
the grades, taking practically the same work 
that is given in the readers, together with the 
setcipal tases uf the day, for the advanced 
grades to read. This would combine current 
topics with the reading. 

Buch a paper, together with the help of the 
library, would furnish sufficient reading for 
the school and relieve the necessity of the 
regular readers. 

he teacher should take up a. collection 
among the pupils to help pay for the paper, 
and interest the pupils in the club plan as 
much as possible, so that they will regard the 
paper as theirs. 

he teacher could give the time which is 
taken up now with the reading classes, to 
reading and discussing the selections in the 
paper. If there was not sufficient reading in 
the paper to supply the school for the week, 
the extra time should be spent reading from 
the library. 

Walter Crandall, Unadilla Forks, N. Y. 





Good Natured Again 
Good Humor Returns With Change to Proper Food 


‘**For many years I was a constant sufferer 
from indigestion, and nervousness amounting 
almost to prostration,’? writes a Montana 
man. 

‘**My blood was impoverished, the vision 
was blurred and weak, with rag | spots 
before my eyes. ‘This was a steady daily con- 
dition. I grew ill-tempered, and eventually 
got so nervous I could not keep my _ books 
posted nor handle accounts satisfactorily. 
can’t describe my sufferings. 

**Nothing I ate pores with me, till one 
day I happened to notice Grape-Nuts in a 
grocery store, and bought a package, out of 
curiosity to know what it was. 

“TI liked the food from the very first, eating 
it with cream, and now I buy it by the case 
and use it daily. I soon found that Grape- 
Nuts food was supplying brain and nerve force 
as nothing in the drug line ever had done or 
could do. 

**It wasn’t long before I was restored to 
health, comfort and happiness. Through the 
use of Grape-Nuts food my digestion has been 
restored, my nerves are steady once more, My 
eye-sight is good again, my mental faculties 
are clear and acute, and I have become so good- 
natured that my friends are truly astonished 
at the change. I feel younger and better than 
I have for 20 years. No amount of moncy 
would induce me to surrender what I hve 
gained through the use of Grape-Nuts fooc. 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. ‘*There’s‘a reason.’? Read the little 


book, **The Road to Wellville,”’ in pkgs. 
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school is holding its own in the common 

school branches as compared with the old- 
time school and that it has made decided pro- 

ss in these very lines. ‘This does not mean 
Frat the schools are above criticism, nor does 
it mean that wet are meeting the requirements 
of modern conditions. While the point of 
attack has been the teaching of the ‘*Three 
R’s,"” I am convinced that the great weak- 
ness of our schools is in their failure to prepare 
the child to understand and master his present 
environment. 

There are many tendencies and practices in 
an American life that are bad. Lack of re- 
spect for law; indifference to the claims of 

ublic service; acceptance of graft on the part 
of many and etidlions at it by all; lack of 
honesty, integrity and real patriotism in office- 
holders,—all of these are matters which 
the public school can do a great deal to correct 
and which must be corrected if our republic is 
to stand and if our moral life is to be pre- 
served. I may discuss some of these questions 
and show the office of the school in their 
correction in. future articles. They are men- 
tioned here merely to call attention to the 
many problems that confront the educator. 
That the school must meet them is self-evident. 
It reaches nearly all the children; it holds 
them for a longer time than any other agency 
save the home; it subjects them to definite, 
systematic, continuous, and persistent purpose 
under wise and competent teachers. Therefore 
there is no agency to equal it in opportunity 
or to compare with it in results. -How im- 
portant then, that the schools definitely turn 
their attention to such evils as exist in our 
national life in order to effect their cure. 

But I design here to call attention to a par- 
ticular direction which our schools must take 
in the future, a direction that our American 
public does not yet fully appreciate. I allude 
to manual and industrial training. It is not 
my purpose here so much to discuss the phil- 
osophy and theory of manual and industrial 
training as to show the great need of them and 
therefore to impress upon teachers that this is 
to be the ee of sbetidion for which they 
must prepare themselves. A discussion of the 
philosophy and place of these subjects also 
must be reserved for another article. 

There is a great deal of unrest among: teach- 
ers as to the output of our schools. At a re- 
cent meeting of the Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association, a committee was appointed to 
take into account the complete reconstruction 
of our school work with a view more nearly to 
meet the demands of the present. A great 
organization was recently founded in New 
York, the purpose of which was to promote 
industrial education, and the Massachusetts 
legislature has recently published a report con- 
cerning this matter. ‘fe feeling is growing 
that in some very important particulars, espec- 
lally in the training in the manual arts, our 
schools are failing to meet the requirements of 

age. 

It will at once appear that there is need for 
Manual and industrial training that did not 
exist in those primitive times when the boy 

rew up in daily contact with life under the 
irection of his father, whom he followed 
upon the chase, assisted in the care of domestic 
animals, and who took part in the simple 
duties of t' ir primitive life. All that the 
child neede to know he learned through actual 
contact with the things around him. No other 


|: MY last article I showed that the modern 
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By Levi Seeley, Ph.D. 


school was necessary—he learned through 
doing. Even in more recent times, when a 
large proportion of the people still lived in 
that country—and that is not so long ago, as 
in 1850 seven-eighths of our population lived 
outside of cities of 8,000 inhabitants—and 
when children were taught the responsibilities 
of farm life or when seven years were required 
to learn a trade, there was little need of man- 
ual training. The remarkable growth of 
cities and the great impetus given to indus- 
trialism in late years, have thrust new problems 
upon the schools. The course of study must 
be adjusted to new conditions. Unhappily, all 
children cannot be brought up in the country, 
the natural place for their best development, 
and the sad ioe resulting from this fact must 
be made up as far as may be by some other 
means. 

Professor Paulsen, the great German pro- 
fessor of pedagogy, charmingly tells of his 
arly childhood in these words: **I have before 
this more than once expressed my gratitude 
to the village school of my early home in 
North Friesland, to which, next to my mother, 
I owe the first elements of mental culture; that 
need not hinder me, however, from taking the 
opportunity to repeat the expression and at 
the same time to utter my conviction that the 
right kind of village, the right kind of farm 
home, and the right kind of rural school, unite 
to form the most perfect place of education 
to be found on earth for the years of childhood 
and boyhood. This rural domain offers all 
the possibilities of culture in the form in 
which the child needs them and can use them 
for the development of its bodily and mental 
powers. It one the child in the midst of a 
real world which his powers can grasp, a real 
world which not only invites him to grasp and 
handle, and so in the way most effective for 
children—and perhaps for all—gain actual 
acquaintance with the real world.”’ 

Professor William Noyes, in a recent address, 
very forcibly points out the educational ad- 
vantages of the farm boy as follows: ** Besides 
constantly exercising his powers of observation, 
not idly but with a purpose, attention to the 
task in hand was constantly trained. All his 
constructive powers were called into play, 
whether in making toys and traps for himself 
or in helping in the multitudinous occupations 
on the farm, inthe home and in the shop. 
For example, on the farm boys milked, drove 
the cows to and from pasture, fed and cleaned 
and harnessed and drove the horses, helped in 
the shearing, the plowing, the seeding, the 
haying, the hop-picking, potato digging, the 
corn hoeing be Nusking and shelling, laid 
stone walls, went to mill and on other errands, 
cleared and burned brush, provided chips and 
firewood, took part in the lumbering, stone 
dragging, building, road making, ~ blacksmith- 
ing and shoemaking. 

**Girls were busy, not only in the few activ- 
ities now surviving in the home, such as house- 
cleaning, sewing, mending, cooking, launder- 
ing and dish washing, but in carding and 
spinning wool, knitting, weaving, tailoring, in 
making the household linen and cotton and 
the rag carpets, in filling quilts, in drying 
fruits and making pickles, jellies, lard, soap, 
cheese and sausages, in brewing and distilling, 
in dyeing, wall-papering, white washing, gar- 
dening, raising poultry and a hundred other 
activities that called forth many resources of 
mind and body.”’ 

All of this is certainly a part of education 
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and a very important part, which, it is to be 
feared, is sadly neglected under our modern 
conditions. A large part of the readers of the 
Normal Instructor are teachers of the rural 
schools. They are seriously handicapped by 
lack of apparatus, insufficient supplies, irreg- 
ular attendance, and want of active interest in 
their work on the part of school patrons. Let 
such teachers rémember that the whole of the 
life of the children, especially those who live 
on farms, is made up of educative influences, 
and that the work of the school is supplemented 
and fortified by agencies that are utterly want- 
ing in city systems, agencies that foster the 
best of habits, that stimulate the natural abil- 
ities, that produce active minds and healthy 
bodies. 

If Professor Paulsen is right in his estimate 
of the rural school, and I believe he is, then 
the country school teacher has the grandest of 
all missions and the noblest of all opportun 
ities. And here we have the explanation of 
the fact that so many of the great men, the 
leaders of great enterprist s all over our land, 
come from the country. They are trained to 
do, to handle, to accept responsibility, to de- 
vise, to meet situations, to find their way out 
of dilemmas, to utilize the materials at hand 
and to get along with a few simple things, and 
to be satisfied with a little. And such train- 
ing develops mind and body alike, it stimulates 
brain power while it teaches the hand to obey 
the mandates of the will with skill and dexter 
ity. Andthat is what makes the complete 
man, resourceful, originative, courageous, am- 
bitious, and confident as to his own powers. 
And that is the kind of man that succeeds be- 
cause he has in him the consciousness of power 
and it is the privilege of the country teacher 
to train the boys who are to become men of 
this character. 

But not all children even in the country, and 
certainly not those brought up in the city, are 
favored with the opportunity to gain this edu 
cation by natural means, Hence the necessity 
of introducing artificial means to meet this 
want, and manual and industrial training 
seem to be the only way of meeting it. From 
the standpoint of practical utility nothing is 


of more value than industrial training. ‘The 
wonderful growth of our electrical industries 
alone has created a demand for trained young 


men that our technical schools are wholly un- 
able to supply. One firm last year offered 
wsitions to forty out of a class of forty-nine 
in one institution, and there were re quests for 
more than twice the number in the graduation 
class three months before commencement, and 
the history of this school is the history of all 
the technical schools in the country. Only a 
very small number of our children can attend 
these higher schools of technology and it is the 
great mass of the people with whom we are 
concerned. They are to be reached by the 
simpler forms of manual training, those forms 
that are educative rather than utilitarian, those 
that touch the life of everybody. 


I believe that our people do not yet under 
stand the importance of this work, else they 
would devote funds sufficient to establish and 


maintain it in every school in our land. 

In the next article I shall show what our 
government is doing to inform the people and 
what other nations are already doing in the 


field of industrial training. 


Have you seen our new publication, the TEACH- 
ERS WORLD? For Intermediate nd Grammar 
Grades. $1.00 per year, two years for $1.60. 























































Physical Training and Hygiene. VIII. 


**We are all sculptors and painters, and our 
material is-our own flesh and blood and bones. 
Any nobleness begins at once to refine a man’s 
features, any meanness or sensuality to im- 
brute them. ’’— Thoreau. 


N OUR study of the human telegraph sys- 
| tem, we learned about the construction of 
the wires, the code of discipline, and the 
work of the great master operator, but we did 
not visit any of the branch, or special offices. 
These offices are five in number and are very 
important as they control all the business of 
sight, hearing, touch, taste and smell. A 
special kind of wire (or nerve) connects each 
office with the head office. In each office are a 
number of operators who assist the office chief 
in sending in messages to the great master 
operator. The work done by these offices is 
very interesting, and we can well spend two 
weeks or more in making a. general investiga- 
tion of their methods. 

The office of touch is very large and is 
divided into four departments. Each depart- 
ment has its own special business. We find 
the sense of touch, the sense of temperature, 
the sense of pressure, and the muscular sense 
all being looked after by operators that are 
past masters in their art. e find the organs 
of touch in nearly all portions of the general 
surface of the body and in some mucous mem- 
branes, but it is the most highly developed in 
the hand, the tip of the tongue, and on the 
face. It is the least developed upon the back, 
owing to the smaller number of tactile cor- 
puscles there and the thicker epidermis. These 
tactile corpuscles are small, oval structures 
composed of cells from which a sensory nerve 
arises to carry the message. 

The office of taste is located in the mucous 
membrane of the tongue and palate. We find 
the nerves of taste located in the raised eleva- 
tions, or papilla, of the membrane. These 
papillze are of three kinds. The first, called 
the filiform, are long and slender and are 
placed along the tip of the tongue. They con- 
tain the sense of touch. The fungiform pa- 
pilla are mushroom-shaped. The  circum- 
vallate papilla are caaadaien ved with a little 
ditch or moat about them. These are situated 
in double rows, forming a V on the back of 
the tongue. These contain the taste bud which 
is made up of cells arranged like the petals of 
a resebud, the inner cells having fine pro- 
cesses reaching to the surface. The fine nerve 
endings of the glossopharyngeal nerve of taste 
run into these inner cells and thus the taste 
bud sends its impressions to the brain. Taste 
buds have to act on four kinds of taste,—salt, 
sour, sweet and bitter. Bitter tastes are per- 
ceived at the back of the tongue. When the 
mouth is dry, the taste is very weak. Taste is 
largely dependent upon the organ of smell. 

The sense of smell is located in the delicate 
mucous membrane which lines the upper part 
of the nose. The outer openings of the nostril 
lead to the nasal chambers. hese chambers 
a at the back into the pharynx. Into these 
chambers from the side protrude the turbinates, 
three spongy scroll-like bones. In the mem- 
branes of the upper nasal chambers are many 
rod-shaped cells which contain the endings of 
the olfactory nerve. Any odor which floats 
in the air and is drawn through the nose stim- 
ulates these rod cells, and thus the sense of 
smell is sent along the olfactory nerves to the 
brain. The lower part of the nostril is lined 
with hair which serves to sift the dirt and 
bacteria from the air as it passes to the lungs. 


THE SPECIAL SENSES 


By Inez N. McFee 


The organ of the sense of sight is located in 
the eyeball, or baywindow of the brain. 
This is such an important office that we can 
not here enter into a detailed description of it. 
Get as many good authorities as possible and 
study the following outline. 

I. Plan of the Eyeball—Optic nerve, Retina, 
Vitreous humor, ns, Cornea, Conjunctiva, 
Sclera, Iris, Pupil, Aqueous humor, Ciliary 
Muscle, Choroid. (Draw a diagram of the eye, 
indicating the parts learned. Pupils should 
practise this until they can do it quickly and 
neatly). 

II. Structure of the Retina. 

III. The Mechanism of Sight. 

IV. Care of the Eyes. (Read the chapter 
on this subject in Walker’s ‘* Beauty Through 
‘a 2 

he ear is the organ of hearing and is the 
most complicated of all the structures that are 
employed in the reception of external impres- 
sions. The parts which compose it are numer- 
ous, and some of them are extremely small 
and delicate. Nearly all of these parts are 
located in an irregularly shaped cavity hol- 
lowed out in the temporal bone on each side of 
the head. That part which contains the audi- 
tory cavity has the densest structure of all the 
bones of: the body. ‘*The Ear’’ and ‘*How 
we Hear’’ are too iad subjects to enter into 
here. Study the following outline: 

I. The xternal Ear—Auditory 
Concha, Hairs and little glands. 

II. The Middle Ear or Tympanum—Mem- 
brane tympani, the Ossicles, Eustachian Tube. 

Note.—**Small as are these ossicles—and 
they, together, weigh only a few grains—they 
have their little muscles, cartilages, and blood 
vessels, as perfectly arranged as the larger 
bones of the body. One end of the chain of 
ossicles, the mallet, is attached to the mem- 
brane of the tympanum, or outer drum-head, 
while the other end, the stirrup, is firmly 
joined by its foot-piece to a membrane in the 
opposite side of the cavity. The chain, ac- 
cordingly, hangs suspended across the drum 
between the two membranes; and when the 
outer one vibrates under the influence of the 
sound-wave, the chain swings inward and 
transmits the vibration to the entrance of the 
inner ear.”’—Hutchinson’s Physiology. 

III. The Internal Ear, or Labyrinth—Ves- 
tibule, Cochlea, Semi-Circular Canals, Mem- 
branous Bag. 

IV. Protection of the Sense of Hearing. 


canal, 


Special Topics for Study. 


These topics should be made the busis for 
general reading and then be used as subjects 
for Compositions. 

]. Education of Taste. 

2. Education of Touch. 

3. Sensations of Temperature and Weight. 

4. Care of the Eyes, Fars, and Nose. 

5. How we Hear. 

6. Influence of Alcoholic Drinks and Nar- 
cotics on the Special Senses. 


Demonstrations. 


Note.—The following are adapted from 
Overton’s Applied Physiology. 

1. Examine the tongue of one of the pupils. 
Notice that its surface contains three kinds of 
oo There isa V-shaped row of large, 

at, and smooth projections upon its back 
part. There are red pinhead-sized projections 
scattered over the whole front surface. There 
are also fine projections like velvet spread over 





the whole surface. In all these projections, 
the nerves of taste seem to end. 

2. Test the power of taste in different parts 
of the tongue. Place a bit of sweet substance 
in the back of the mouth, and notice the slight 
taste which is easily tasted in the front part. 
Place some salt upon the front part of the 
tongue. Notice that it has little taste until it 
spreads to the back part. 

3. Have a butcher remove the bone contain- 
ing the middle and internal ear from a calf’s 
skull. Carefully cut away the shell of bone 
over the middle ear. One can judge of its 

(Continued on page 47) 





More Boxes of Gold 


And Many Greenbacks 


325 boxes of Gold and Greenbacks will be 
sent to persons who write the most interesting 
and truthful letters of experience on the follow- 
ing —: 5 

1. How have you been affected by coffee 
drinking and by changing from coffee to 
Postum. 

2. Give name and account of one or more 
coffee drinkers who have been hurt by it and 
have been induced to quit and use Postum. 

3. Do you know any one who has been 
driven away from Postum because it came to 
the table weak and characterless at the first 
trial ? 

4. Did you set such a person right regarding 
the easy way to make it clear, black, and with 
a snappy, rich taste ? 

5. Have you ever found a bette: way to 
make it than to use four heaping teaspoonfuls 
to the pint of water, let shied on stove until 
real boiling begins, and beginning at that time 
when actual boiling starts, boil full 15 minutes 
more to extract the flavor and food value. (A 

iece of butter the size of a pea will prevent 

iling over.) This contest is confined to 

those who have used Postum prior to the date 
of this advertisement. 

Be honest and truthful, don’t write poetry 
or fanciful letters, just plain, truthful 
statements. 

Contest will close June Ist, 1907 and no 
letters received after that date will be 
admitted. Examinations of letters will be 
made by three judges, not members of the 
Postum Cereal Co., Ltd. Their decisions will 
be fair and final, and a neat little box con- 
taining a $10 gold piece sent to each of the 
five writers of the most interesting letters, a 
box containing a $5 gold piece to each of the 
20 next best, a $2 greenback to each of the 
100 next best, and a $1 greenback to each of 
the 200 next best, making cash prizes dis- 
tributed to 325 persons. 

Every friend of Postum is urged to write 
and each letter will be held in high esteem by 
the company, as an evidence of such friend- 
ship, .while the little boxes of gold and en- 
velopes of money will reach many molest 
writers whose plain and sensible letters contain 
the facts desired, although the sender may 
have but small faith in winning at the time of 
writing. 
= Talk this subject over with your friends and 
see how many among you can win prizes. It 
is a goud, honest competition and in the best 
kind of a cause, and costs the competitors 
absolutely nothing. 

Address your letter to the Postum Cereal 
Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., writing your 
own name and address clearly 
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School District Libraries 
HOW.TO SECURE AND HOW TO USE THEM 


HE habit of reading good books has been 
T the making of many men. It is very im- 
portant that our pupils acquire this habit. 
The minds of children, like their bodies, must 
be fed. If they are well fed they will grow 
strong and healthy; but if they are poorly 
fed they will become stunted and weak. How 
many of our children’s minds are improperly 
fed! But it is gratifying to know that many 
of our schools already have libraries and that 
many more are getting them with the peniet 
that the proper mental nourishment will event- 
ually be supplied to all children. 

The first problem is, how to secure the dis- 
trict library. I will not tell you how to raise 
the money, but will plead against the wasting 
of money for libraries. Let me explain what 
I mean. 

In a certain district, the sum of twelve 
dollars was raised for a library. The teacher 
handed the money to the RS but no library 
was purchased. Several months later the 
persons who had assisted in raising the money 
objected and demanded of the Board that they 
refund the money. After a little trouble and 
hard feeling the money was refunded. It is 
not wise to expect the Board to buy the books. 
There is not one Board out of fifty that is 
qualified to buy them, and they do not want 
to be bothered with such a duty. If one is not 
as experienced in books as he ought to be, he 
should ask the County Superintendent for 
advice, or he should let the Superintendent 
make out the complete list. Yet a good 
teacher, knowing the needs of his particular 
district, should be able to select a better list of 
books for his library than the Superintendent. 
At least he should revise and complete lists 
submitted. 

Money is often wasted in buying poor books. 
It is better not to buy any books than to buy 
**Gulliver’s Travels,’? *‘Chamber'’s Encyclo- 
pedia,”? or * Dryden’s Poems.’’ I mention 
these, because I have seen them in school 
libraries and I know they were worse than use- 
less. Some schools have for their librar 
a complete set of books, such as Scott’s, Thack- 
eray’s, or Dickens’ novels, Of course, they are 
rood books, but how often will they be used 
in the rural schools? How many pupils in our 
rural schools will read them? A very small 
per cent, indeed. 

We should feed the children’s minds ‘‘bal- 
anced rations,’? and in order to do this the 
library should be well balanced, It should 
contain some fiction, to be sure; some good 
wetry like that of Eugene Field, Whitcomb 
Riley, Whittier and Longfellow ; some histories 
like Eggelston’s or Mara L. Pratt’s. Refer- 
ence books should be among the first purchased. 
Every school should have a Dictionary, Ency- 
clopedia, a good history, physiology, physical 
geography,and even a good current events paper 

Ifa Few well-chosen books are purchased and 
used they will lead the way toa ane library. 
It is not hard to get a library when the teacher, 
pupils and parents all want it. The teacher 
should so’ teach that the Board, parents and 

yils will see that a library is absolutely 
event A If the pupils and patrons enjoy 
reading and have ae all the books in the 
library, they naturally will want more. 

How to use a district library is another 
vital part of the library question, What will 
it profit a man if he have all the books in all 
the libraries and he does not use them? Books 
of themselves avail nothing. It is in their 
use that they accomplish good. 





By H. G. Wierenga 


The best way I know of getting a child to 
read good books is to make suggestions. 
Every day suggest some good: books in the 
library for a pupils to read, provided they 
are not inclined to read too much. Some 
pupils, I think, read too much. These should 

eld back as much as possible. In some of 
your classes, suggest a book to be read for to- 
morrow’s lesson. If the geography lesson is 
on the *‘Government of the United States,’’ 
ask the pupils to read Chapter V. of Carpen- 
ter’s Geographical Reader on North America, 
which gives a good description of the govern- 
ment’s aapleel. If the lesson in history is on 


some part of Washington’s career in the Revo-' 


lution, ask them to read Washington’s life in 
the encyclopedia, or some chapter in some of 
your books. Again ask some of your pupils 
to read a chapter of Franklin’s Autobiography, 
etc. If the reading lesson is a selection from 
Irving, call attention to the fact that the entire 
selection is in the library and also ask some of 
the pupils to read his life in the encyclopedia. 

It is not difficult to get pupils to read books 
if we will only give them the right kind to 
read. No two pupils will read the same kind 
of books. Some pupils like biography, some 
fiction, some like poetry, while only a few like 
humorous writings. Give each pupil the book 
to read that suits his own particular fancy. 

One can not get pupils to read by lecturing 
to them on the importance of good reading. 
Neither can we get them to read by suggesting 
it only for a day or two. One must suggest 
books every day. Every teacher who has a 
library, should study how to use it. Lead the 
pupils to see that they do not know all, but 
that what they do know is only a beginning of 
what they should know. The library contains 
subject matter for essays, and a skilful teacher 
can incite the pupils to read and lead them to 
reproduce in their own language, facts, events, 
narrations or descriptions. Prose and poetry 
containing fine thoughts should be nee Leward 
descriptions of various works should be 
written; the beauty of expression and shades 
of thoughts should be critically pointed 
out. “In all these ways—and more that 
will suggest themselves to a teacher having 
the matter at heart—the training should begin 
that shall give to every pupil a Jue apprecia- 
tion of the strength and beauty of the Tnglish 
08 eal and skill in using it as an every-day 
tool.” 





Katherine L. Craig. 


Colorado State Superintendent of Public Inseruction. 


ISS CRAIG is a thoroughly trained 
M college woman whose life has been de- 
ro solely to the interest of public 
schools and is an educator well known in 
Colorado and especially in the city of Denver. 
Her parents were pioneers in Colorado, hav- 
ing located. in the early days in Jefferson 
county were Miss Craig has always claimed 
her home, although her educational work has 
taken her from there during the school year, 
she having been connected with the schools of 
Salt Lake City four years, and the public. 
schools of Denver several years preceding her 
election to this office in 1904. 

Miss Craig, before assuming the duties of 
her office, was recognized as a thoroughly culti- 
vated and competent teacher, in touch with, 
and an authority on the best thought and 
latest methods in pedagogy. 


She is broad minded, possesses a strong 
character and has gained an enviable reputa- 
tion among the educators and business people 
for her executive ability during her present 
term of office. 

Miss Craig’s administration of the affairs of 
this office in accomplishing practical results 
has at least been equal, and in some respects, 
ge to any geo | administration. 

uring the first year.of her administration 
she thoroughly revised and annotated the 
School Laws and decisions of the state, a much 
needed work, as previous to this time the laws 
and decisions were disconnected and conflicting. 

During her term of office she has revised 
and brought up to date registers, blanks and 
all reports aaa by the county superintendents, 
teachers and directors’ throughout the different 
counties,’ besides having performed the other 
duties of this office along advanced educational 
lines by addressing schools, institutes and 
other educational gatherings throughout the 
state. 

As a member of the state land board, by 
virtue of her office as state superintendent, she 
has ably assisted in accomplishing the many 
needed reforms which have brought to that 
board so much praise. 

Her literary talent is much above the aver- 
age, her latest work being an admirable 
primary geography illustrated by her own pen 
and ink sketches and destined to become 


popular with both teachers and pupils. 





In the Hayloft. 


By L. M. Montgomery. 


It’s the jolliest spot in creation 
And the very best playplace we know, 
This splendid old hayloft at Grandpa’s, 
With the cows in their stanchions below ! 
It is heaped to the rafters with clover 
That smells just like summer and June, 
And the swallows fly in at the windows 
Where the speckled doves murmur and croon. 


We’ve a camp and an Indian ambush, 
And a cavern where pirates carouse ; 
And the girls have a snug little corner 
Where sometimes we help them play house, 
For a girl isn’t much good for fighting 
Although at a pinch she can be 
A very good Indian captive 
Or a fair maiden shipwrecked at sea. 


Grandpa says he wonders our racket 

Doesn’t scare the cows into a fit, 

Or give the doves nervous prostration ; 

But they don’t seem to mind it a bit. 
And I don’t really think Grandpa means it, 
}_ For he says that he’s fond of a noise, 
And thinks that an Indian warhoop 
~ Is good for the health of all boys. 


Sometimes he comes up in the hayloft 
) And then I can tell you we’re glad, 
’ (For he tells us the dandiest stories 

Of his doings when he was a lad, 

There are lots of good things in a summer 
To fill a vacation with joy, 

But the best are a clovery hayloft 

‘ And a grandpa who once was a boy: 


—American Agriculturist. 





Take kindly all that is kindly meant, 

Be first to thank, be last to resent; 

Give smiles to all who give smiles to thee, 
And those who come frowning, feign not to see, 
And O! believe, this is the plan 

To lighten, to brighten, the lot of man. 
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NOTE TO THE READERS OF NORMAL INSTRUCTOR > 


You are all invited to send material to this department 
which you have used with success in your own schools. 

Remuneration for accepted original recitations, dialogues 
and special day exercises will be given at regular rates. 

Remuneration for accepted clippings of recitations will be 
made at the rate of fivecentseach. When sending clippings 
the following rules should be observed. Paste each clipping 
on uniform slips of paper, 324 inches wide and 5'4 inches 
long, only one clipping to a slip. Leave space at the top of 
slip for yourname and address. Clippings must be from 
periodicals not over two years old, must state the name of 
the author of the recitation and name of the periodical 
from which it is clipped. 

Address all correspoudence intended for this department to 
Miss Dorothy Sterling, care of Normal Instructor, 2394 Seveuth 
Ave., New York City. 


Spring’s V'rimmings. 
By Fannie Fairview. 


I’m first to introduce the style in Spring’s trim- 
mings, 

I arrived the day the first bluebird was singing, 

he wraps of my body and limbs all bedeckec 
With rare bullion fringe, expensive and chic, 

Thus 
Spake 
The 
Alder. 


Tis true vou were first to flaunt tassels and tags, 
Tastes differ you know, though I don’t want to 

brag; 
With the chirp of the robin, I sprang up, to say 
They use narrow, green ribbon for trimming, my 

way, 

Thus 
Spake 
The 
Daffodil. 


One mistake of your exhibit is its early date, 
The later the fashions the better they take. 

When the Orioles mate, I spring up in dots, 
Then, everyone copies my purple ‘French’ knots, 

Thus 
Spake 
The 
Violet. 


When the petite wren is building her nest, 
Your styles are passe, and have gone to their rest; 
While o’er land and sea from babies to ‘vet’s,’ 
All are wearing my white or yellow rosettes, 
ee i 
e 
“ The 
Daisy. 


I came into fashion the third day of creation, 
And have ever since covered the breast of the 

nations, 
Shame on you! my children, for such vain—glori- 

ous boasts, 
We're the same now, as when formed, by the ‘ Lord 

of the Husts,’ 

Thus 
Spake 
The 
Grass. 


Arbor Day. 
By Annie L. Laney. 


The trees woke up at sunrise 
And each dressed in his best 
The maple-tree and elm-tree, 
The oak-tree and the rest; ‘ 
The pine-tree brushed his needles 
And lifted higit his head, 
And to his leafy neighbors 
With cheery voice he said, 
‘*Spruce up, old Ce dar, 
Smile and be gay, 
Cheer up, dark Hemlock— 
This is Arbor Day. 
You, slender Birch-tree, 


Bow in the breeze, 
Smile and be gay 
For this is our day — 
The day of the forest trees.’’ 


All through the leafy woodlands 
A joyous rustling went, 
Such bending and such swaying, 
Such happy pleased content: 
The year was in its April, 
Why shouldn’t they be gay 
With little flowers springing 
Beneath their feet each day— 
Sing loud, oh Bluebird ; 
Sweet Robin sing; 
Up to the blue sky 
Your sweetest notes fling 
Merrily, cheerily, 
Sing in the breeze, 
Sing and be gay 
For this is our day— 
The day of the forest trees. 


Robin Song. 
By Susie Little Fitz. 
(Tune: ‘‘Marching Through Georgia.’’) 


In the morn when we awake, 
We hear the robin’s call, 
Sweet and clear and ringing,— 
’Tis a stirring note to all, 
When he summons all his friends, 
In such a jolly way, 
Calling them to breakfast in the morning. 


Chorus— 


Hurrahi Hurrah! The Redbreast we will cheer! 
Hurrah! Hurrah! His note is sweet and clear, 
How his voice in springtime, 
We all dearly love to hear, 
When we’ awaken in the morning. 


On the Jawn he hops about, 

Then stops to look and listen, 
For he hopes a worm to find, 

’Twill make his bright eyes glisten; 
How he pulls with all his might, 

When at last the worm is found, 
Such a dainty breakfast in the morning. 


Arbor Day. 
By Virginia Baker. 

Sweet Arbor Day, 
The Queen of May, 

With scent of blossoms in the air, 
With rippling rills, 
And bluebirds’ trills,— 

What other day is half so fair? 


Sweet Arbor Day, 
The Queen of May, 

With golden sunshine all alight, 
With waving trees, 
And hum of bees,— 

What other day is half so bright? 
Sweet Arbor Day, 
The Queen of May, 

With emerald grass and dewdrops clear, 
With everything 
That’s best of spring, 

What other day is half so dear? 


What the Little Bird Said. 
By Virginia Baker. 


A little bird perched on my window sill, 

And swayed and swung in the morning breeze ; 
And this is the song that he sang to me— 

‘*Oh what should we do if there were no trees? 


‘*Where would we build our pretty nests, 
If never a tree in the whole land stood? 
Where would we hang our cradles up 
To rock our dear little baby brood? 








‘*In the cracks of the bark on the good old trees 
We find the insects we like to eat; 

And the green leaves crowded on branch and twig 
Shelter us from the sun's fierce heat, 


‘*Little girl, little boy,’’ the birdie sang, 
As he spread his bright wings to fly away, 

“Tf you truly love your feathered friends, 
Plant trees for the birds on Arbor Day.’’ 


The Transformation. 
By Nellie R. Cameron. 


yoing to school, I saw one day 
Something pretty by the way. 


Oh so round and smooth and blue— 
Here and there a spot or two. 


And so dainty, frail and small, 
That I dared not touch at ali! 


In a nest of moss and hay, 
It was slyly hid away. 


When today I came to see 
Dainty treasure in the tree, 


Kimpty stood the nest, and bare, 
But a trace of it was there. 


Tiny bits of broken shell, 
Could these bits the story tell? 


While in doubt, I questioned long, 
Suddenly, I heard a song. 


Turning, where the song I heard 
Lo! I saw a little bird. 


Telling me in cheerful song 
Why—my treasure fair was gone! 


Arbor Day Drill. 
By Alice Cook Fuller. 
(For twelve little boys.) 


Provide three young trees, of any available kind, one taller 
than the others, and very ungainly looking, and the others 
nice ones. They may be mace to stand up by boring holes 
in square blocks of wood and placing the trees therein, 

If possible the boys should be dressed in brownie overalls, 
Each boy should have a small wooden spade. These may be 
made at home. 

Spades are carried over shoulders like guns at “‘carry arms.” 

(Enter six from each side, at back of stage. ) 

March across back to center, and by twos to the 
front; separate, march right and left across the 
front, up the sides, and entirely across the back, 
When both lines are extended fully across the 
back of the stage, turn and march to the front, six 
abreast. Halt with space enough between the lines 
so that it will not interfere with the movements of 
the drill. The position on the stage will now be: 

I 2 3 4 5 6 
7 8 9 10 II 12 


DRILL. 


(Four counts to each number unless otherwise 
specified. ) 

1. Spades dropped frém position on shoulder to 
the floor. 

2. Place foot on spade, holding the handle with 
both hands. 

3. Bend forward as though pushing spade into 
ground with the foot. 

4. Slide leit hand down handle, and toss spade 
as though throwing the dirt out to the left. 

5. Place spade again, 

6. Repeat 3, 4 and 5. 

7. Straigliten body. Front line face the left, 
back line face the right. 

Front lines step two paces to the left, and back 
line step two paces to the right. 

8. Repeat 2, 3 and 4. 

g. Lift spades to shoulders, march across front, 
four paces toward the back, cross the stage again, 
then four paces toward the front, and resume former 
position. 
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10. Drop spades to the floor and, grasping the 
handle with both hands, lean forward, and rest 
weight on the spade. 

11. Shift spade to right side and lean upon it, with 
the right hand against the side and the left hand 
on the left hip. 

12. Pick up spade, and repeat, 2,3,4 and 9. In 
passing the back of the stage the last time, Num- 
bers 2, 4, and 6 drop spades, pick up trees which 


* are disposed in a row at the rear of the stage, and 


pass on in line with the rest. 

13. Position. First line step one pace to the 
left, as boys place trees in the center of the group 
of four. 

14, Repeat 1, 2, 3 and 4 six times, as if filling 
up the hole in which the tree is supposed to have 
been set. The fourth boy continues to hold it in 
place. 

15. With spades pat the ‘‘dirt’’ smooth about the 
trees, four times. 

16. Straighten up. 
(Two counts. ) 

Song: ‘‘Naming the Trees.’’ 
Doodle.’’) 

George Washington we’ll call the first, 
In honor of the man, Sir, 
Who filled the presidential chair 
As only great men can, Sir. 
He stood for Truth and Purity, 
And may this tree so stand, Sir, 
An emblem of the fairest things 
In all this glorious land, Sir. 


(two counts) Face audience. 


(Tune: ‘‘ Yankee 


The next we’ll call Ulysses Grant, 
His motto: ‘‘ Perseverance.’’ 

This tree will represent the word, 
You'll see by its appearance. 

He planned for many battles great, 
And for himself won fame, Sir, 

We think this noble looking tree 
Is worthy of the name, Sir. 


Abe Lincoln shal! we call this last, 
A name not lightly wor, Sir, 

’Twill bear the name and honor of 
Our nation’s gree test son, Sir. 

Freedom for all! Oh, may this tree, 
Protect the little pistes Sir, 

And teach us by that kindly act, 
The meaning of the words, Sir. 


Voices of the Trees. 
A Dialogue 
By John R. Hilliard. 

Scene :—A little girl is sitting in a large armchair on one 
side of the stage, apparently in deep thought. In her hands 
she has pencil and opener. On the floor about her are scat- 
tered severa! books. he sege may be made as attractive as 
is desired. After the curtain rises, the child sits up and 
speaks. 

Little Girl—I can never, never doit. Here I 
have been thinking so hard, and now, when the 
afternoon is nearly done, I have not written one 
line. Why did Miss Hall give me this subject? 
Now if it had been ‘‘The Flowers of Springtime,’’ 
I would have had no trouble for I love flowers, or 
had almost any other topic been assigned me I am 
sure I would have succeeded. But what doI know 
about trees? Of course there are a few growing in 
our yard, but my Father says it would be well were 
every one cut down as they make our house sc 
damp, and Mother is seldom very well. She will 
not allow them to be removed though, for sie 
likes the flowers ::nd trees. But if they do cause 
her sickness and are a nuisance, as Father says, 
what is their use? HowI wish I knew! Well, I 
will try once more. Now, how shall I begin? 


THE OLD APPLE TREE. 





(Writes, then reads.) ‘‘There are many varieties 
of trees.’’ No, I don’t like that. That is plung- 
ing into my subject too abruptly. Perhaps it 
would be better. to speak of their beauty first, for I 
believe many : people consider them beautiful, 
though I don’t see it. (Writes again and reads.) 
‘‘What is more beautiful than a tree!’’ (Drops 
paper impatiently.) It is useless. My teacher 
will be displeased and my parents unhappy when 
my report comes home but I eannot help it. I 
-doubt if trees have uses unless to get children into 
trouble; and, as for beauty, they have a beautiful 
way of doing it, anyhow. Iam sotired! I think 
I will lie back here and when I am rested, I will 
make just one more attempt. Then—if—(she falls 
asleep). 

(Eleven little girls enter dressed in white, each 
carrying, if possible, a branch of the tree repre- 
sented. Bands of green ribbon, or green crepe 
paper, may be used effectively on their gowns. 
They stand carelessly about on the side of the stage 
opposite the sleeping child.) 

Maple—I am in such a flutter of excitement that 
the leaves on my branches have been stirring all 
the afternoon. 

Oak—I noticed, Neighbor Maple, that you seemed 
strangely affected, and once I thought to speak to 
you but just then Chestnut whispered some news to 


me in which I was interested— 
Apple—(interrupting.) News! What is it? J 
am excited now. 
Oak—With Chestnut’s permission, I will tell you. 


T. B. Wzaver, Prospect, 0. 
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Chestnut—Tell the good story, Friend Oak. 

Oax—A dear little bird called Robin, is arrang- 
sing to build a home among Chestnut's branches. 
The nest for that is wigit they call the home, is to 
be in color like her bark and already material is 
being obtained for it. 

Elm—Chestnut must be proud and happy. From 
my station across the driveway I can watch proceed- 
ings, and I shall take almost as deep an interest as 
if Robin and his mate had decided to make their 
home with me. c 

Locust—I am almost inclined to be jealous. I 
love the birds, and the soft perfume of my flowers 
would have been pleasant for Mrs. Robin as she is 
busy on her nest, but I shall send her a whiff of 
fragratice how and then. 

Chestnut—You are very kind, my friend, and I 
shall appreciate your acts of thoughtfulness. I 
have seen all the afternoon that Maple has been 
disturbed, and once or twice in her agitation I 
noticed that some of her leaves fell to the earth. 

Birch—I have stood by her side for many years— 
since I was born, in fact—but never have I seen 
her in the condition she appeared in this afternoon. 
I do not know the cause, however. 

Maple—Friends and neighbors, you know we 
live in close proximity and unless you desire one 
to hear your conversations, your whispers must be 
even softer than they have been today. But you 
are all entitled to know the cause of my distress, 
for it is a matter in which you are as much con- 
cerned as myself. I have often told you that from 
my position near our owner’s study window, I wit- 
ness peculiar sights, and conversations which, I am 
confident, the speakers would never desire to have 
repeated, come to my ears. But today’s occurrences 
capped the climax. 

Willow—What happened? 
longer in suspense. 

Maple—In the largest armchair in that study, 
close by the window, a little girl has been sitting 
pretending to be preparing a composition to be 
read in her school tomorrow. Really, she has 
worked but very little. Her subject is ‘‘Trees.’’ 
She complains that there jis nothing good to be 
said of us, our chief object being to make the 
lives of children miserable. She says, also, that 
we have brought sickness and trouble into her 
home, and that her father declares it would be well 
coultl we all be cut to the ground. 

All—Cut to the ground? 

Maple—Cut to the ground. 

Eim—Mercy on us! 

Oak—The vile wretch! and he sitting in the 
shade of my branches this very day! ! 

Christmas Tree—Is there a possibiilty of such a 
thing being done? 

Maple—Hardly, I think, for the young Miss de- 
clared that her mother opposes, the idea. She 


Please keep us no 


Vappreciates us. 








Mountain Ash—The good, kind lady. I will add 
an extra cluster of berries to my branches this fall 
as an expression of my regard for her. 

Locust—But how’ shall we deal with a child who 
criticizes us so harshly? If shé is as ignorant as it 
appears, would it not be well for us to’try to make 


' her acquainted with us? 


Tamirack—A very good suggestion, Friend 
Locust. Now I move that we form a line and when 
we have marched to the place where the maiden is 
sitting, that each in turn be introduced and then 
State a few facts which may interest her and cause 
her to form a kinder opinion of us. 

Apple—I second Tamarack's motion. 

Locust—All in favor say ‘‘Aye.’’ 

All—Aye, Aye. 

Birch—Then let us go at once. 

Oak—And Maple will lead the march. 

(To the strains of soft music the girls march 
around the stage and form a line before the sleep- 
ing child. } 

Maple—This, my neighbors, is the child who 
today, spoke so disparagingly of her friends, the 
Trees. She says we have no beauty. 





All—(Shaking branches in her face.) No beauty, 
you say? : 

Maple—And no uses. 

All— (Again shaking branches). No uses? 

Willow—I have a mind to send one of my long 
switches to her teacher tomorrow morning. She 
might find I have my uses. (Child stirs uneasily. ) 

Maple—-No, friend Willow. She is a poor, un- 
fortunaté chiid and we must deal with her kindly. 

I, little girl, (advancing) am the Maple. Under 
my large, sheltering branehes you have often re- 
clined when the summer sun has shone with un- 
wonted heat. I am said to be one of the most 
beautiful of trees. I am of especial use to the 
farmer, and in the spring he makes deep holes in 
my side, then places a spout in the opening made. 
Through this I give out a sap from which the 
maple syrup is manufactured such as is used on 
your breakfast table. Vermont is the leading 
maple sugar state. What gala times are enjoyed 
by young and old at the return of the sugar season! 
No doubt you have forgotten your sport of a few 
months since but you had it just the same. Thou- 
sands of my sisters growin the northeastern part 
of our country. From my reddish-brown wood 
furniture is made. There are many members of 
my family, who perhaps will speak for themselves 
at another time. 

Oak—I am the Oak. 

‘*Long ago in changeful autumn 
When the leaves were turning brown, 
From the topmost oak-tree’s branches 
Fell a little acorn down. 

I was once that acorn. I am now the great tree 
whose fruit you toss about so carelessly in your 
play. There are more than fifty members of my 
family in the United States. I am used in making 
furniture and in ship-building. I am also noted 
in history. 

When Governor Andros, marching from Boston, 
came into the assembly room at Hartford, Conn., 
demanding the charter of the colony, the people 
gathered about to look at the precious document 
which gave them almost independence, for the last 
time. Suddenly Captain Wadsworth extinguished 
the lights by flinging his coat ina dexterous manner 
so that itsweptthe circle of blazing candles, throw- 
ing the room into total darkness. Upon being re- 
lighted, the charter was gone. The Captain, in the 
confusion which had followed, had seized it and 
hidden it in the hollow of‘an oak-tree known ever 
afterward as the Charter Oak. This tree grew to be 
very large, measuring at last twenty-five feet in cir- 
cumference. In 1856, it fell to the earth, aged 
several hundred years. 

Elm—Yes, you recognize me, the Elm. I beau- 
tify many homes and country streets with my 
gracefully arched branches and dark green leaves. 
Like the Oak, I belong to a great family and, too, 
I have a place in history. It was under the spread- 
ing branches of a long dead sister of mine that 
William Penn made his famous treaty with the 
Indians when they said, ‘‘We will live in love 
with William Penn and his children as long as the 
sun and moon shall shine.’’ At Cambridge Mass., 
while standing in the shade of a great elm, Wash- 
ington took command of the American army and 
then went forth and led it to victory. 

Locust—Behold me, Locust! Am I not beautiful 
in the springtime with my great wealth of blossoms? 
Have you not often fallen to sleep with their 
fragrance filling your room? It is hard to believe 
you are the child who was speaking so severely a 
little time ago. The wood of some locust trees is 
very valuable because it is so strong and heavy: 
and it is used in ship-building. 

Chestnut—You know me, Chestnut, very well, 
for I have often given you of my fruit to eat. 
How pleasant you have found it in autumn after 
the first hard frost to go into the woods and gather 
nuts! I am immortalized in verse. You remember 
the beautiful poem Longfellow wrote. 


‘*Under a spreading chestnut tree 
The village smithy stands.’’ 


So many boys and girls have found it in their 
readers at school! When Longfellow was seventy- 
two years of age, the children of the city of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., where he lived, came together and 
presented him with a chair made from the wood of 
the tree under which the ‘‘Village Blacksmith’’ 
stood. Imagine his pleasure! He then wrote a 
poem especially for children which he called ‘‘ From 
My Armchair.’’ 

Tamarack—I am Tamarack. Sometimes I am 
called the Larch Tree. Longfellow sang of me in 
his beautiful poem, ‘‘Hiawatha.’’ Do you remem- 

(Continued on page 48) 





Sea-Rover’s Remedy 
Postum Coffee and its Power to Rebuild 


The young daughter of a government officer 
whose duties: keep him almost constanthy ou 
board ship between this country and Europe, 
tells an iviteresting tale of the use her father 
made of Nature’s food remedy to cure an at- 
tack of malarial fever: 

**Father recently returned from a long sea 
trip, bcd-ridden and emaciated from an attack 
of malarial chills and fever,’’ she writes: **In 
such cases people usually dose themselves with 
medicines, ps we were surprised when he, 
instead of employing drugs, proceeded to 
devote himself exclusively to Postum Food 
Coffee, of which he has long been fond. He 
used two or more cups at each meal, drinking 
it very hot, and between meals quenched his 
fever-engendered thirst at all hours of the day 
and night from a supply we kept ready in the 
water-cooler. For several days his only drink 
and sometimes his only food was Postum 
Coffee, hot or cold, according to the moment’s 
fancy. 

“Within a day or two his improvement was 
noticeable, and within a week he was a well 
man again, able to resume his arduous occupa- 
tion. 

**He first began to drink Postum Food Coffee 
several years ago, asa remedy for insomnia, 
for which he tound it invaluable, and likes it 
so much and finds it so beneficial that he 
always uses it when he is at home where he 
can get it.”’ Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. While this man _ uses 
Postum as a remedy, it is in no sense a medi- 
cine but only food in liquid form. But this 
is nature’s way and ‘“There’s a reason.”’ See 


the little book, ‘’The Road to Wellville,”’ in 
pkgs. 








General Physical 
Weakness 


When the brain becomes fatigued 
and dull, the nerves irritable and 
unstrung, or the digestion and 
appetite impaired, it will almost 
always be found that the body is 
deficient in the natural phos- 
phates. 


HORSF ORD’S 
Acid Phosphate 


A scientific and carefully _pre- 
pared preparation of the phos- 
phates, restores to the system the 
deficient elements so essential to 
sound bodily health. 


An Ideal Tonic In Nervous Disorders 


If your druggist can’t supply you, send 25 
cents to Rumrorp Cuemicat Works, P’rovi- 
mee, R. 1., for sample bottle, postage paid. 
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ATrain Load of Books 


Books to be closed out at less than cost 
of paper and ——- 
Fai 1 | Merrill & Baker, Nat. Book Concern, 


d Cash Bu rs’ Union,Colonial Pub. Co. 
e Standard Pub. Pub. House, The 
ave purchased the entire stock of four of these Big 


Dominion Co. 
two. We Book Houses and big quantities of the other 
= e are closing it out now at 10 to 50c on the 





SAMPLE PRICES; jave copy right books 


were $1.0. My price ist includes 
The Jungle, House of a Thousand Candles, Clans- 
man, Hearts and Masks, Eben Holden, Man of 
“ as and dozens of others. 
dis Britannica, Half Moroceo. 
— to y $96.00, My price $7.75. 

Diekens? ‘Complete Works, 15 Vol. Regular- 

ly $i: $15 . 00. My price $2.95. 
espeare Complete Personal Edition. 

.00. My price $8.75. 
Books. thousands of titles, 
shale of a lifetime to get almost any 
book or set of books you want for next 

to nothing, while the stock lasts, 


Books Shipped on Approval 
subject to examination In your own home before paying. Every 
book guaranteed_new and satisfactory, or subject to return 
at my expense. Write for my big Free Bargain List of this 
stock before ordering. It costs nothing, Wil! save you 
money- Postal card will bring it. 


DAVID B. CLARKSON, The Book Broker, 
@ 416 Como Building, Chicago, 














“Two Best) 
‘riters 


siFountainPen 


the Clip-Cep 





atermans pen with 


This pen, which is the Standard of the 
World, has bee ome so because of the Spoon 
Feed. The Spoon Feed is flatand broad and 
has cups cut into the side which take up the 
overflow, common to all other fountain pens, 
when the ink is almost all out of the barrel. 
The Spoon Feed absolutely and positively 
overcomes this defect that existed even in 
Waterman's Ideal before its advent- Any of 
our dealers will explain this further. The 
Clip-Cap, acomparatively new fe. pature, holds 
the pen securely inthe pocket. "hese pe ns 
may be purchase dd almost anywhe ere and are 
exchangeable until satisfactory. 

All branches give particular attention to repairs and exchanges 
L. E. W aterman Co., 173 Broadway, New York. 
$ School St , BOSTON tate St., CHICAGO. 

742 Market St., BAN FRANCISCO. 196 St Jens 8t., MONTREAL 









































ThePsychological Clinic 


A Monthly Journal for the Study 
and Treatment of Mental and Moral 
Backwardness in School Children. 


Edited by LIGHTNER WITMER, Ph.D. 

Professor of Psychology 

University of Pennsylvania 
Send to “ THe PsyCHOLOGICAL CLINIC,” Station B, 
West Philadelphia, Pa., for a free sample copy of the 
first number published March 15, 1907, containing 
av article on “Whatis Clinical Psychology?” and 
information concerning courses in 

Educational and Child Psychology 
at the 

University of Pennsylvania Summer School 

july 8 — August 16, 1907 











SHORT STORIES. lc to 5c a Word. 
We sell stories and book MANUSCRIPTS, on commis. 
sion; we criticise and revive them and tell you 
where to sell them. STOKY-WRITING and JOUR 
SALISH taught by mail, Send for free booklet, “Writ- 
ing for Profit”; tells how 

THE NATIONAL PRESS ASSOC TATION, 
1% The Baldwin, Indianapolis, Ind. 














enjoy complexions that are free from 
\ blemishes and are as fair as a lily. They 
are the users of Lablache. Its pecu- 

liar perfume which is extracted from 

flowers adds to its healthfulness. It 

is invisible. It makes the skin clear, 
smooth and youthful. 


. it’s a Wonderful Beautifier, 

te a fir/weg oubettt ates, They may be dangerous. Flesh, 

2 White, Pink or Cream, S0c. a box, of druggists or by mail, 
Send lec. for sample, 

"BEN. LEVY CO., French Perfumers 


. & 126 Kingston Street. Boston, Mase 3 
































NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club 


For all Grades. 


The following are some of the topics which will be discussed in this depart- 
ment from time to time: 

How I made my school a success, 

How I secure prompt attendance. 

How I interest my youngs er pupils when the older ones are reciting. 

How I improved the looks of my schoolroom. 

How I improved the looks of my school yard. 

Our most interesting Special Day Program. 

How I provided my school with a library. 

How I succeeded in interesting the parents of my school. - 

Methods I have found successful in interesting children to write letters and 
compositions, 

These and all other subjects interesting to teachers of ungraded schools will 
be discussed in this department. 

Letters should be short, for our space is limited and we want to give every 
state an opportunity to be 1epresented, Every teacher whose manuscript is 
accepted for this department will receive an order certificate and a catalogue 
of unusually attractive books suitable for the home or school library, from 
which a selection miay be made ae to the value of the manuscript, 
which will be indicated on the order certificate. 

When preparing letters for publication kindly observe the following points: 
Keep letter to club members and private letter to the President entirely separ- 
ate. For letters to Club Members use paper, 844x 5%. Write plainly and con- 
cisely on one side only holding the paper so that the lines will be about 7 
inches long. 

Rewrite your club letter until you are sure it is written as well as you are 
able to express it and that the spelling, grammar and punctuation are 


| correct, Write the number of words the letter contains in the upper right 


hand corner of the first page and your true name and address, for the presi- 
dent’s guide, in the upper left hand corner of the same page, always state how 
you wish your letter to be signed when published. 

All material intended for this department should be addressed to the Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Jean Halifax, care of Normal Instructor, 2394 Seventh Avenue, New 


York City. 
Club Motto for April. 


‘*His pine trees whisper, ‘ 7rust and wait!’ 
His flowers are prophesying 

That all we dread of change or fall 
His love is underlying.’’ 


Club Poem for April. 


‘*T hear it singing, singing sweetly, 
Softly in an undertone ; 

Singing as if God had taught it, 

‘It is better farther on.’ 


Night and day it sings the saiie song, 
Sings it while I sit alone, 

Sings it so the heart can hear it, 

‘It is better farther on.’ 


Sits upon the grave and sings it, 
Sings it when the heart would groan, 
Sings it when the shadows darken, 
‘It is better fariher on.’ 


Farther on! how much farther? 
Count the milestones one by one? 

. No, no counting, only /rusting, 
‘It is better farther on.’ ’’ 





President’s Letter for April. 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

Don’t you sometimes wish the days were twenty-seven hours 
long?—all but the Blue Mondays and the all-up-side-down-cranky 
days that persist in creeping in sometimes. / do,—for then I 
could answer, personally, the many enthusiastic Club letters 
speaking of the help received from these columns, As it is, as I 
am at present at least, very human, with human limitations, I 
have to sigh, ‘‘If there were only a dozen of me, I could just si! 
down and have a chat with everyone of you, Now, the only way 
to do is to say a hearty ‘Thank you all’ in my monthly letter,” 
And that is what I do. 

The letter writers declare that the Club is ‘‘just perfect.’’ Let’s 
see if we can't make it perfecter still, Now, will every single 
one of you who reads this please sit right down and pen me a 
little note—for publication or not, just as you prefer—and tell me 
just what you think would make the H. O. A. absolutely perfect— 
in your eyes. We have so many members and therefore so many 
chances for helpful hints, that these suggestions would be fitted 
for any and every school. 

We have our Letter, Post Card, and Curio Exchange, our cabinet 
coliections, State Booklets, Recreation hours and mutual exchange 
of all sorts of help. Some of the members want a Club pin. some 
wish we could hear from more members each month. The first is 
a good idea. As to the second, I wish we could squeeze in more 
letters, but there isn’t room for them, I regret tosay. But we'll 
omit the ‘‘Recreation’’ this month and so make room for a few 
more letters. 

Some of our members have asked for suggestions for graduating 
exercises for a sixth grade class passing from the intermediate, 
There is so little time before they are needed that you will have 
to sit right down and give us those exercises as soon as you have 
read this letter. Who will’send me a good exercise?, Tell about 
a program you arranged yourself, or of one that you have seen 
that is ‘‘the best thing out.’’ We must live up to our motto, you 
know, and Help One Another by sharing all our gocd things. 


“*T help you, and you help me, 
And ¢hen what a helping world we'll be!’’ 
as the little tot’s rhyme puts its. 


Mrs. Vincel, your ‘‘exchange’’ goes in this month, 
I know your region and liow much of interest it holds. 
inake a suggestion for your work: You are so near where 
‘ 


you see. 
Let me 


‘the clustered spires of Frederick stand 
Green-walled by the hills of Maryland,’’ 


that your pupils would, I am sure, be mnch interested in illustrat- 
ing it, e. g., with photographs, snapshots, or postcards. Make 
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HOME STUDY 
COURSES 


Orr School affords the 
home student an op. 
 sebineiei to pursue a 
omplete High School 
Course under professors 
in leading American co}. 
leges and universities, 
The Courses in English 
are given by Prof. Genun 
of Amherst; Latin by Prof. 
Harkness, of Br < Own: 
Greek, by Prof. Chase, of 
Harv ard. An eminent 
specialist is at the head 
of every department, 

We also offer normal 
and review instuction in 
the Common Brauches, 
also courses in Kinder. 
garten, Pedagogy, Science 
and Art of Teachi: ng, ete, 

Students may register at any time and may take 
up complete courses or pursue special branches 
Special attention is given to students preparing for 
teachers’ examinations or for college. 

Every reader of Normal Instructor who is inte 








PROFESSOR HARKNESS. 


rest- 





ed in home study and correspondence teaching 1s in- 
vited to send for a free copy of our peg Page cat- 
alogue and full information in regard to our ‘hea 


study courses. 
The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 34. Springfield, Mass. 






















POSITIONS 
41,877 
APPOINTMENTS 


were made to Civil Service 

places during the past year. 

Excellent chances for appointment this 
year. Noinfluence of any kind re. 
quired, Only a common school 
education is necessary, ‘These are 
excellent positions for young people, 
For lo years we have made a spec- 
ialty of training people by mail for 
these examinations, and so success 
ful have we been that thousands whom 
we have instructed are now in the 
Government Service at salaries from 
$840 to $1,400 per year. 

Our Civil Service announcements 
contain letters from about 500 per- 
sons who state that they owe their 
positions to our course of training. Do 
not attempt any Government ex- 

, amination without seeing our Civil 
Service announcement containin 
dates, salaries paid, places fo. hold- 
ing the examinations, and questions 
recently used by the Civil Service 
Commission. 

We also have the following depart- 
ments which give excellent courses: 

Law, Normal, Stenography, Bookkeeping and Business, Lit- 

erature and Journalism, Penmanship and Letter Writing, 

Agriculture, Horticulture, Dairying and Animal Industry. 

The Law Department is in charge of Hon, Clias. A. 
ex-Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Indiana. 

Write at once for oneof our catalogues. It will be 

sent free. 

COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 

WASHINGTON, D, C, 







EXAMINATIONS SOON IN 
EVERY STATE. 


Ray. 


















YOU HAVE NEVER ENJOYED 

aS Good a Glass of CHOCOLATE Soom 
NOT or.COLD 

as at the fountains of our 


30 RETAIL STORES 


THROUGHOUT THE 
7 STATES & CANADA 


fy oF at our authorized Sales Agents 
‘ IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
Where you have seen Bear Sos 
nec seatars ie ta ed 











AA ELICIOUS CHOCOLATE FLAVOR? 


WHY NOT ENJOY IT IN YOUR OWN HOME 
BY ORDERING A CAN OF 


,- 


BREAKFAST COCOA 


aT OWF 


Stores.Sales Agents or from your Grocer 
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little booklets into which the poem is neatly copied by the best 
writers, and let every other page, at least, if not every verse, have 
apicture of some kind. When your booklets are ready, I'll put a 
note into our ‘‘Exchange’’ for you if you wish, and you can 
exchange your Harper’s Ferry, or ‘‘Barbara Frietchie’’ booklets 
with some other teacher. 

Remember that I should have your letter for a certain month 
nine weeks before that number comes out. So you see we must 
hie ourselves to our desks and send our ‘‘hints’’ flying New-York- 
wards immediately. 

I want to make my letter very short this month, to allow for a 
call from as many members as possible. 

But be sure and remember that I want your ‘‘ How to make our 
Club still more helpful’’ as soon as possible. And if the hint is 
at all practicable or possible to follow, we’ll make the annex 
right-away, you may be sure, to ‘‘Help One Another.’’ 

Cordially yours, 
JEAN HALIFAX, President. 





Club Exchange. 


1. Principal George A. Jordan, Sunny Side High School, 
Champ, Virginia, would be pleased to exchange letters of all 
grades from 5th to 8th with other schools. Would like to ex- 
change Post Cards of natural scenery with other teachers. 

2. Mr. Guy A. Mowry, Grovania, (Montour Co.) Penn., teaches 
an ungraded country school. 
suitable for starting a good geographical cabinet. Minerals, 
woods, grains, raw products, or specimens not native to Pennsyl- 
yania are wanted. ‘‘Can furnish,’’ he writes, ‘‘interesting and 
yaluable specimens of brachiopods, spirals, limestone, corals, ]ime- 
encrusted moss, etc., for geological work. We prefer extreme 
western, northern or tropical specimens. Both United States and 
foreign products desired. Write giving list.’’ 

fl am glad to note each new cabinet started and am sure that 
such an addition to your schoolroom will be wonderfully helpful. 
—PRESIDENT }. 

3. Miss Carrie Robison, R. F. D., Ripley, N. Y., writes: “‘I 
have received much help from the Club and Club Exchange. My 
country school has started a museum and will be glad to exchange 
specimens and letters with schools in other states. We have 
ad, 3d, 5th and 7th grades. I shall be glad to exchange post 
cards with teachers from any place. All post cards and letters will 
be answered and specimens sent in return as quickly as time will 
permit With hearty wishes for the success of the Cub and each 
member, Sincerely yours, 

Cae 

4. Miss Elizabeth Chew, teacher of 7th and 8th grades, West 
Unity, Ohic, has several pupils who would like to exchange 
letters with pupils of similar grades in any part of the world. 

5. Mr. Walter Crandall teaches in a country school, Unadilla 
Forks, N. Y., and would like to exchange souvenir postals with 
other teachers, especially those in foreign countries. He writes: 

“T find the postals very helpful in teaching geography. When 
I receive postals with views of places or noted buildings on them, 
Ihand them to the pupils, who look the places up in their geog- 
raphies and try to find out all they can about the places. Some 
of them wiich are suitable I give the pupils to use as a basis for 
compositions. The post cards seem to give an interest that is hard 
to obtain otherwise.’ 

6. Ray K. Immel, R. F. D. No. 1, Bronson, Mich., sends a list 
of his pupils from ten to seventeen years of age who would like 
toexchange letters with other pupils near the Atlantic or Pacific 
coast, or in the far South. Such an exchange, he writes, ‘‘ Serves 
the double purpose of stimulating interest both in language and 
in geography and inspiring the pupil with a desire to travel and 
see for himself.’’ 

7. Miss Ivah Bagby, Greensboro, N. C., teaches. the Grammar 
and the Composition Work in the 6th and 7th grades of the South 
Greensboro Graded School, and would like to correspond with any 
teachers who have similar work. 

8. Miss Georgia A. Lansing, Gansevoort, N. Y., would like to | 
exchange souvenir post cards with other teachers, especially those 
ot the Western and Southern States. 

9. Miss Margaretha G. Parvin, East Berkley, Pa., teaches a rural 
school, and would like to exchange souvenir postals with teachers 
in Canada, Mexico, Cuba, Japan and the Philippines. She wishes 
touse them in her school work and hopes to hear from each 
country. 

10. Miss Anna B. Phillips, 519 Sixth Ave, Altoona, Penn., 
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the mountains, rivers etc. We will be glad to 
tell anything about our State, or send specimens 
of fruit, flowers, etc,’’. , 

15. Miss Effie M. Camwright, 364 Summer 
Ave., Newark, N. J., writes: ‘‘I am a city 
school teacher and would like to exchange 
souvenir view cards of Newark and of the Cats- 
kill Mountains for other view cards. Will 
answer promptly. I wonder how many teachers 
in the upper Grammar grades realize how these 
cards aid the work in history and geography— 
also in discipline.’’ 

[I realize the possibilities of the post card in 
the schoolroom, and that is why I enjoy seeing 
our cards go flying from one member to another, 
round the world.—PRESIDENT. }. 

16. Ella M. Hoyt teaches an ungraded school 
in Verbank, Dutchess Co., New York, and 
would like to exchange letters and souvenir post 
cards with teachers ef other schools. Would 
also like to have her 6th and 7th grades ex- 
change letters and specimens with other schools. 

17. Miss Annie W. Shuler, Box 31, Elloree, 
S. C., teaches in a rural school. Would like to 
exchange specimens and souvenir post cards 


| with teachers in the New England and Western 


| States. 


Would like to exchange specimens | 
| Y., teaches in the village school. 


| 


18. Miss Sheds Corners, N. 
She would 
like to exchange, witn teachers of other states, 
post cards having views of interesting buildings, 
‘‘or points of interest near where you teach.’’ 
19. Bennie A. Davis, Richton, Miss., a teacher 
and subscriber to the Normal Instructor, enjoys 


Lizzie Warren, 


| the Club Letters very much, and wishes to ex- 





enjoys the ‘‘interesting Exchange Department. I am assistant 
Principal of the Penn School here,’’ she writes, ‘‘and my _ pupils 
of the 5th and 6th grades would like to correspond with schools 
inthe far West and Southwest, or South, also South America, 
Cuba, Porto Rico and Hawaii. Our city is the location of the 
most extensive car and engine shops in the United States, perhaps 
‘n the world, The children will have souvenir post cards, Views, 
railroad maps, and specimens to exchange. We will try to answer 
alietters, I enjoy the Help-One-Another Club.”’ 





11, Mrs. Nora M. Vincel, Lovettsville, Loudoun Co., Virginia, 
teaches near Harper’s Ferry, and can furnish views of this historic 


fgion. She would like to exchange lettersand souvenir postcards | 
with schools in the North. Is very muct interested in the Club 
Exchange. 


12. Miss F. E. Miller, Hawarden, Iowa, is interested in the 
Club Exchange, and wishes to exchange souvenir post cards with 
other teachers, All postals will be promptly answered. 

13. Miss Josie Harrington, R. D. 1, Columbia, Lorain Co., 
Ohio, is a teacher of the 4th, 5th, 6th and 7th grades, and is 
axious to correspond with teachers in foreign lands—sle mentions 
the Philippines, Hawaii, Engiand, Germany, Cuba, China and 
in order to make the geography work more interesting in 
School. 

14. Miss Lillian Campbell, Washington, Beaufort Co., N. C. 
Writes: ‘‘I have been for several years a subscriper to, and an 
interested reader of the Normal Instructor, especially of the Help- 

“Another Club. I teach fourth grade work in the public | 
hools of this place, and my class is very anxious to correspond 
: some schools of the West and North. They are very much 

ted in geography and would like to know something about 


change souvenir post cards with other teachers. 





3! 


20. Miss Randa Hackett, Bowdoinham, Maine, 
writes: ‘‘I would like to join the Club Ex- 
change. I would like to exchange post card 
views with anyone that reads the Normal In- 
structor—a fine paper from which I get many 
good ideas.’” 

21. Miss Bertha Maxwell, Berlin Center, Ohio, 
teaches the primary room in a small village, and 
would like to exchange postal cards with 
teachers of the United States and of Canada. 
Would especially like views of schoolhouses 
and colleges. Will answer all cards received. 


Letters from Club Members. 


From Hawaii. 

A little note from Miss Alice O. Laing, 
Kohala, Hawaii, speaks of her methods of inter- 
esting her pupils in letterand composition work. 
She writes: ‘‘I first read to them the story of 
Black Beauty. Afterwards I had them write a 
‘Horse Letter,’ that is, making believe that they 
were horses telling of his or her own experience. 
Some were race horses, some work horses, others 
war-horses, etc. The same device may be used 
with other animals. I found the letters very 
interesting, and was pleased with the results.’* 


The Awakening of the Flowers. 


{For any.number of girls. Three girls as 
fairies dressed in white and gold, wiih flowing 
hair and wands. Any number of girlsin re- 
clining, or half-reclining postures before a back- 








She entire aim and purpose of the makers of Ba faSpirite Corsets is 
fo provide each woman with the corset best adapted to her figures 























as) << _FOR THE WOMAN OF FASHION | 
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The selection of a corset intimately suited to the figure must be- 
made before any other feature of artistic dress can be considered, 
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We have just added this season to our line of handsome School | 
Souvenirs, an entirely new style, which we call our 


STATESMAN-AUTHOR SOUVENIR 









T HIS ILLUSTRA- 
TION’ gives two 
views of our new States- 
man-Author Souvenirs. 
The one in the foreground 
shows the front cover of 
the Souvenir when closed; 
the background the two 
middle pages, when open, 
on which Name of School, 






























Place, Date, Names of Teach- All of our Souvenirs are pre- 
ers, School Officers and Pupils Barge copectaliy tor Cy Ea are 
are specially printed for each in grined Sy suai they con- 





order. 
In some features,we think this is the most artistic Souvenir we have ever issued. It is equal in appearance 
to many of the expensive art cards which you find for sale in the stores. These Souvenirs consist of a folded 
booklet, 8'9x5'4 inches in size, the covers being of dark gray Art Board embossed in color. A fine vignetted 
half tone of the great Statesman or Author named is attached to this cover. On inner pages of fine paper are 
extracts from his writin,< or sayings, and also the names of School, Officers, Teachers and Pupils, thus preserv- 
ing this distinctive individual feature of all of our Souvenirs united with a fine Art Card. The Souvenirs are 
tied with silk cord. The following are the personages represented in the series and whose portraits appear : 


STATESMEN :—Washington, Clay, Webster, Lincoin, McKinley. 
AUTHORS: Longfellow, Holmes, Whittier, Poe. 


Order either Statesmen Souvenirs or Author Souvenirs or both. Unless otherwise specfiied an assortment 
will be made up from the series ordered, or you can make your own selections from the names in one or both 
series. You can in this way have, if desired, all of one personage for some special occasion. Programs or ex- 
ercises for such special days can be inserted, 


Price—One dozen or less $1.20. Each additional one 5 cents. 


Other Popular Styles of Souvenirs Furnished By Us 


We have been furnishing Souvenirs for Schools for the past eleven years, and they have gone into more than 
one hundred thousand schools all over the United States. Among the most popular of the Souvenirs which we 
now supply, in addition to the Statesman-Author, are: 


THE WATER COLOR, four handsome designs. 


: TB I APH OF THE TRACKER or 
THE HARVARD, with Photograph of Teacher or iidi placed 72.8" HAR- 
School, or with the Flag on cover, or in Plain style. | Souvenirs 


when 
feature. and enables 
THE ELITE, with Photograph of Teacher or | bine the gift ofa photograph with =. 


eB atm $s than cost of a pho- 
School on cover. feavagh eee. the SY Secreeree om 

THE YALE, with Photograph or Flag on cover, or ad thus copies are a order be- 
in Plain style. = 







































Our Seuyeutrs ate puapgeed copeatetie tor cnet cations and cqutetn the name 
of the School, Teacher, School and of all the Pupils. This gives them 
an individual quality which can not be had by any ordinary card or gift. 


Our Souvenirs are Recognized as the Finest Possible Gifts for Close of School 


IP PURTHER|INFORMATION IS DESIRED, SEND FOR SAMPLES. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 










and form of the flower they represent. ] 


of sleeping children, and sing softly to the tune of ‘‘ Maryla 
My Maryland,’’ the following :— 


Come flowers, come, in every hue, 
April buds, O, April buds! 

Gome ope your eyes to heaven’s blue, 
April buds, sweet April buds. 

You've slept so long, ’tis time you wake, 
Come where the gentle shadows break, 
Come, come, your share of sunshine take, 

April buds, O April buds! 


(One Violet yawns, rubs eyes, slowly rises and sings softly ic the 
tune of ‘‘ Massa’s in de Cold, Cold Ground.’’) 


Hark! I hear some one a-caJling, 
Calling soft and low; 

Echoes soft are round us falling 
Where the gentle south winds blow. 

Sisters, tell me, are you waking? 
Open wide your eves, 

While the shadows ail are breaking, 
Breaking in t'ie blue, blue skies. 


‘Fairies dance lightly :zfore Violet and sing to the tune of 


‘*Lightly Row,’’ the fo: owing.) . 
Violet! V/olet! 
You’ re tie fairest floweret! 
Dainty, blue! Modest, true! 
Chiidren all love you. 
While the gentle showers fall, 
All the pretty songbirds call, 
**Violet! Violet! 
Dainty floweret!'’ 


(Fairies march about stage in a circle, single file, then pase 
before sleeping children and sing to the tune of ‘‘My Highland 
Laddie.’’) 


O, where and oli, where, does the brightest flower blow? (Repeat). 
By the cool mossy swamp where the stars gleam at night 
There the sweet buttercups hold their cups of gold so bright, 


(Buttercups, rising suddenly, sing—Air: ‘‘ Lightly ‘Row,’’) 


Here we stand! Here we stand! 
Such a golden-hearted band ! 
Fairies gay! Fairies gay! 
See, we come your way. 
Every blossom seems to be 

* Rich—as rich as gold can be. 
Here we stand! Here we stand! 
Such a happy band! 


(Fairies, hands outstretched in welcome, repeat air of last two 
lines, singing) — 
Welcome all! Welcome all, 
Ye who hear my call. 
(Violets, Buttercups and Fairies join hands and dance about the 
remaining children, singing the following. Air: ‘‘Song of a 
Thousand Years.’’) 


Open your eyes, dainty May flowers, 
Open your eyes to heaven's blue, 

Show to the world your beauteous blossoms 
All in their wealth of white and blue. 


Chorus— ; 
Open your eyes, my sweet May flowers 
See the wide world so bright and fair; 
See the wide world that bids you waken, 
Waken to sun and rain and air. 


(May flowers rise dreamily with half-open eyes and sing very 
softly. Air: ‘‘Old Black Joe.’’) 


Hark, do you hear the fairies call for me? 

Hark, do you hear the winds are calling me? 

List do you hear the call of Buttercup? 

I hear sweet silvr’y voices calling, All wake up!” 


(All bow low, form in line and sing. Air:.‘‘My Bonnie Lies 
Over the Ocean.’’) 


The May flower is awake on the hillside, 
The buttercups wake in the dell; 
Birds, flowers and sunshine all whisper, 
‘Tis springtime! ’Tis springtime! All’s well.” 
Chorus — 
All’s well! All's well! O, sweet is the springtime to me, to me, 
All's well! All's well! OU, s veet is the springtime to me. 


(Fairies dance lightly to front of stage, then back to the flowers, 
whe join hands and dance about Fairies, singing as fo!lows. Alt: 
‘*Good-night Ladies,’’—sway bodies to rhythm of song.) 


Good-bye fairies! Good-bye, fairies! Good-bye, iairies ; 
You're going to leave us now. 

Merrily we bloom away, bloom away, bloom away, 
Merrily we bloom away. 
Sweet, as sweet can be! 


Tableau—Flowers bent slightly towards Fairies, finger- upo! 
lips, in the act of throwing kisses. Fairies on tip-toe, om ove 
fot, gracefully, with wand beating time to music.—(Curtain | 
Miss Gusty VAN Roy, South Kaukauna, \\1> 





Lecture Courses. 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— ; 
I was Principal of a two-room school in an Ohio River lage. 





One of the first things I observed, on going there, was the serious 


April 190; 


ground of green leaves. Some represent violets, some buttercup, 
and some May flowers by wearing tissue-paper hats of the colo, 


Enter three fairies, stepping lightly. Pause before the — 
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FLAM KAY VINEYARDS 
oe | oe 3 : 







need of an educational reform, but now to accomplish it, was a 
problem of no little difficulty. Education there was at a discount, 
and amusement, trickery, and laziness were at a high premium. 
Of all the occupations common to small towns, the two that were, 
perhaps, most _industriously followed there, were loafing and 
cigarette smoking. There was a field for work, but many rocks 
and barren places for the seed to fall upon. 

I went to work to solve the problem. The people were very 
fond of ten-cent shows and other secondary amusements, I con- 
ceived the idea of gratifying their desire for amusement and at 
the same time, cultivating the higher sensibilities, by affording 
entertainment of a higher standard of excellence—at least, that 
rang with a little purer moral tone. I organized a literary society 
which held weekly meetings. I drafted a constitution and by-laws 
for the society and insisted on their rigorous enforcement. I 
talked literary work to the students and to the people. I secured 
the aid of some of the more educationally inclined people and of 
two or three neighboring teachers. We debated live questions and 
gave lessons on topics of interest, often using blackboard illus- 
trations, A real interest began to be awakened, and I remember 
when I gave a somewhat scientific lesson on a topic selected from 
Halleck’s Education of the Central Nervous System, that the 
listeners were so astonished at some of the revelations that some 
of them actually spoke of it the next day. 
tune of Late in the year, I undertook a school entertainment to establish 

. alibrary. Since it was necessary to charge an admission fee, I 
had to work against the discouragement of those who held that 
entertainments are a waste of time in school. Omitting details, I 
will simply state that, when the entertainment was over, it was 
pronounced the hest within the memory of the oldest living 
settlers, and we had made money enough, after paying all ex- 
penses, to purchase a handsome book-case, with a little left to 
buy new books, I dusted up the few old books, donated one, and 
secured a few others by donation. I drew up and carried out a 
strict set of library rules—I believe it is a good idea to enforce 

n rules where system is needed—and soon the students were reading 
the the books. 




































































Tn the sunny SACRAMENTO VALLEY are netting their 
owners every year from $150 to $400 per acre. 


“Want to know the reason? 
We'll tell you why.’’ 


In the first place the Flame Tokay Grape is the 
most popular table grape on the market, the best 
looker, the best taster, the best shipper—and it 
always brings top-notch prices. 

In the next place it takes a peculiar combination 
of soil and climate to grow this grape successfully. 
That combination exists ONLY in a limited section 
of the Sacramento Valley, NOWHERE ELSE. 
Consequently the supply never has equaled the 


























tly ic the 


demand and never will. 


if You Act Quickly 


You can buy a Flame Tokay Vineyard of two acres or 
more, located in the very heart of this favored area, and 
pay for it in easy monthly payments of $5.00 per acre each. 

You don’t have to go there to get your profits. Our 
experts will do the cultivating and marketing for a 
small percentage of the proceeds. 


Have we said enough to make you want to know 1 
more? If so, write today for our illustrated booklet. : 
It tells the whole story. 

SACRAMENTO VALLEY IMPROVEMENT COMPANY, 
409 Victoria Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 











Highland The Board increased my salary for the next year. That of 
course, convinced me that I was on the right track, and I began 

Repeat), anew the pursuit of my object, the establishing of an educational 
sentiment. 

it, I had a friend in the lecture field for the Anti-saloon League. 


I secured a visit from him free of charge. He lectured in the 
church in the evening and talked to the school the next dav. This 
assisted me materially in reducing the intensity of the cigarette 
business. 

I next wrote to Professor Frank V. Irish, then of Columbus, 
Ohio, explaining the conditions at length, and asked him if he 
could give us a lecture for a price that would be within our reach. 
Professor Irish’s mission in life is scattering sunshine, and he 
made one of the sacrifices demanded by that noble calling and 
cut off a portion of his regular lecture fee. This reduced it to 
such an amount as I thought would warrant my effort to give the 
st two community an introduction to cultured thought. I boldly adver- 
tised an evening lecture and placed the admission price at twenty- 
five cents instead of the customary ten cents, with the confidence 
that my guarantee of the expense would not have to be paid from 
my own money. It is needless to state that I was furnished 
abundant incentives to work, for opposition is the spur to am- 
‘ bition, The Store-and-Post-Office Assembly of Loafers discussed 

the matter freely in their daily sessions, each fellow presenting, 
with a great deal of very sonorons eloquence, his views as to the 
financial outcome and the probable results that would follow such 
afreak. And one old savant, who was a willing dispenser of wis- 
dom and who boasted of not having heard a public address—not 
even a political speech—for twenty years, because it was a waste 
of time, had actually figured out the net results and announced to 
the company with an air of sagacity, that ten dollars of the ex- 
pense would have to come out of Ward’s pocket. This announce- 
ment gave a decided impetus to the opposition, for in the light 
of this demonstration, the destined failure of the affair was clear, 
very hence the more evident reason for each fellow’s staying away and 
keeping somebody else away. 

But while this astute prognosticator of misfortune was chuckling 
over his mathematical prophecy, the campaign was going merrily 
on, and a vigorous canvass for the sale of tickets was being made 
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1 Secures This Great 
Reference Library 
This magnificent reference work, costing three-quarters of a 
million dollars to produce, is a dictionary and encylopedia com- 
bined. In fullness of definitions, number of words defined and accur- 
acy, it is superior to reference works selling for five times its price. 
It has been recently revised and enlarged by a staff of American 
editors. Its five big volumes contain an inexhaustible mine of informa- 
tion on every subject, defining every word in the English Language. 
Our bargain offer takes off two-thirds the price, and we pass the 
work on to you at less than one-third the price of any other first- 
class reference work. We send the complete set to your home for 
examination without charge, and if you decide to keep it, a first 
payment of 50 cents secures the set. 


$5.00 Five Massive Volumes 
7 There are five volumes, each one foot tall, 
Atlas and strongly and haudsomely bound. The 


set contains §,0co pages and thousands of 


ut the 




















in Ser rome Speeinted and waconmged Sy mxeell Seca ea rioat PENCE aeons tron Sasi ll Gentag, & ia ahnetately sellabte, Che soitees 
The next di culty arose in securing a place to hold the lecture, mene ienkons There laamapofeach state, | of inaibers sxe antoun tie greatest Sieivers 
Lies there being no public hall. I made an attack on the church territory and country, It gives the popula- J geld of research, As a dictionary, it defines 
trustees, Some were indifferent and some were —— to hold- tion of all cities ok Rppertance. _ inval- 7 2; 000 more words than any other dictiou- 
ing anything in the church to which a charge for admittance png nag Se os tt tovou,ab. | aty. Asan encyclopedia, it treats 50,000 sub- 
should be made. My campaign, consisting of arguments in justi- solutely free, it your order for the Knceylo- J jects, covering the whole field of human 
fication of the holding of a moralizing lecture in the church, con- pedic Dictionary is received at once. knowledge. 
oon for ge days and was discussed with a vigorous interest Th ( ee Bs bd 
ere a cooce ¢ Greatest Dictionary Bargain tver Utfere 
When, to the utter astonishment of this sage body. I finally 
me, Succeeded in securing the use of the church for the evening, 
matters took a new turn. I had scored a point for ‘‘our side.’’ Free For Examination yc: MAIL THIS COUPON :+++-0-:::.0:+000000 
wers on , ople ree whe — — neater Page Rg Hei “ihe oem H NT 401. 
nar c y 4 4 ask - ck ou ie style of binding y : 
Air: dainin sleet eo batt “alee aateally: ae a esta want and mail us the coupon at; American Newspaper Association, New York: 
once. If we receive itin time, we H You may send me for Inspection one set of the AMERI- 
only a descendant from the Emerald Isle. will send you a complete set at j CAN ENOYCLOPEDIC DICTIONARY, bound in the 


once, all express charges prepaid, } style indicated by having the *X” beside, 
Md . 

for examination, And we will also 3 opens - 

send, absolutely free of charge, the 


To hasten to the end of my story—for it is already too long— 


when the lecture came off, I was gratified beyond expectation. Full Sheep Binding. Regular price $64.00. I will pay 















ra Saviey 66) Gee eapunnns, § teeta Sow deities Sy ae whieh Modern Atlas of the World. Ifyou i] [ovat cents after Lexamine them and #2.00a month 
to add books to our library, and the people were simply carried 2 like the books aud the Atlas you until your special price of $25.00 is paid. 
’ vi i >vati es ; . can pay forthemin little monthly ; 
away with the lecture, I found, indeed, that a truly elevating This is a picture of mine an Ag i santemttine them, {1 desl MaseesBeadien, Basdas esis aeh 2 ein 
spon sentiment can be appreciated, even In a community ot the least the half leather bind- seturn them to us and we will pay; pay for the ak Et dake os nom tie backe” os 
Promising conditions. After all, humanity has much in common, ing, the most destrable return charges. : ollows: 50 cents after examine them and $1.00 a 
one : “" . for ordinary use. H month until your special price of $20.0 is paid. 
and the morbid notions of life, on the average, only want an op- : This is only a limited edition, | a . 
is senrere 3 be Senknent tee » doslen fey someunng Bente, Mail the 14 wint not last long. You tee Eee 
When I, afterward, advertised a lecture by President J. M. Coupon t , tl “a take Follows: 0 cents after I examing them and $1.35 a 
Davis, of Rio Grande College, the people responded readily. 1 To-D must reply prompuy adie Sada ; a ee i 
had taken, I think, an effectual step in overcoming the educa- O-Day. advantage of the bargain. pit, is understood that, you will send me with the set, 
i : H s . an Atlas ofthe World. You prepay delivery ch en 
on apathy which prevailed, and I had done it, not by the exer- ti if decide not to keep the ed om to roturn thn 
of superior talent, but by the constant bracing of courage pe Associa n to you, charges collect, together with the Atlas, 
> @gainst the tide of difficulty, I had an object to achieve, and I American Newspa r 0 Name. j uae, shviysecenounhed 
Would not allow any discouragement to convince me that it could i nae tA Sees 
Rot be done. My moral is, that no community is so low in moral 44-60 East 23rd Street New York 9 Fh = p0b's ae FRM eo : 



















“ntiment, or.so lax in educational habits, but that the persistent 








Are You Too 

For only 15: minutes a day's 
practice in your cwn room upon 
special. exercises that I will give 
you, you can be round, plump, 
wholesome, rested and attractive, 
Nature intended you to be—why 
should you not? The following 
are extracts from the weekly re- 
ports of my pupils: 

“Jast think, Miss Cocroft, I have 
“Betore 7 took your work, I 
could not eat anything without 


the distress, and now 
think I can digest tacks. 


————— | 


Thin? 





















80 PPY. 
“Every exercise and movement has 
accomplished just what we 


wanted. 

“My bust, neck and chest have 
filled out beautifully and | carry 
myself like another woman.’” 

**You have done more for me than 
doctors have done in 20 years, 
My constipation is entirely re- 
lieved vand my erves ore 80 


I have built up thousands of women 
not you? You will be so much 
mote attractive and so much better satis- 
fed with yourself. 
HI cannot help your particular case | will 
Oe re” sed 10 crn bor tastes beset, tlpened 
i cents for ve 
for your dveeting table chowing correct ines of a womes’s gue 
SUSANNA COCROFT 


Dept. W yeh atacasvep ty Toy ages 


Anunor of “Character as Expressed in the Body,” Ets, 
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The Most 


Comfortable 
Shoes 


for WOMEN’S WEAR are 
Juliet’s Oxfords and Old 
Ladies’ Balmorals with 
Pneumatic Cushion 
Rubber Heels 
Attached 


Ds 



















oa a ss Ss roe ie A 
BF This Rubber Heel has au air chamber next to the heel seat, making a 
Pheamatic Cushion of the Heel, A suction chamber to walk upon, making it 
the only Rubber Heel that Will Not Slip on Wet or Polished Surfaces. you K 
DEALER HAS THEM, IF NOT, WHITE (8, SENDING HIS NAME, AND WE 
WILL MAKE IT EASY FOR YOU TO GET THEM, 


Pneumatic Cushion Rubber Heel Co., 
19 Lincoln Street Boston, Mass. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Music 
Lessons Free 


IN YOUR OWN HOME 


A wonderful offer to every loverof music, whether a 
beginner or au advanced player. 

Ninety-six lessons (oraless number if you desire) for 
either Piano, Organ, Violin, Guitar, Banjo, Cornet or 
Mandolin will be given free to make our home study 
courses for these instruments known in your locality. 
You will get one lesson weekly, and your only expense 
during the time you take the lesson will be the cost of 
postage and the music you use, whichis small. Write at 
once. It will mean much to you to get our free booklet. 
It will place you under no obligation whatever to use it if 
you never write again. You and your friends should 
know of this work, Hundreds of our pupils write: “Wish 
I had known of your school before.” ‘Have learned 
more in one term in my home with your weekly lessons 
than in three terms with private teachers, and ata great 
deal less expense.” Everything is so thorough and 
complete.” ‘‘The lessons are marvels of simplicity, and 
my 11-year-old boy has not had the least trouble to learn.”’ 
One minister writes: ‘‘As each succeeding lesson comes 
Iam more and more fully persuaded I made no mistake 
in becoming your pupil.” 

We have been established seven years—have hundreds 
of pupils from eight years of age to seventy. Don't say 
you cannot leern music till you send for onr free booklet 
and tuition offer, It will be sent by return mail free. 
Address U. S. SCHOOL, OF MUSIC, Box 23C, 19 Union 
Square, New York City. 





| I Can Reduce Your Flesh | 
Would you like to reduce it by natural means and | 
) in a dignified manner? \ 
fH I have reduced 7,000 women in the past 3 years 
a series of simple exercises practiced in the privacy | 
their own rooms and by use of merely a rational 
diet which will not weaken. 





“I have reduced 81 pounds 
under your instruction. 
There is not a wrinkle in 
my face and my husband 


**You have Ps saved my 
life, Miss Cocroft.. 1 wasa 
nervous wreck when I began 
my work with you.” 

“‘L have reduced 65 pounds in 
five lessons. I haveonly 10 
more pounds to reduce to 
reach your goal.”* 

Send 10 cents for instruc- 
tive booklet; with card for 
your dressing . showing 
correct lines of a woman’s 

| figure in poise. 
SUSANNA COCROFT 
57 Washington St., Chicago 


NOTE-—As President of the Physical Culture Extension Work 
in America, Miss Cocra/t necds no further introduction. 


MISS COCROFT AT HERODESK — 
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Map of the World 


25 Cents 


VALUABLE reference map in full colors, on 

heavy paper, 42 x 64 inches, mounted on 
rollers, edges bound in cloth, Shows our 
island Possessions, Pacific Ocean Cables, Rail- 
way Lines and other teatures of Japan, China, 
Mancliuria, Korea and the Far Kast, Sent on 
receipt of 25 cents in stamps. 


W. B. KNISKERN. P.T.M., Chicago. if, 


Chicago & North-Western Railway 


LLASS PINS sacces 


For Society or Lodge—College or School 
ade to order in any style or 
a material, i 
. EKither of 
ilustrated, enameled 
in one or two 
and showing any letters 
or numerals, but not wore than shown 


e im litustration 
$1.00 dosen. 











our money saying 
the twostyles here 










coolers 


Silver Plate 
Sampte 1060, 

Sterling Silver $2,560 dos, Sample 25e, 

FREE our new end bandsomesy illustrated catalog-—shows 
new stylesio gold and silver, Satisfaction guaran. 
teed, Cellaivid Buttons and Ribbon Badges at right prices 
Mpecial designe and cetimates free 
HASTIAN BROS, 0O., 214, South Ave, Rochester, N.Y 






























We'll Send You This 
SWITCH 


select from our large new 


Paris Fashions 


in Hair Dressings 
Our immense business, the largest 
of its kind in the world, enables us 
to buy and sell at big money- 
saving prices. 
These switches are 


extra short stem 


hair, and to ntatch any ordinary shade. 


Zos., 20 in, . ° ° oe OM 
Zes,, 22 in . ‘i . ‘ . 1.25 


21-$o0,,84'm, 2°. , 2,25 
Light Weight Wavy Switch, a . . 250 
Featherweight Stemless Switeh, 22 in, 


natural wavy, ie 4,95 


200 other sizes and grades of Switehes 


Soa es eee 500, to $25.00 
Pompadour, Nataral Curly, , ‘ » 3.45 
Wigs, Ladies’ and Men's $6.00 to $6000 
Send sample of your hair and describe 
article you want. We will send prepaid 
on approval. If you find it perfectly satis- 
factory and a bargain, remit the amount. 
If not, return to us. re, peculiar and 
gray shades are a little more expensive; 
write for estimate. 

ur Free Catalog also contains a valu- 
ablearticleon ‘‘The Proper Care of the 
Hair.” Write us today. 


PARIS FASHION CO. 
Dept. 194, 209 StateSt,, Chicago 


Largest Mail Order Hair Mer- 
chants in the World. 








ON APPROVAL | 


or any other article you may | 


Catalog illustrating all the latest 


made of splendid quality selected human | 
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labor of an energetic teacher will be productive of good results 

If the length of this story does not exclude it from the Hel 
One-Another column, I submit it with the hope that the resu}t of 
my, experiment may add encouragement to some fellow teache; 
who may be confronted with a similar difficulty. Lack of CO-oper. 
ation may be momentous, but it must be met with bravery. 

: D. A. Warp, 

{I congratulate you on your success and should like anothe 
letter on this subject. For instance, what were some of the ’ syb. 
jects debated upon and what lessons were given? Can you give 
some hints which will enable some other teacher to “*go and. do 
likewise?’’—PRESIDENT. ] 








The Student’s House-Cleaning Club. 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

I am teaching an ungraded school in Western Washington, | 
have fifty-three pupils and eight grades. We are near a_postoffice 
and are surrounded by sawmills and do not feel that we are jy 
the country at all. 

Perhaps you can imagine how dirty our schoolliouse gets. And 
I want to tell you how we keep it clean, or rather, how we try, 
We have formed a club which we call The Students’ House-clean. 
ing Club, This club is composed of the large girls, and they are 
divided into committees of two. I belong to a committee and 
serve with one of the girls. We have a president, a secretary, a 
treasurer, and a critic. We hold business meetings on the last 
Wednesday of each month, at noon. Each member pays fiye 
cents a month, and we use the money to buy decorations for the 
schoolroom. Our aim is to have one of the most inviting rooms 
in the county. 

Each committee serve a week as housekeepers, doing their work 
at noons and recesses, The board funishes a janitor, but he only 


| works in the mornings and evenings. 


The hall is used for clothing and dinner-pails. There are long 
shelves for the pails and we have covered them with oilcloth, 
This gives the hall the appearance of a pantry and we have given 
it that name. But it looks better than it did. 

We made badges of red, white and blue ribbon, which was the 
girls’ choice. We want to raise our standard of housekeeping and 
I believe we are succeeding. 

MARTHA BROWN, Winlock, Wash. 





A Splendid Flag. 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

I have received so much help from the Help-One-Another Club 
in the Normal Instructor that I was made to feel that perhaps to 
someone it might be a happy suggestion if I shoud tell 


How We (My Pupils and I) Secured a Splendid Flag For Our School. 


Shortly before I came here, a year ago last September, the dis- 
trict bad spent a large amount for repairs on the schoolhouse and 
a new library. The American flag, however, had been neglected. 
Of course there was a flag, but it would have been a disgrace to 
‘‘Our Country’’ as well as our school to exhibit it. Knowing it 
would be useless to ask the trustees for one, I asked eacii pupil to 
save his pennies during the three weeks of the winter vacation and 
bring them to school at the beginning of the next term, I stated 
my plans, definiteiy, to them. On the stated day we collected 
$1.30, which was sufficient to buy the material necessary for our 
flag, namely: one yard blue cambric thirty-six inches wide ; three 
yards red cambric thirty-six inches wide; four and one-half yards 
good white sheeting; one-fourth yard canvas; two brass rings. 

Before using the goods, we put it in cold water to shrink it;a 
cupful of salt was put with the colored cambric to ‘‘set the 
color.’’ 

The red cambric we tore into six equal strips, cutting one yard 
off two of the strips and sewing the pieces together, thus making 
three strips, two yards long and four, three yards long. We also 
tore off three strips, three yards long and three, two yards long, 
from the white. Then we sewed the long strips together, having 
a selvage-edged red one first, and over lapped the edges. We had 
to be careful to lap them in the same direction each time, other- 
wise the strips would have been uneven. F 

In sewing on the machine we found it best to over-lap the white 
each time and to have red thread in the bobbin, thus no white 
stitching would show on the red. The shorter strips were sewed 
together in the same way, but were not attached to the longer ones 
until they had been sewed to the blue field which we prepared as 
follows: Three inches were torn off lengthwise of the goods, as 
the field is not exactly square. A white piece of goods, equal in 
size to the blue, was securely basted on one side. From tlie rest 
of the white we tore six strips four inches wide and as long as _ the 
blue field. I made a five pointed star of pasteboard, the opposite 
points of which were three and one-half inches apart. (One ol 
our drawing lessons was to construct such a star by the same 
method that we did the pentagon.) Using this pasteboard star 4 
a pattern, we drew eight stars on each of three, and seven of 
each of the other three of the white strips last mamed. The stars 
were so arranged that they were equi-distant from each other 1 
every direction. The stripes on which the stars had been drawn 
were basted on the blue field, one by one, and the outline of the 
star was stitched through the three thicknesses of cloth, twice, 


eee 





2 t The custom of giv- 
Gifts at Close of Schoo ing pupils some 
little token at close of school is one that should be perpetuated. 
In this connection we wish to call attention to the large and 4t- 
tractive line of Souvenirs supplied from our Art Department. 
These Souvenirs are of several styles, most ot which are made 
specially for the schoo! ordering them and contains names of 
teachers, school officers, pupils, place, date, etc., thereby g''- 
ing them a personal touch that commends them to teachers a0 

upils alike. A line of samples, including our latest style, the 
tatesman-Author series will be sent free on request. : 
Art Dept. F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. ¥- 
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1500 a Year 
For Life 


F YOU WISH TO 

save for old age or 
provide for healthy 
middle age, you can 
not find a more con- 
servative or a more. 
reasonable invest- 
ment than we have to 
offer—more profitable than 
life insurance—safe as city 
real estate, yet not,so costly— 
better than a savings bank, 
for the return is greater. 

We have full and complete 
literature, showing conclus- 
ive facts, logical figures and 
definite reference of good 
character, proving beyond 
any doubt that our propo- 
sition is bona fide, certain 
and profitable. Our booklets 
give “reasons,” and those 
ONE oF OUR who can spare from $5 to $25 

15MONTH-OLD TREES g month can provide for 
old age and protect themselves against the ravages 
of time, the chances of poverty and the misfortune 
of ill-health by securing a competent income that 
will cover all necessary living requirements, 














It is worth your time to ask for our booklets— 
—do this today in justice to your future. It is not 
only the man who saves, but he who saves profitably. 
The demand for rubber cau never be fully supplied 
—a rubber plantation is more hopeful than a gold 
mine—our booklets tell you the facts that have taken 
years to prove—write for them today. 

This company is divided into only 6,000 shares, 
each one representing an undivided interest equiva- 
lent to an acre in our Rubber Orchard and Plantation. 
Our booklets will prove to you that five shares in this 
investment, paid for at the rate of $25 a month, will 
bring you an average return of 25 per cent. on your 
money during the period of seven years and an an- 
nual income of $1,500 for life. This investment in- 
sures absolutely the safety of your future. The man 
or woman who owns five shares in our rubber plan- 
tation intropical Mexico need have no fear of old age, 
no doubts about illness, no care nor anxiety for after. 
years—you are safe—absolutely and certainly—our 
booklets will prove these statements—write for them 
today. 


Conservative Rubber Production Co. 
1109 Monadnock Building, 
San Francisco, California 

















If YOU Want to Save MONEY 
BUY FROM US 


High-grade Panama Skirts, elegant 
design, £38 and $5.88—$6.00 and $9.00 
values; Black Silk Petticoat a per- 
fect beauty in quality,.style and finish, 
only $4.98. All goods C. O. D. with priv- 
ilige of exam. Look at, handle and 
try on and if not entirely satisfactory 
return at our expense. 

Write for free samples of material. 

QUEEN QUALITY CO., Dep. F 
St. s, U.S.A. - 














BE AN ILLUSTRATOR 


Learn to draw for newspapers and magazines. We 
will teach ho correspondence. The oldest and most 
sehool in the world, Catalog sent free, 
SCHOOL OF ILLUSTRATION 
Founded by F. Holme 
Dept. 62, 90 Wabash 
Ave., Chieago. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


the second time one-fourth of an inch inside the first. It was 
necessary for us to baste the stars on well or our work would not 
be smooth. After all the stars had been sewed. we cut away the 
unnecessary white on both sides of the blue as near to the outer 
stitching as possible. 

The only reason why we cut the material for the stars, on one 
side, in strips was because it was much more convenient to work 
with each row of stars-separately. After sewing this field to the 
short stripes and the whole to the long ones, we cut the canvas in 
two, lengthwise, sewed together the ends and finished the top of 
the flag with the same. A mechanic living near the school put 
the brass rings in the canvas for the rope to pass through. 

It means a great deal of work to make such a flag, but you will 
surely be repaid. The people will become interested when they 
hear that the school is making its own flag. The pupils will have 
greater love and respect for ‘‘Country’s Flag’’ because it is theirs 
in every sense of the word. The flag is much brighter and 
prettier than many boughten ones. It withstands the weather very 
well, but during the stormy winter we keep it draped in the 
schoolroom. 

If anyone contemplates making a flag I should advise her to 
study carefully a large flag at a store, or elsewhere, before be- 
giniing. Do not be afraid to begin. If you need a flag, you 
will find eager helpers. The work is interesting to all. You can 
imagine yourself a Betsy Ross of the present day! 

Sincerely yours, 
AGDA S. ANDERSON, Pompey, N. Y. 

[I studied your flag carefully and found that it was, indeed, a 
fine one. And your directions are so clear and thorough that no 
one will find any trouble in following them out. 

I am sure that a teacher who is so energetic and so resourceful 
must have other good hints for us. So, in the name of our mem- 
bers of every state, I welcome you to our Club. ‘‘Come early 
and often,’’ as the old grandmother used to say.—PRESIDENT. ] 





Individual Globes. 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

If other teachers have wanted individual globes as badly as I 
have, perhaps the following suggestion will be gladly received by 
some. 

While teaching in a remote country school we needed individual 
globes and successfully used the following plan. 

Oregon is a land of red cheeked apples, and as they are very 
plentiful they were used for the foundation. By using small 
globe maps found in the geography and paraffine paper, we traced 
each of the continents and then cut them out very carefully to 
keep the shape correct. Each continent was then dipped in the 
white of an egg to make the paper softer and more pliable, and 
while still damp was pinned in position. About ten pins are re- 
quired for each globe. 

By carefully placing the continents, very good individual globes 
were made, the pupils learned much in regard to position and 
direction, and enjoyed the pleasure of making their own globes. 
Every child in the school had one, from the largest to tlie small- 
est. If he was too small to make one he found someone ready to 
help. G. MCcCH., Eugene, Oregon. 


Our Fish Pond. 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

If I may be permitted a little space in your valuable columns, I 
will tell you how we succeeded in obtaining a library for our 
school. 

I was teaching in a rural school, where the house was small and 
the school large, averaging forty or more in attendance. Our 
library consisted of one dozen volumes which I had _pre- 
sented to the school the year before at Christmas. These books 
had been read by all except the smallest children, and they were 
anxious for more. 

After consultation with the ‘‘big’’ boys and girls I decided on 
giving an entertainment to be followed by a box social. We in- 
serted an advertisement in our local paper asking each lady to 
bring a box containing supper for two, and each gentleman his 
pocket-book. 

When the evening arrived, it was very cold and a heavy snow 
lay on the ground, making the roads almost impassable. How- 
ever, the house was well filled at an early hour and the ‘‘Social’’ 
The children had worked, hard and with the assist- 
ance of some young iadies who furnished the music, gave a very 
creditable program. The boxes were sold at auction, none bring- 
ing less than twenty-five cents nor more than a dollar, 

The most popular feature of the evening was the Fish Pond, This 
was formed by hanging a curtain across one corner of the room. 
Behind it stood a table loaded with ‘‘fish,’’ and two or three girls 
to put them on the hooks. The fishing poles were broomstivks 
sawed off just above the brush and lines fastened to them. The 
‘‘hooks’’ were bent pins. Many of the fish were too heavy for 
the hooks, so were tied on the lines instead. 

We charged five cents for the privilege of fishing. The ‘‘fish’’ 
consisted of little articles the children had made, or which were 
contributed by someone in the district, such as pin-cushions, 
holders, clothespin dolls, pen wipers, match-scratchers, and one 
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The Cheer 
otf the Man 
















The man who wins 
& good position anda 
high salary is entitled 
to cheer. AE Hed 


He has accomplished 
something worth while. 


This has been made 
possible by the enormous 
resources; the unlimited 
facilities of the Interna- 
tional Correspondence 
Schools—an institution of 
16 years’ standing, sup- 
ported by $6,000,c0c capi- 
tal, conducted for the sole 
purpose of training poorly 
paid men to earn higher 
salaries. 

During January 284 stu- 
dents voluntarily reported 
an increase in salary and 
position as the direct re- 
sult of I. C, S, training. 


If you have enough hon- 
est curiosity to want to 
know how yoursalarycan 
be increased, the I. C. S. 
will, at its own expense, 
take up your case person- 
ally and explain every detail to you without asking you 
for one cent, unless you decide to go on, All you have 
to do is to select from the list the kind of occupation 
you prefer, writing a postal card to the International Corres- 
pondence Schools, Box 863 , Scranton, Pa., asking how you 
can become a successin that position. By return mail 
you will receive books, literature and helpful advice 
that wilisurprise you. Write the postal card to-day. 














Here is a List of 
Good Positions 


Select the one you prefer, write a postal to 
The International Scho, Box os ° 
Scranton, Pa., and ask how you can qualify to fill it 
at a good salary. 

Be sure to mention the position you prefer: 
Bookkeeper 


Telephone Engineer 
Elec. Lighting Supt- 
Mechan, Engineer 
Surveyor 

Stationary Engineer 
Civil Engineer 
Building Contractor 
Architec'l Draftsman 
Architect 

Structural Engineer 
Bridge Engineer 
Mining Engineer 


Stenographer 

Advertisement Writer 

Show Card Writer 

Window Trimmer 

Commercial Law 

Illustrator 

Civil Service 

Chemist 

Textile Mill Supt. 
ectrician 

Elec. Engineer 

Mechanical Draftsman 








Free Hair Food 


TRIAL BOX 
To Prove its Worth 


The ONLY WAY to tell the cause of 
falling hair in men and women is to 
make a MICROSOOPIO EXAMINA 
TION of the hair. When the DIS 
ASE is KNOWN the CURE CAN BE 
PRESORIBED. send a few hairs to 
Prof. J. H. Austin, the 30 years’ Scalp pociaiiss and Bacter 
lologist and receive ABS LUTELY EE a diagnosis of your 
case, a Booklet on Care of Hair and Scalp and a Box of the 
Remedy which he will prepare for you. Enclose 2 cent postage 


PROF, J, H. AUSTIN, 1 McVICKER'S THEATRE BLDG, CHICAGO, ILL. 

















educative; special employment contract. Write for 
free booklet ; tells how ard gives the proof, 
THE NATIONAL PROOFREADES’S ASNOCIATION, 


106 The Baldwin, 





$25 to $35 a Week for Women 


Work quickly and easily learned; refined, secluded, 


Indiauapolls, Lad, 
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NEVER SLIPS 
nor TEARS 


GEORGE FROST CO.,Makers, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 


EVERY PAIR 
WARRANTED 










ASK YOUR DEALER ror 


AND INSIST ON HAVING THE GENUINE 


CUSHION 


HOSE BUTTON 
SY PPORTER 





FOR THE RAME EO 
ON EVERY LOOP 


LOOK 





























Unsettled Weather 


of Spring months, with its raw chill winds, is e 11 
hard on delicate complexions, unless Netware | 
kept soft and clear by daily use of 


MENNEN’S fits POWDER 


A delightful healing and soothing toilet necessity, 
chemicals found in cheap 

ennen’s, Just get 

7 Of pains Mennen’s every day of 


coutaining none of the risk 
toilet pow dere imitating 
the ha 


a 
ing and 
after bathing. 
Put up in nom 
refillable boxes, 
for your protec. 
tion, If Men- 
nen’s face is on 
the cover, it’s 
genuine anda 
guarantee of 
purity. Delightful after 
shaving. vid every- 
where, or by mail 25c. 
uaranteed under the 
‘ood and Drugs Act, 
une 30,’06, Serial No. 1542. 
SAMPLE FREE 
GERHARD MENNEN CO, 
Newark, N. J. 
Try Mennen's Vioe 
let( Borated) Talcum 
Powder, it has the 


scent of fresh cut 
Parma Violets. 











One Dozen 
Photographs 


$1.00 


This is a fair 
reproduction 
except as to 
size, of one 
of the copied 
photographs 
which we 
furnish for 
One Dollar 
Per Dozen 





Full Size 4 1-4x6 Ins. 
This copy was made from a photograph which cost 


$4.00 a dozen at a regular photographers. You could 
not tell the difference between the original anc the 
copy. Many times the copies are really much better 
than the original, from the fact that we use better 
materials, better paper and better cards than are 
used by a great many photographers, 


Send us Your Photograph and $1.00 


and we will return One Dozen copies of the picture, 
together with the original photograph uninjured, 


Size and Style—The style of photograph shown in 
the engraving above is our “G-2,” and it is 4'4x6 
inches in size. If the photograph sent to be copied 
is better adapted for a long oval, we place it on a 
card 35<x744 inches. The cards are white or ash 
gray as desired, No order filled for less than One 
Dozen. Additional dozens at lower prices. 


Larger sizes and different styles fur- 
nished at proportionately low prices. 


OUR GUARANTEE—We absolutely guarantee our 
reproductions to be as good as the original photo- 
graph, that they can not be told from the original 
photograph, that our work will not fade, aud that 
we use the same high-grade materials as are used by 
leading photographers everywhere. 


lf more information is desired, ask for 
catalogue and free sample showing 
quality of work and style of mount. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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Send 17e In stamps for 2 
samples of our beautiful 
Satin Book Marks. Both 


our NEW VACATION 


y are pri on 
heavy Satin ribbon sizes 
24 x 9 inches and 14 x 9 
inches. Make elegunt 
and inexpensive gifts 
from ee puptl. 
You will be delighted with the sentiment exp n these 
poems. & rates to those orderiug 25, 8 handsome shades 
to choose from, 

BROWN & BROWN, 





Dept. A, Dansville, N. Y. 





A BEAUTIFUL GIFT FOR LAST DAY OF SCHOOL | 


sizes —inc!uding copies of 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 






young man even ‘‘caught’’ an old shoe. But the most popular 
‘*fishes’’ were the tweny-five popcorn balls, brought by one of the 
boys. 

At the close of the evening I found that our receipts amounted 
to twenty dollars. As I gave this to the district treasurer, I gently 
intimated that a Christmas present of a new bookcase wonld be 
very acceptable to the school, as our dld one was pretty weil filled 
with text-books. H 

We were fortunate in being able to get a large discount on the 
books, and a few days before Christmas, we had the satisfaction of 
seeing the new bookcase containing seventy-five fairly well bound 
volumes (sixty-three new ones and those we already had) set ‘in 
a conspicuous place in our schoolroom. 

CLARA FoxworTHy, Gibbon, Nebraska. 





Our Spring House-Cleaning. 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

‘*Nan from Iowa’s’’ saeetiow alk ied me to venture a few lines 
about the value of that quality. 

Last fall, prior to beginning school in a forlorn little country 
schoolhouse, I asked the school board to have the room thor- 
oughly cleaned and the yard, which was overgrown with burdock, 
thistle and horseweed, cleared. Of course, they said they would 
do this. But from past experiences I knew that school boards are, 
as a rule, forgetful. I determined to appear upon tie scene early. 
So I was there a little after dawn on Monday morning and found 
the room still dirty, the yard stil] uncleared. 

I was vexed, but determined to wade into it myse!f. By nine 
the room was temporarily inhabitable. Then, after school, I 
walked a mile and one-half to the clerk of the board and demanded 
soap, a can of lye and towels. All that week I labored, morning 
and evening, washing windows, wainscoting, desks and a floor 
which I do not believe had had @ simiiar treatment for years. A 
few weeks later I demanded a mop and bucket so that I might 
mop the floor orice a week. I think this should be done in every 
schoolroom to prevent the accumulation of dust. 

In the meantime, the yard had been mowed but the weeds not 
| removed, When they had dried enough for burning I told the 

children to bring rakes to school, which they did, and I brought a 

pitchfork. We raked up the weeds and piled them in the road, 

and you can imagine the deiight of the children over the bonfire 
they made. 

The school board began to say, ‘‘That teacher means business.’’ 

I seized the opportunity and asked them to provide some things 
we needed-—-a globe, new blackboards, a set of maps and a _ ther- 
mometer, They said they would; as I said before, school boards 
are forgetful, so I sent for some catalogs, picked out the things 
needed, computed the cost, and armed with this list went to the 
clerk of the board before breakfast the next morning—that was the 
only time of the day he could be found, Much to my surprise he 
handed me the money and told ime to order it. I had long 
wanted a supply of kindergarten materials so asked and obtained 
permission to have them come with the order, they paying the 
transportation charges. 

| Fellow teachers, Ido not tell this through boastfulness, but 
ouly to show that school boards will co-operate with the teacher if 
they are properly solicited. 

A few months later the board co-operated with me in getting up 
} a box social that cleared for us almost twenty-five dollars, which 
| we invested iu library books. 

Before closing, I want to tell about the wash-stand we invented; 
we haven't gotten it patented, and don't intend to, but it serves 
the purpose. I took a box about two and one-half feet square, 
covered it with wallpaper, selected a wide board, sawed it off so 
it extended about half a foot on each side of the bux, nailed it on, 
covered it with heavy pasteboard, and the result was a stand large 
enough to hold the water bucket and wash-basin. Above it was 
hung a looking-glass and comb. My children are now more inter- 
ested in keeping clean, 

Miss ‘‘ Nan from Iowa’’, while you are up in the trees this 
spring with your ax, please think of me out in the yard witha 
hoe, cutting burdocks! 

I fear my letter is too long. 








I hesitate about counting the words. 
AN ILLINOIS TEACHER. 

[‘‘Ilinois Teacher’’ says in her note to me: ‘‘I enjoy the Club 
so much that I conld not resist the desire to contribute to it 
also.’’ That's right; I don’t want you to resist a good, sensible 
desire; leave the resisting to temptations! The next time you 
feel like calling on the Club just walk right up to our door and 
knock. But, come to think of it, you won't have to knock. 
the latchstring is always out. Just pull it. (i. e., write again!) 
—PRESIDENT }. 





A Hint on Map-Work 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

Have you room in your Club for a mother who taught seven 
years before her marriage, and is of the opinion that it was easier 
work than raising three children of her own promises to be? 

Reading your letters trings to my mind so many of my own ex- 
| periences that I thought perhaps they might be heipful to younger 
teachers, 

Did you ever try this with a pupil who reads very well except 
that he is so slow? Assign hima list of words in the spelling 
book to pronounce. After he has studied the list, call on him to 

for a three months’ trial subscription 


Send 25 Cents to our other Educational Journals— 


PRIMARY PLANS and TEACHERS WORLD. For this amount you 
can secure three issues of each. We want you to become familiar 
with them for two reasons— first we hope that you may find that 
you need one or both regularly in your work; second, we want 
| you to be able to speas intelligently of them to teacher friends. 
Remember, 25c will secure both for three months. May we not 
send them to you ? 
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Best Helps 


FOR 
Teachers 


Landes’ Complete Outline, 777 Questions 








For 








Answers, Tables and Nick-Names in 
United States History. Also a brief history 
Political Parties. Prepared specially for 
class use. 25c. $2.40 per doz. 


Landes’ New Practical Orthography. Indi- 
spensablein preparing classes for Special Ex 
aminations or Teachers’ Examinations, 25¢c. 
$2.40 per doz. 


McKean’s Outline of English and American 
Literature. A practical and systematic study 
for teachers, students aud literary clubs. 25¢. 
$2.40 per doz. 


McKean’s Practical Outlines in Physiology. 
Every day Physiology and Hygiene adapted 
to modern teaching and modern life. 25¢. 
$2.40 per doz. 


McFee’s Outlines, Devices and Recreations 
in United States Geography. Invaluable 
to every teacher searching for ways and means 

25c. $2.40 





to enliven her geography class, 
per doz. 


Crissman’s Library Method in American 
History. A reference outline and guide for 
the preparation and recitation of each day's 
work, 25c. #2.40 per doz. 

McCabe’s Study of the Song of Hiawatha. 
Has no equal for class use in thestudy of this 
great clussic. 25c. $2.40 per doz. 


Bryce-Spaulding’s Graded Memory Gems. 


hree Books—Primary, Intermediate and 
Grammar. Universally popular. 25¢. $2.40 
per doz. 


Faris’ Children’s Poet. An outline of Long- 
fellow’s life and work for Primary Grades 
Invaluable in preparing Language and Nature 
work for regular classes, and for Supplement 
ary Reading. 10c. $1.00 per doz. 


Wiant’s Ten New Drillsfor Schools. Yankee 
Doodle Drill— Flower Drill—Marching through 
Georgia, one and two—Wand_ Drill—Red, 
White and Blue Drill—Aesthetic Drill, or Pos 
ings—Flag Drill—Broomstick  Drill—Cadet 

Drill. Each drill so fully and clearly explain 

ed that it becomes a pleasure to teuch pupils 

these attractive gymnastics. The ten drills 
complete in one book, 25¢. 


World’s Events Publishing Co. 
Dansville, N. Y, 























EACHERS 


Can prepare for examinations at small cost 
by mail, Ex-State Superintendent of Po 
lic Instruction, Jno. W., Holcombe, has 
charge of our Teachers’ Norma! “choo 
The best Instructors indicate the best courses. 
Know Your Instructors. Courses for ad 
vanced work, review, etc., as well as preper 
ation for examinations. Write for {ree book- 
let. National espondence Institute 
44-53 Second National Bank Bidg., Washington, 0. (. 


STAMMERERS 


The ARNOTT METHOD is the only logical method 
for the cure of peri ¢- It treats the CAUSE, 
cee S IT, insures natural speech. 

, particulars and references sent on request. 


THE ARNOTT INSTITUTE 
ONT., CAN. 
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ounce them with you while you count. 
each time. 

After your geography class has finished the study of a continent, 
review in this way: With the help of pupils make lists ot the 
principal rivers, seas, gulfs’ and bays, seaports, capes, straits, 
jslands, etc., beginning all lists at the same point.on the map; as 
the northeast corner. In recitation call on a pupil to name the 
“Rivers of Europe.’’ He should rise and recite: ‘‘Ural, Volga, 
pon, Dnieper, Danube,” etc. If one of the list is omitted or 
mispronounced, the other members of the class snap their fingers, 
and the teacher calls on another pupil to try it. The same device 
makes good written work, and while a few will learn the lists by 
‘sound’? memory, I think the greater number will keep in mind 
the form of the map and be able to draw when called upon, and 
Jocate the rivers, capes, seaports or whatever you request. 

I think Ruby Minor’s lanterns would be excellent receptacles 
for the Christmas treat. Make the lanterns of blue Bristol board, 

sting or sewing in a bottom. Wrap the ‘‘treat’’-in flame-colored 
paper, which will show through the slits, simulating a light. 

CRysTAL MENDOTA, One of the ‘‘ Has Beens."’ 

[As you are the wife of the Principal of the Public School in 
your city, and interested in the work, I am sure you don’t deserve 
io be called a ‘‘Has Been.’’ You are ‘‘one of us,’’ and welcome. 
—PRESIDENT. | 


Repeat, counting 





Arbor Day. 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

I wonder how many teachers regard Arbor Day as a necessary 
evil? I did until last year. 

About one week before Arbor Day I told the children what it 
was for and all about it, asking their help. Every hand went up. 
They always are willing to help, I think, if one asks them kindly. 
| told them that we would clean house first, then the yard and 
then we would be ready for Arbor Day. 

We took old decorations down, dusted the pictures and put up 
new pictures which were brought from the pupils’ homes. 

Ihave many stencils from which the children had made ‘‘ flower 
pictures’? on the blackboards at the sides of the room. Our daily 
program and monthly calendar, with some mottoes, were also put 
on these blackboards with colored chalk. 

Our schoolroom being finished we went to the yard. There 
were twenty trees in a group in one corner of the yard. Dead 
branches were in these trees and sprouts growing up at the foot. 
With a hatchet, borrowed at my boarding-place, I cut these sprouts 
off. A gentleman, one of the patrons of the school, saw what we 
were doing and offered to ‘‘trim our trees.’’ Of course his offer 
was accepted. After finishing the work, he told me to ‘‘tell the 
kids to pile the brush in my field and I'll burn it for you.’’ We 
carried the brush into his field and he burned it. 

Our yard had many rocks and pieces of iron scattered over it. 
These were gathered up and thrown into a pile under the trees. 
One evening, just before dismissing school I told all the boys 
who had little wagons or wheel-barrows to bring them to school 
the next morning and to borrow their father’s spades. I did not 
tell them what I wanted the wagons for. So, next morning, every- 
one was there, bright and early, with five wagons and six spades. 
We went to a bank by the side of the road and filled our wagons 
with earth. This we hauled to our rock-pile and threw on it, 
waking a mound. We made three trips that day and one the next. 

Arbor Day came at last, bright and warm. The director had 
become interested in our work and told me to take all the after- 
noon, as the children ought to have a holiday after working so 
well, 

We took our dinners to the timber, which was forty rods away, 
and ate them there. After dinner we played a few games, threw 
sticks into the creeks, etc., for an hour. The roots of violets, 
lady's slipper, dutchiman’s-breeches, buttercup and wild cucumber 
vine were dug up and carried to school in our dinnerpails and a 
large basket. The cucumber vine and morning-glory seeds were 
planted under the windows and around the outbuildings. It wasa 
pleasant task to fasten strings to the tops of the windows for the 
vines, a few weeks later. Some rosebushes and flower seed which 
the children brought from home were now set out or planted. All 
flower beds were made near the edge of the yard, for we must have 
toom to play. 

Nearly all of our work will last several years, as the plants came 
up nicely this year. 

During the afternoon, when the children were tired, we sat 
down in the shade while I told them a couple of stories, and all 
were ready for work again. 

Some may think that we took time which should have been 
applied to our books, but everything was done before or after 
school, at noons or recesses. 

Other seeds and roots may be obtained, but these that I have 
spoken of were nearest and cheapest. Our school yard was the 
ticest in the neighborhood. Many people came to see it and 
Praised our work. 

Anyone can do as we did 1f he is thoroughly in earnest. It is 
worth while, too, as my district raised my salary five dollars per 
month for nature work obtained from Arbor Day Exercises. 

Sincerely yours, 
H. M. 

{How pleasant your grounds must be! I must ‘‘drop in’’ and 
see them some day. Call again, and tell us of some other work 
you have done.—PRESIDENT. | 





The Declaration of Independence 

To every person remitting 7§c. for one year or $1.00 for two 

years subscription to NorMAL INsTRUCTOR before April 15, and 
nding 10c. extra for mailing, we will senda full-size (30x36 
ches) fac-simile copy of the Declaration of Independence, en- 
Staved from the original by photographic process, on heavy parch- 
oc lon suitable for framing. The walls of every schoolroom 
should be graced by a copy of this immortal document. One 
acher writes that she would not take $5.00 for it if she could not 
another. All it costs you is 10 cents, ifordered when subscrib- 

if orrenewing your subscription, This offer applies to sub- 

bers to PRIMARY PLANS or TEACHERS WORLD at $1.00 per year 
$3.60 for two years. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Here at last is an 
encyclopedia, the 
product of the great- 
est minds of the 
English speaking 
world, which will & 
meet the need of * 
everybody, at a 


soa 


SNostani | 


Everybody's Book of Reference 


points,” and selling the whole set at a low price. 
is dear at any price. 


slow, careful and costly process of building an entirely new work, treating every 


pleteness and clearness. 


There are also two ways of selling encyclopedias. 


thousands of sets for the return of our money. 


We have chosen the latter course, 
same costly process as former high grade works of reference and is the first ency- 


< 


jects and 5,000 illustrations —a magnificent reference library, complete and modern 
to which you will never apply in vain for whatever information you seek. The price, 
is remarkably low, and the terms of small monthly payments so easy that no & 


one need hesitate a moment to order the set. lustrated 


paper and general style of the work, and tells all about the wonder- 
fully low prices and easy monthly payment plan. We want to send & 
you this book, together with our Special Discount Offer to Ad- rad 
vance Subscribers. Nine volumes are now ready for delivery, 6 
and this Discount Offer will be withdrawn in December when @ 
the whole set of twelve volumes will be finished. & 
Send for the Free Book and Specimen Pages z 

and take advantage of this money saving offer. Y 


THOS. NELSON & SONS 


37 East (8th Street, New York | 
Also Publishers of The American Standard Bible rs 


structor, It is 
does not place me under 


tion to purchase, 
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price everybody can afford. An encyclopedia absolutely new from A to Z, the very latest, 
most reliable high-class library of reference at a price that should put it in every home. 


Tlelson’s Encyclopedia 


FRANK MOORE COLBY,M.A., New York, American Editor. GEORGE SANDEMAN, M.A.., 
Edinburgh, European Editor. With oyer 600 contributors, each the authority in his field ; 


2 There are two ways of making encyclopedias. One is to reprint old material in 
bright, new volumes, sprinkling in accounts of a few late well known events for “ 
This kind is made in 90 days and 


The right way, the method followed in the making of Nelson’s Encyclopedia, is the 
1 j i subject 
from the latest viewpoint and sparing neither time nor expense to insure accuracy, com- 
cl It required eight years’ work by 600 experts, and an outlay of 
over Half a Million Dollars before we could offer a single set of Nelson’s Encyclopedia for 


sale. Ofthe result ofthis vast undertaking, one great literary authority, The New York 
aoeanenres “It seems as though the ideal encyclopedia had been found for readers of 
nglish. 


We could charge the same high 
prices at which former encyclopedias of the first class have sold, and find a market among 
those who could afford it, and who usually buy new things; or we could make the price 
less than half the amount at which a complete and reliable encyclopedia has ever been 
sold, thus appealing toa greater number of people, and depend upon the sale of many 


Nelson’s Encyclopedia was >roduced by the , 


clopedia of unquestioned standing and reliability to be sold ata price so low. - 
We ask less than half the usual charge, because there are thousands of people = Th 
anxious to have a complete reference work of the best class who have been s N a: 
* unwilling to pay the high price heretofore necessary to get it, and who oo * nt a 
have gone without, rather than buy one of uncertain quality. v 37P tab Be 
Nelson’s Encyclopedia is the work for which you have been waiting. + New York — 
There are 12 large octavo volumes (7 x 10 inches in size), 7,500 pages, Over 60,000 sub- 4 
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Test Dr. Marshall’s Catarrh Snuff 
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“Just s gleam of ivory in her smile,” 






ZODENTA 


Is for particular people, for those who 










It is @ dentifrice in paste form 
different from the ordinary pastes 
because the ingredients are blended 
together by intense heat, eo that 
Zodenta is always the same. 

It dissolves all deposits 
which discolor and in time ruin the 
delicate enamel, causing decayed 
teeth. It prevents the formation of 
tartar and destroys all poisons and 
germs which cause softened and dis- 
eased gums. 

If your druggist does not keep Zo 
Genta, send us 25 cents for a large 
(21-2 08.) tube postpaid. Your 
money returned if you dou't like it. 

Tooth Brash 



















A little care—a little daily attention—and a little Milkweed 
Cream will give the woman who cares, a perfect 

What attention do you give your face and hands? 
You wash them of course, but that’s not enough. 
Exposure to the weather, to heat and cold, to dirt 
and dust, indoors and out, to the tainted air of the 
ball room or the steamof the kitchen, will take the 
bloom from any complexion. These causes and con- 
ditions result ina sallow complexion, make ‘he skin 
rough, coarsen its texture, and unless proper atten 
tion is given there comes lasting and unsightly 
facial blemishes. 


Milkweed Cream 


Used nightand morning has proven to women everywhere that they 
can have a clear, bright and healthy skin, for it H 
Improves bad Complexions, Preserves good Complexions, 
Milkweed Cream is askin food with tonic properties. [t is dainty, 
fastidious, refined; just a little applied with finger tips(no rubbing or 
kneading) clears the minute pores from dust and dirt, stimulates 
them into natural activity, and through them feeds the inner skin 
#0 that a brilliant and glowing complexion is obtained. 
Sold by all druggists at 50 cents and $1.00a jar, or sen tpaid on 
receipt of price. A sample will convince you; mailed free forstamp. 


F. F. INGRAM & CO., 65 Tenth St, 
DETROIT, MICH. 
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HAVE YOU PAINS on tat TIRED FEELING 


FROM OVEREXERTION? WOULD YOU LIKE TO REDUCE YOUR ABDOMEN—IMPRBOVE 
YOUR FOBRM-— BECOME ATHLETIC, STBONG AND HEALTHY? — THEN WEAR OUB 


PARAGON 






IT FITS. 
DOES NOT CHAFE. 1S ADJUSTABLE. 
IS DURABL 
ASK YOUR DRUGGIST 
or will be sent postpaid on receipt of price, as follows: 


8—Strong Linen M 50. 257 —Loom- Elastic, 
oit—streas Moleskine” $3 .Eo 307A—Loom-Ruit Silk, 


guaranteed or money promptly refunded. 





ABDOMINAL SUPPORTER 


HAS SEAMLESS BAND. 


Give number of inches around body in ordering. Satisfaction absolutely 
Booklet FREE for the asking. 


THE OH!0 Truss Co., 67 E. orn ST., CINCINNATI, O. 
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Sectional Bookcase 


Pronounced the Best by its Thousands of Users. 


The Lundstrom cases are made under our own patents, in our own 
factory, and the entire production is sold direct to the home and office. 
That is the reason we can offer them at such reasonable prices. In pur- 

al you are not helping to test a 
doubtful experiment, but are getting an article which time and experi- 


éT crows with 
YOUR LIBRARY \ 
UT FITS ANY SPACE 
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ence have proven a wonderful success. 


finished in Solid Golden Oak. foe and bases, . 






re All goods sold direct from factory only. 
rite for The C. J. LUNDSTROM MFG. CO., LITTLE F, . 
: Hllustrated Catalogue No. 4, Planufacturers of Sectional Bookcases and Pelee Gophers 
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OVERNMENT POSITIONS | SUPERFLUOUS HAIR CURED 


Electrozol Macenge Cream is made to destroy 
Affects only the hair, not the skin. 





sufficient. particulars reins | 
positions,salaries, examinations (held goon 
every State), sample questiona, etc. 

National Correspondence Institute, 


© political | Nothing to watch but results. Composed of 
influence neaded Common cahecl eleealian ates which ap by a few moments 
atrophy of the hair bulb; thus the hair never rea 


pears. Contained in collapsible tubes, Price #2.¢ 
cure guaranteed. Sample large eneugh for any 
mild case 50 cents, Money hack if unsatisfactory. 


44-70 26 Nat’l BankBidg.,Weshington,O.@. « Biectrozol Co., Dept. 374, Detroit, Mich. 
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Beauty and Health for Teachers 


Soft Speech Keeps Away the Wrinkles. 


‘*Are you a §t. Cecilia girl?’? asked one woman of another, 
‘*I have been taking lessons and I advise you to do the same. 

‘The St. Cecilia girl is one who has peaceful thoughts ang 
whose face mirrors her ideas. It is a sort of inner science. Yoy 
try to be good because to be good is to be beautiful. 

‘The idea is this: The girl who thinks as she should think, 
who does as she should do, who walks as she should walk, 
and who talks as she should talk, is sure to be rewarded. And 
her reward will be seen in her face. 

‘‘The St. Cecilia girl rises in the morning and goes to the win. 
dow. She forces a smile to her lips and she takes a deep breath. ta 
Then she speaks this word, ‘Serenity,’ slowly three times, Inquirie 
‘Serenity, serenity, serenity.’ ‘‘This puts her in a gentle frame [jm {r publi: 
of mind and she is ready to dress for the day. Make the experi. number T 
ment yourself. Say the word three times, and notice how softly it reply by P 
falls upon the ear and how it rests the brain. accommo 

“‘The next exercise is taken in the middle of the morning, and, All mat 
like the other, it is a word exercise. This time the word is ‘trap. Wilmingt 
quility.’ And it is to be spoken three times, slowly, after one 






















comes in from shopping, or has a trying talk with the cook. areal I 
“Say ‘Tranquility’ and notice how it rests you. The liquid subscribe 
sound soothes the ear and rests the head. Simp! 
‘The third word exercise is taken before the evening meal, be predicat 
it dinner or supper. It consists of two words, ‘Joy and happiness,’ jective ¢ 
spoken twice. The words are spoken slowly and with a smile and cipial ac 
the effect is magical and electrical. ‘‘Immediately the hard ex. 
pression leaves the face and a gentle one steals over it. The face In the P 
lights up and one is in a proper frame of mind for dinner. ee. “ 
‘The nightly words to be spoken before retiring are ‘Peace and ; 
rest.’ And the girl who says these words over half a dozen times Sextu: 
will fall asleep free from disquieting dreams. They can be spoken last Ro 
in a gentle whisper until the face smoothes out and the tired wrong 
wrinkles disappear. wife of 
‘‘The line of reasoning is similar to the one employed by the expellec 
Delsarteans. The theory upon which Delsarte, himself worked was to 
was that the mind and body reflected the spoken word. He be- lars Po 
lieved that the woman who said ‘I feel cross’ would be cross, Horatiu 
while the woman who said ‘‘I feel happy’ would be happy. (See les 
‘‘Oh, there is a great art in being a St. Cecilia girl, for you isis 
have to live a pretty even sort of life and keep your temper down the Oreg’ 
or you can never preserve that sweet-faced look.’’ ~A Subs 
Temper and Wrinkles. ant 
And the woman who was trying to keep her temper down Oregon 
smoothed out her wrinkles with her finger tips, forced a smile Oregon 
and walked away. That there is something in the idea of the St. great 1 
Cecilia girl is shown by the fact that a woman’s disposition is be- earth. 
trayed by the wrinkles on her face. a 
The envious woman has lines running across her forehead above Or lose 
the eyebrows. These envious wrinkles are caused by the uplifting Where 
of the brows and by the supercilious smile which envious women sou 
cultivate. Save hi} 
The melancholy woman's forehead is wrinkled in a_ peculiar are 
way; she has contracted the habit of lifting one eyebrow much 
higher than the other. This gives her a set of wrinkles over the 1. What 
lifted eyebrow. Often there will be a mass cf furrows over one tal 
eyebrow, while the other side is perfectly smooth. as his br 
The other mark of the melancholy woman is seen in her mouth, “will” e3 
which is drawn down at one side and in. i 
The woman with a bad temper shows tiny wrinkles that cover 
the entire face. They are caused by a constant distorting of the a Al 
face and by a petulant expression. donid 
BS) 


The determined woman has a very disagreeable set of lines. as 
They are in the form of parentheses that inclose the mouth, and do it a 












there is always a downward droop of the cheeks, caused by the = J 

habit of pressing the lips firmly together. toor 
The woman whose lines are already set and who wants to change Kindl 
them can do it by the Swedish method of smoothing them out. It oie 

is done with the finger tips, and very gently, for the face cannot _— 
stand harsh treatment. Corr 
The Swedish method of face culture is the one that develops -— * 
the tired muscles and stimulates them to perform their duty. tence, 
To get the best results from the Swedish treatment, wet the finger dent « 
tips in salt and water, and go over the lines of the face carefully. “copie 
Do not treat them roughly, but gently, and in a soothing manr- er,’’ w 
ner, as though one were caressing a tired child. Treat each little and at 
wrinkle in this way, wetting the Ruger tips repeatedly. thousa’ 
This is to stimulate the skin and to wake up the soft muscles. cate of 
Five minutes of this treatment in the morning is sufficient. unders 
The Plumping-Out Course. deme 
The nightly treatment for the tired muscles and the wrinkled Seine 
skin is entirely different. Here the face is treated to a plumping- occupa 
out course. — 
To do the work thoroughly, take a little saucer of pure oil of der per 
sweet almonds, or olive-oil, or sweet-oil. If you cannot get the Address 
goud pure oil easily, then use a very thin cold-cream and keep it ees 
heated so that it will not harden. Keep it on the fire and try to aad kit 
have a soft, pasty substance all the time near at hand during the ele., of 
operation. Heat the face a little before beginning by holding !t R'd, Lo 
near the fire or by applying hot cloths. Then dip the finger tips LT 
in the oil and describe the Swedish movements upon the face. eleme 
Go over and over the lines, not leaving out a single furrow. As langn: 

soon as the finger tips are dry, moisten them again and begin all ods. 
over. It will take fifteen minutes of steady work. the le: 
In thus treating the furrows just imagine that you have in your bridge 
fingers a piece of crinkled paper and that you are trying to City), 
smooth it out. Go over each little crease, rubbing across it, pre- sity o 

cisely as you would rub across a piece of paper, and do not rest etc. 
until it is all smooth. Of course the wrinkles will come back to the 
again next day. But if you keep op they will go for good.—/M¥ be de: 
Suburban. about 
the ¢ 

. : " - alll > Surely 

True Cinnainon Vines *'mo* given away—See page 47. ain mater 






the most desirable, casiest grown and prettiest climber in the world 
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Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next issue after their receipt, owing to the time required 
for publication, and omissions are frequently necessary, on account of limited space and the large 
number received. A remittance of ten cents with each question, or each problem secures a prompt | 


Answers to Queries 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 




















reply by private letter. Teachers who desire arguments or outlines for debates or essays, will be 


accommodated if they send one dollar. 


All matter for this department should be addressed to P. S. HALLOCK, Post Office Box 157, | 


Wilmington, Del. 

Please analyze the following sentence in the 
Normal Instructor: I heard him reproved.—A 
Subscriber. 

Simple sentence with subject ‘‘I;’’ 

icate ‘‘heard ;’’ object ‘‘him;’’ ob- 
jective complement ‘‘reproved,’’ a parti- 
cipial adjective, relating to ‘‘him.’’ 


In the poem “Horatius at the Bridge,” why is 
Sextus called “false Sextus?’’—Glenn’s Ferry, 
Idaho. 

Sextus was son of Tarquin the Proud, 
lat Roman king; and because of the 
wong which he had done to Lucretia, 
wife of Collatinus, the people rose and 
expelled the Tarquins from the city. It 
was to reinstate the Tarquin line that 
lars Porsena marched against Rome when 
Horatius so bravely kept the bridge. 
(See legendary history of Rome.) 


From what was the expression “Where rolls 
the Oregon”? taken? Please explain its meaning. 
~A Subscriber, Iowa. 

It occurs in Bryant's ‘‘ Thanatopsis,’’ a 
meditation on death, and by ‘‘the 
Oregon’’ is meant the Columbia, or 
Oregon river. The passage refers to the 
great multitude who have gone from 
earth. The poet says, 

‘‘The Barcan desert pierce, 
Or lose thyself in the continuous woods 
Where rolls the Oregon, and hears no 
sound : 
Save his own dashings,—yet—the dead 
are there !’’ 


1. What is the proper temperature of the school- 
room in winter? 2. Which is correct, ‘He is not 
soclever as his brother,’ or ‘He is not as clever 
ashis brother?” 3. Give examples of ‘“‘shall”’ or 
“will” expressed properly in (a) volition in as- 
sertions, and (b) volition in questions.—Corning, 


N.Y. 


1. About 70° Fahrenheit. 2. The for- 
mer is correct; after a negative ‘‘so’’ 
should be used, not ‘‘as.’’ 3. (a) I will 
doitand no one shall help me. (b) 
How many of you will go? Shall I go 
too? 

Kindly correct and analyze the following sen- 
tence:-“‘Not less than twenty-five thousand 
copies have been published,’’—A Subscriber. 


Correct by changing ‘‘less’’ to ‘‘few- 
er.’’ This is an elliptical complex sen- 
tence, the words completing the depen- 
dent clause being omitted. Subject 
“copies’’ is modified by adjective ‘‘few- 
er,"’ which is modified by adverb ‘‘not’’ 
and adverbial clause ‘‘than twenty-five 
thousand (copies are), subject and predi- 
cate of this clause, ‘‘copies are,’’ being 
understood. 


1, What subjects are taught in the Teachers’ 
Summer Courses? Are they subjects for teachers’ 
own study or do they refer to class work, such as 
dtawing, brush drawing and other kindergarten 
occupation? 2. Name and address of Summer 
Classes, New York, Boston or other large city. 
3 How is application made for attendance? Is 
any person eligible? What charge is made? 4. 
Address of a moderate Boarding House in New 
York or Boston, and probable charge. 5. Are 
Visitors (teachers) allowed in the elementary 
and kindergarten schools in New York, Boston, 
e'c., or must permission be asked?—Holloway 
R'd, London, Eng. 


1. The subjects cover a wide range— 
elementary “and advanced, including 





| the 


languages, science and pedagogic meth. | 


ods. 2. Summer courses are given at all 
the leading Universities—Harvard (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.), Columbia (New York 
City), Cornell (Ithaca, N. Y.), Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania (Philadelphia, Pa.), 
ete. 3. Write for circular of information 
tothe University where admission may 
be desired. Charges vary, in some cases 
about $5.00 for registration and $25.00 for 
the course, with « trifling addition for 
Material in laboratory or other work. 


~ 


| 
} 
Average rates are hardly more than the | 
above. Any person is eligible, though | 
there are possible exceptions. 4. A list 
of boarding houses and rates would be | 
furnished at request of the person apply- | 
ing for other information. 5. Visitors | 
are allowed in all American public 
schools, but as a courtesy permission 
may be asked of the principal or teachers 
in charge. 


information about the 
“Universal Language’ (Esperanto), which is 
making such great progress throughout the 
civilized world, Please tell how pearl buttons 
are made.—Miss C. P., Virginia. 

1. Esperanto is an artificial language 
first published in 1890, named from ‘‘ Dr. 
Esperanto,’’ the pseudonym of its inven- 
tor, Henry Phillips, Jr., a Spanish 
scholar. Its vocabulary is constructed 
upon only such words as are common to 
all European languages, and thus it will 
be easy to learn by a person speaking 
any of thoselanguages. 2. Pearl buttons | 
of late years are made largely from the 
shells of tresh water mullusks found in 
the Mississippi river. The shells are 
soaked in water till they are less brittle ; 
are next sawed into blanks by tubular 
saws; then ground smooth on the sur- 
face, the front being polished and the de- 
pression made by an emery wheel. 
Holes are drilled as the last operation. 


1. Please give some 





1. Please give the names of the cabinet officers 
of Roosevelt, 2. Who are the three most popular 
authors of the present? 3. Give a brief history 
of the Peace Congress at the Hague.—A New 
Subscriber, A. F. D. 

1. Secretary of State, Elihu Root; of 
the Treasury, George B. Cortelyon; of 
War, William H. Taft; Attorney-Gen., 
Charles J. Bonaparte; Postmaster-Gen., 
George von L,. Meyer; Secretary of thie 
Navy, Victor H. Metcalf; of Interior, 
James R .Garfield; of Agriculture, James 
Wilson; of Commerce and Labor, Oscar 
S. Strauss. 2. Opinions differ as to the 
most popular authors. Judging by the 
books cailed the ‘‘big sellers of the 
year,’’ the most popular authors in 1905 
were Robert Hichens. the Williamsons, 
and Alice Hegan Rice; next to these, 
Mrs. Humphrey Ward, Thomas Dixon, | 
Jr., and Dr. Weir Mitchell ; in 1906, Up- | 
ton Sinclair, Owen Wister, Winston | 
Churchill, Mrs. Deland, Robert W. Cham- 
bers, and others. 3. The first conference 
of nations at the Hague met in May, 
1899, but left unsettled a number of 
questions which they recommended to 
another conference to be called ‘‘subse- 
quently and at an early date.’’ In 1904, 
the ‘‘interparliamentary Union’’ having 
made request for a second conference, 
President Roosevelt gave invitations to 
all the powers uniting in the first con- 
ference to send delegates to the one 
proposed. All responded, some with | 
the condition of waiting til] the end of 
the Russo-Japanese War. Immediately | 
after the treaty of peace the Emperor of 
Russia recommended that the conference 
be called. The U. S. government then 
expressed its willingness to ‘‘take partin 
new conference and endeavor to 
further ‘‘its aims.'’ As the matter now 
stands, in January of this year the Czar 
issued a call for the conference, and sent 
as Special Envoy to the Powers his Privy 
Councillor Frederick de Martens, who 
went first to Berlin to confer with the 
German government, and with that of 
the U. S., through the American Ambas- | 
sador, Some ot the nations are in favor 
of May 18 as a date for the coming con- 
or that having been the date of the 

rst. 


Hall’s Hair Renewer has been sold for over sixty years, yet we \~2 | 
have just changed the formula, the style of bottle, and the manner of 
packing. As now made, it represents the very latest researches, both 

at home and abroad. A high-class and thoroughly scientific preparation. 
Falling Hair — Promptly checks falling hair. You save what vou have and get more, too. 
Dandruff — Removes all dandruff at once, and prevents its further formation, 
Ask for “the new kind’? 
The kind that does not change the color of the hair. 
Formula: Glycerin, Capsicum, Bay Rum, Sulphur, Tea, Rose’ ‘ 
Boroglycerin, Alcohol, Perfume. : cat i ie eomany Leaves 


R. P. HALL &2 CO., NASHUA, N. H. 





Chiclet is a tiny, firm morsel of delicious chewing gum enveloped in 

a dainty candy coating, flavored by six drops of pungent peppermint 

—a remarkably appetizing combination. Ia five and 10 cent packets 
and in bulk at five cents the ounce, at the better kind of stores all over the 
United States and Canada. If your dealer can’t sell you Chiclets send us ten 
cents for a sample packet and booklet. 

CHICLET PALMISTRY. Look at your hand; if it is marked like the one above you will have 
an unusually long life. Note how the Life Line starts from under the Mount of Jupiter (the cushion 
at the base of the first finger) swings out into the palm oi the hand, with semi-circle around the 
thumb toward the wrist, with almost an unbroken line. 

Note tho tiny single line on the Mount of Jupiter itself; that denotes success. 

Che three lines on the wrist are well defined. They signify Health, Wealth, Good Fortune -a 


smooth, easy existence, 
You ean read any hand with the CHICLET PALMISTRY Chart—sent free with every 10 cent packet. 


FRANK H, FLEER & CO., INC., 517 No. 24th St., Philadelphia, U.S. A. 


Man-Tailored Skirt ° 


Made to Your Measure 


Perfect Fit Guaranteed or Your Money Back. 
Let us make a skirt for you—cut to your individual measure, man-tai/l- 
ored throughout and guaranteed to be perfect in fit and style. We give you 
the latest designs and newest fabrics, ranging 1” price from $3.49 to $14.98, 
° You save all dealers’ profits. We send 
You Run No Risk you the skirt express prep 1idandif vou 
do not find it exactly as represented in style and fit we refund your 
money. The model shown at $§.79 has the new flaring French gores, 
deep pleated front and sides, with sides headed with ta lored straps 
and folds at the bottom. Man-tailored and finished in the best pos- 
sible manner. One of the most attractive styles of the season. But 
one of many styles. Don't wear a ready-made skirt, when you can get 
the most popular models made-to-order from fabrics at our 
and spring and 


money saving Send for Samples summer 


prices, 
309 Main Street, 


Kalamazoo Suit Co. 


$4 per month for 25 months invested NOW in Oregon timber 
will buy negotiable dividend stock secured by 100,000 feet 
of timber guaranteed by Bank and Trust Company. Will 
soon be worth $1000, besides peying 50 per cent dividends, 
This is well worth your time t. Investigate. Write today 
NORTH COA*T CO-OPERATIVE L MBER OO, Mfrs. & frparters. 
Suite 25-20 Realty Trast Ballding PC Jc LAND, OREGON 
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NO LABOR 


HAIR WO SPECULATION 
fo remove hair use a Divol- 
ver, or, better yet,a razor, 
Roth have the same effect 
rO KILL hair growth, use 

CAPILLACIDE 
Kills by absorption with 
out injury to the skin. A 
home treatment, Full 
sealed information free, 

MOSOGRAM CO. 
108 A Pear! St. New York. 
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ALLENS FOOT-EASE: 


: Shake Into Your Shoes # 


Allen's Foot--Ease, a powder for the feet. 
Itcures painful, swollen, smarting, nervous 
feet, pow Rene % pe the out of 
corns and bunions, It’s Srpatest com- 
fort discovery of age. Allen’s Foote. 
Ease makes tight — or new shoes feel 
easy. Itisacertain cure for ingrowing nails, 
sweating, callous and hot, —— ach: feet. 







TO LEARN BOOKKEEPING 
WHEN I WILL MAKE A 


FIRST - CLASS BOOKKEEPER 


out of you AT YOUROWN HOME within from 
two to six weeks’ time for $3, or return ur 
money? I find POSITIONS, too, FR OF 
CHARGE, Placed a young man in position as 
bookkeeper fora railway company at $25 a 
week, on October 13; another on expert work 
for a silk manufactory at $30 a week, on Nov- 
ember 30; a young lady as bookkeeper for an advertising 
house at $15 a week, on September 1. Perhaps I can do as 






































TODAY. Bold by all Deagpiete IT well for YOU. SAVE THIS and write for further partic- 
Fang Ene wh owt any subatituke ulars. J. H. Goodwin, Expert Accountant, room 540, 
Sent by mail for 25c. in 1215 Broadway, New York. 





TRIAL PACKAGE 
Also free sample of the 
FOOT--EASE Sanitary COR N--PAD, 


pinch, aICEN A OLMSTED, LeRoy, N. Y. 
*, 4 4 ee O: ° . 
use Allen's TOTHER GRAY'’S SWEET POWDERS, 

the best medicine for Feverish, Sickly Children. 





A Happy Marriage 


Depends largely ona 
knowledge of the whole truth 
about self and sex and their 
relation to life and health. 
This knowledge does not 
come intelligently of itself, 
nor correctly from ordinary 
everyday sources. 












Goitre Cure 
























THE BEST,CHEAPEST AND QUICKEST REMEDY 
Our incertae BANDAGE is ‘ 
A AG iS x yY 
_——_— ye agetane * = e olog 
* at night and cures w e u siee 
Bandage absorbs the cnelting cna the (1ustrated) 
Goitre disappears in a few days. 16 years by William H. Walling, A. M., M. D., 
success, yrite for free Treatise on imparts in a clear, wholesome way, in one volume: 
Goitre, full particulars, etc. Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
REMEDY ., 42 Sinton Bidg., Cincinnati, One Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
. Knowledge a Father Should Have. : 
oan Bat i 
COPIED 25c to $1 dz. Gum’d ba foung Weaen Sheela Have. 
PHOTO Stamps 16, 24 or 36, 25c. Revvltge «Young Mite thou —" 
1 15c. 2 Same Face 25c. erate a ateaher Ghennd thank = 
BUTTONS zockee Photos, 15 & 25c.ca adios w elie 
POST CDS win Fhote ox 33c,50c Dz. Rich Cloth Binding, Full Gold Stamp, Illustrated, $2.00. 
Brooches, 15c,25c50c ea. Write for “Other People’s Opintons’? and Table of Contents. 
q Situs. Catalog Free. Sample Work 4c. Y 
All kinds Photo Jewelry.Agt’s wanted. Puritan Pub. Co., Dept. P. Philadelphia., Pa. 
SUNBEAM PHOTO CO., Dept. N.1.., Arlington, N. J. 











For The Closing Months 


Use Our New Series of 
5 Cent Classics 

















6 er FURNISH a variety of supplement- 
ary reading of the highest order—Fables, 
Myths, Nature, Biography, History, 

Geography, the Industries and Literature. 

Covers are printed in colors and new type is used throughout. These popular booklets are 

just what you need to enliven your school work and insure the best possible results for the 

closing months. Our introductory offer below enables you to test them with no risk whatever. 


Following is the List Classified and Graded 













FIRST YEAR 66 Child Life in the Colonies—III 107 Story of Robert Louis Stevenson 
1 Little Plant People—Part I (Virginia) 5 108 History in Verse (Sheridan's Ride, 
2 Little Plant People—Part II 68 Stories of the Revolution—I (Eth- Independence Bell, the Blue and 
6 Fairy Stories of the Moon an Allen and the Green Mountain the Gray, etc.) 
27 Haop's Fables—Part I a eve) 0 lial al tae 141 Story of Grant 
‘ y 7, » 9 Stories 0 ne evolution — 
2 James Dases~-Pust 1 (Around Philadelphia) SIXTH YEAR 





39 Indian Myths 70 Stories of the Revolution--IIT 10 The Snow {mage ( Hawthorne) 















#0 Story of a Sunbeam - . y , 7 
os areas : . (Marion, the Swamp Fox) iL Rip Van Winkle (Trving) 
at Talonte: tories {etory of the 7H Selections from Hiawatha (For 32 Legend of Sleepy Hollow (Irving) 
> on . aD wel : 3rd, 4th and 5th Grades) 22 a 8 ds 
40 vias, Story a Washington, etc.) 102 Thumbelina and Dream Stories 4 Three Golden Apples ( Hawthorne) 
Nursery Tales 132 Story of Franklin 2 The Miraculous Pitcher (Haw- 
SECOND YEAR FOURTH YEAR thorne) 
8 Little Workers (Animal Stories) 2% The Minotaur (Hawthorne) 
83 Stories from Andersen _5 Story of Lincoln 119 Bryant’s Thanatopsis and Other 
34 Stories from Grimm 75 Story of Coal on poems : 
36 Little Red Ridinghood 76 Story of Ww heat 120 Selections from Longfellow—II 
37 Jack and the Beanstalk 77 Story of Cotton 121 Selections fram Holmes 
38 Adventures of a Brownle 7s Stories of the Back woods 22 The Pied Piper of Hamelin 
39 Little Wood Friends 70 A | we England Viking (Browning) 
~ 81 Story of De Soto 2 
40 Wings and Stings k2 Story of Daniel Boone SEVENTH YEAR 





41 Story of Wool 13 Courtship of Miles Standish 





8&3 Stery of Printing 
















42 Bird Stories from the Poets re : 
- . ~ re 84 Story of David Crockett (1ongfellow) 
> eet of re wey a. Ki Story of Patrick Henry 14 Evangeline ( Longfellow) 
Dy BOO = 86 American Inventors—I (Whitney ~ ee yee é ‘ 
and Fulton) 20 The Great Stone Face ( Hawthorne 
THIRD YEAR 87 American Inyentors—II (Morse 12% Selections from Wordsworth | 
4 Story of Washington and Filson) 124 Selections from Shelley and Keats 
7 Story of Longfellow 89 Freemont and Kit Carson 125 Selectionsfrom the Merchant of 
4 po Aah wed yw . ®) Selections from Longfellow—I Venice 
a Gareck BM the anc erella 1 Story of Eugene Fleid EIGHTH YEAR 
( FIFTH YEAR 17 Enoch Arden (Tennyson) 


52 Story of Glass 
58 Adventures of a Little Water Drop & King of the Golden River (Ruskin) 18 Vision of Sir Launfal ( Lowell) 












5ABtor) of Columbus ® The Golden Touch (Hawthorne) 19 Cotter’s Saturday Night ( Burns) 
55 Story of Whittier 16 Western Pioneers 23 The Deserted Village (Goldsmith) 
57 Story of Louisa M. Alcott %8 Story of Silk 126 Rime of the Ancient Mariner 
59 Story of the Boston Tea Party 6 What We Drink (Tea, Coffee and (Coleridge) 
64 Child Life in the Colonies—I ( New Cocoa) 128 Speeches of Lincoln 
Amsterdam ) 97 Story of the Norsemen 129 Selections from Julius Cresar 

65 Child Life in the Colonies—II 99 Story of Jetferson 121 Selections from Macheth 

101 Story of Robert E, Lee 112 Scott's Lady of the Lake—Canto I 





(Pennsylvania) 


Price 5 Cents Each, 60 Cents per Dozen, $4.00 per Hundred. 
“Rach booklet contains 32 pages of Choice Literature, carefully graded. Clear type, attractive illustrations, 
tasteful covers. Add 2¢ per copy for postage on orders less than 5 copies. Order by Number and Title. 
OFFER FOR INTRODUCTION: We do not send out free sample copies, but for 25c we 
will send you, postpaid, any five of these Classics with the understanding that, if you do 
not find them perfectly satisfactory, you may return them at once and we will immediately 
refund your 2§c, together with the amount expended by you for postage. 


$ Clearly Printed, Bound in Strong Paper Covers. Edited with Intro- 
Ten Cent Classics {°° inion tna Notes. The BEST For CLASS USE. 
Ten Cents Each. Add 2c each for postage when less than ten copies are ordered. 
Lengfetlow's Evangeline, Longfellow’s Courtship of Miles Standish, Longfellow's Hiawatha. 


World’s Events Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 




















40 NORMAL INSTRUCTOR April 199) 


1. (a) Is a compound word the uniting of any twoor more words? (b) Are 
bedew, housewife, forenoon and postman all compound words? 2. Is “bey. 
gar” a derivative word? 3. (a) Are worked, called, moaning, howled, a 
coming, participles? (b) When pointing out verbs to a class would you Point 
out the participles as verbs? 4. In such sentencesas “God in his glory 
“The commands of the king,” “The fierceness of the lion,” would glory 
commands, and fierceness be abstract nouns? 5. What is the value of 


Vpxxi1, XICCIV, expressed inArabic notation?—A reader, and one who 
needs help. 

1. (a) A compound word is one composed of two or more words 
and these when only temporarily’ united must be joined by a 
hyphen. (b) They are permanent compounds and require no hy. 
phen. 2. It is a derivative from ‘‘beg’’ or the Oid English 
“*beggen,’’ to beg. 3. ‘‘Moaning’’ and ‘‘coming”’ are present 
participles; the others are both the past participles and past form; 
of the verbs ‘‘ work,’’ ‘‘call’’ and ‘‘howl.’’ (You should know this 
from your study of regular verbs.) (b) Have your class point ont 
the verbs, and when they select participles, explain thatthiose are 
forms of verbs. 4. They are abstract nouns, but the examples 
which you call ‘‘sentences’’ are only parts of sentences. 5. The 
first is 5522; the second, 11204. A bar over a letter in Roman 
notation increases its value a thousand fold. (Take note that 
such questions as these, which might be answered merely by 
‘*yes’’ or ‘‘no,’’ are not properly formed for class use.) ee 


* 4. Distinguish between (a) sensible horizon aud rational horizon (b) solar 
time and standard time. 2. Whatis meant by the “fall line,” and why are 


many cities located on this line?—A Subscriber, McDonough. N. Y. 


1. (a) The sensible horizon is the circle where earth and sky 
seem to meet. The rational horizon is a great circle whose plane 
is parallel to that of the sensible horizon, but passing through the 
center of the earth; called also ‘‘celestial’’ horizon. No two places 
have the same sensible horizon, but any two places on opposite 
sides of the earth have the same rational horizon. (b) Solar time 
is measured by the sun, and a solar day is the exacttime, by the 
sun, from the noon of one day to the noon of the next. Standard 














time is railroad time adapted to the regulation of trains. By 
means of it, the U. S. is divided into four great time sections, 
each having uniform time throughout, but each differing from 
the adjoining section or sections by one hour. 3. The place ina 
stream where there is a descent or fall, furnishing water power, 
Factories are established at such places and in time a city grows 
up around them. 





9 “i is the newes 

Seele S Question Book best, the only e 
to-date Pedagogical Questson Book on the market. It’s author is 
Levi H. Seeley, Ph.D., Professor of Pedagogy at the Trenton(N.]J.) 
State Normal School, and a well known writer on Pedagogical 
subjects. In addition to Questions and Answers on all the ordinary 
school subjects, Professor Seeley introduces each chapter with an 
article on the methods of studying and teaching the subject covered 
by that chapter. This is a feature contained in no ,other Question 
Book, and its great value is evident. 

The price of Seeley’s Question Book is $1.00. We will 
send it, postpaid, in connection with subscriptions to our Mag- 
azines as follows: With Primary Plans, one year $1.52, two 
years, $2.02. With Teachers World one year, $1.52, two years, 
$2.02. With Normal Instructor one year, $1.27, two years $1.52. 





Post Cards Free to All 
Who purchase toc worth or more of the beautiful, fragrant Cinnamon Vines 
—offered by A. T. Cook the well known Seedsman, on page 47. The Cards 
are gems of beauty—nothing like them in the world. 








Comb Beauty Into Your Hair 


Comb the grayness out of it, comb back its youthful 
color, gloss and lustre. Or if the natural color of 
your hair displeases you. if it is streaked or faded, 
comb into it any desired color with the 


J Ideal Hair Dyeing Comb 


and give it a beauty it may never have had \ou 

can do it in the privacy of your own room without 

help from anyone. Used like an ordinary comb, 

Guaranteed absolutely harmless. Thousands in use, 

Not sold in stores. Write us 

FREE “The Book of the Hair,” 32 pages of valuable hints 
ow the care and dressing of the hair, also deserih- 

ing yf the uses of the Ideal Comb. Write for it today, 

H. D. mB CO., Dept, L, 35 W. List St, New York 























COUNT THESE WORDS! 


Send $1.00 now and we wil] send you a Fifty Cent copy of 
POPULAR MUSIC, Vocal and Instrumental, every month, for 
one year, THINK OF IT! Twelve POPULAR HITS in ail. 
THE HORE SHEET MUSIC CO., 1368-70 Broadway, New York, Dept. F, 
Room %. Catalog FREE. 
















TEACHER Take Chaffee’s $10 Shorthand 
® Course by mail while teaching. 
Write E. M. WOLF, MGR., OSWEGO, N. Y., for 
Business School News. 
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4 tists, i 
ciously flavored and a delightful 
adjunct to =e dental toilet. 
$.25 a tube at the best stores, 
avoid substitutes. A sample 
tube and our booklet on Taking 
Care of the Teeth FREE. Write 
at once. 

DENT. > Sipe, co., 
216 Alling St., rk, N. J. 


IMPROVE YOUR FIGURE 


without effort by wearing the famous 


Dissolvene Rubber Garments 


The only harmless and effectual 
method to 


Reduce 
Superfluous Flesh 


No Drugs, no dieting, no unusual ex- 
ercise, no change in the mode of 
living. Recommended by 
physicians. 

Made of the purest Para 
rubber fitting snugly to the 
body ; worn under the cloth- 





ing at any and all times! 
without the slightest incon- | 


venience or annoyance. 


SOCIETY HAS ADOPTED THEM 

Made in a variety of styles.to fit any part of the body. 
They reduce the flesh only where desired. 
POSITIVE. 

Rubber Face Masks, unexcelled for yipeeins and 
bringing out ail impurities of the skin, $5. 

Daintily illustrated booklet of Rubber i aud 
Toilet Specialties on request. 


Dissolvene Co., 18R W. 34th St., (Astor Court Bldg. )N. Y 


SLENDER_. 
“WOMEN 


Wear the HIP-FORM HEALTH SKIRT 


The Famous Padded Petticoat, 


The Hip-Form Health Skirt is taking the fashe 
jon world by storm. Improves, roundsout the 
slenderest form, giving anideally perfect figure, 

Send for our free Booklet to-day. 


E. G. MURRAY & CO, Manutacturers 
9 Bank St., Phila., Pa. 
uk sia 


OX- BLOO Thin People 
FIRST $1.00 BOX 25c, 


Send us 25c in stamps and we will send you, charges 
7" full sized $1.00 box of OX-BLOOD TABLETS. 
re Rheumatism, Indigestion, Nervousness, Great 
Viesh Producer, Thin people gain 10 pounds a month, 
Pleasant totake. If youare asufferer or wish to gain 
flesh, try them. First box only at 2 cint rate, 


W. A. Henderson Drug Co., 230 16th St., Clarinda, lowa 


























RESULTS | 








NO DEPRIVATION OF DIET. 
A new discovery in Food Chemistry~—or the 
science of combining foods, 
MY NEW BOOKLET No, 3, 
“Obesity, Its Causes and Natural Cure,” sent free 
EUGENE CHRISTIAN, Food Expert, 7 &. 41st. St., New York 





solid are as the numbers I, 2, 3, 
| be readily divided into s71 equal cubes, 
| the 

















HY work indoors at hard | 


drudgery and small pay 

when you can easily earn 
from $25 to $35 a week selling 
“Cresent” made-to-order corsets 
and skirts. These garments are 
made in exclusive styles, of best 
materials, with fit and satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. We willappoint 
you our agent in your territory, 
give you instructions and assist 
ance, and help you start a pay: 
ing, dignified business for your- 
self. Catalog and lists sent on 
application. Write today for 
full particulars, 


THE 
324-332 Main St.., 


Ann Arbor, Mich, 
{ He Mey 12° 
ART LINE 
Nicely stamped A three 
oretty center pieces, Violet, 
For- get-me-notandChrysani- 
themum designs and fourdol- 
liesassorted designs. Big Bar 
in to show our extra fine 
fine of linens and batten- 
bergs, ning and eyelet 
shirtwaists, hatsete., for 1907 
NICHOLS, DIBBLE & CO. 
614 University Ave, 
SYRACUSE, - 





| a cylinder, 18% inches in diameter, 


CRESC _— WORKS | 


| similar solids are to each 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Problems Solved 
By Edson M. Mills, A.M., M.Ph. 


Editor’s Note---Prof. Mills has kindly consented 
to answer problems privately when the request 
is accompanied by a remittance of ten cents for 
solution of each problem. We have found it 
necessary to make this small charge to limit it to 
teachers who want itenough to pay something 
to cover postage and stationery. The amount is 
too small really to pay for the trouble, but Prof. 
Mills delights in helping perplexed teachers in 
this his favorite subject. 

Teachers desiring further help will find it in 


| Prof. Mills’ book on ager or cagee Analysis and | 
its application to the sub 


jects of Arithmetic, 
containing hundreds of solutions and illustra- 
tions. Price 75 cents postpaid. All orders tor 
this book and problems for solution should be 
sent to Edson M. Mills, A.M., M.Ph., Professor 
of Mathematics, State Normal College, Ohio 
University, Athens, Ohio. 

1. A, B, and C agree to build a house. 
A and B can do the work in 32 days; B 
and C in 28 days; and A and C in 26 
days. How long will it take them to do 
it, all working together? How long will 
it take to do it alone? 

Solution— 

i A and B can do in 1 day; 

\-==part B and C can do in 1 day, and 

#;==part A and C can do in 1 day. 
Then, 

dota ts =34%5. twice the amount a// 
can do in I day. 

.. % of 


can do in I day. 


807 = 807 


2ars 3827) 


part A, Band C | 


| years. to be so divided, 


o/T 
. Depth of peck measure =5 


Powe 


4. A man dying left an estate of $23,480 | 


15, 13, and 11 
that each share 
placed at interest shall amount to the 
samme sum, as the sons respectively be- 
come 21 years of age. What was 
son’s share, money being worth 5%? 


| to his three sons aged 


Solution. 
$23,480=money to be divided among 
the three sons. 


first son’s share is loaned. 

21—13=8, number of years for which 
second son’s share is loaned. 

2I—1I=I10, number of years for which 
third son’s share is loaned. 





The amount of $1 for 6 yrs. at 5%= 
| $1.30. 
| .*. The sum loaned for the first son is 
| only {2° or 4 of the amount he will re- 
ceive at 21 years of age. 

The amount of $1 for 8 years at 5%= 
$1.40. 

.. The sum 


loaned for the second son 


, part C can do in 1 day, | 


C’s number of | 
<23y, part A can do in 1 day. 
A’s 


=,}!,, part B can do in 1 day. 
'4, B’s number of days. 


S25==18232, number 
whieh all can do it, working together. 


2. Which has the greater surface and 
how much; 


and 
and 


contents, 


having the same solid 
its height, 


whose width is twice 


| whose length is three times its height? 


Solution— 

¥/jo=16 feet, edge of the cube. 

16*==256, area of one face of cube in 
square feet. 


6X256 sqr. ft.=1536 sqr. ft., entire sur- 


| face of cube. 


Since the dimensions of the rectangular 
it may 
solid contents of each of which is 
equal to 4°°° cu, ft. 

Hence the edge of one of these small 


| cubes==y/1""°=8,. 80506 ft. 
.°. 8.80506 ft.=height of rectangular 


solid. 
17.61012 ft. 
26.41518 ft. 


=width of solid, and 
s=length of the solid. 


| these dimensions the entire surface of the 


rectangular solid is found to be 1705. 638+- 
square feet. Hence, 
1705. 638-+-1536==169. 638+, 


number 


solid exceeds the surface of the cube. 

3. A bushel measure is in the form of 
and 
8 inches deep. What will be the dimen- 
sions of a peck measure of the same 
shape? 

Solution— 

The two 


| and their volumes are to each other as 4:1. 
the corresponding dimensions of 


Now, 
the 
cube roots of their respective volumes. 
.*. 1844 : diameter of peck measure :: 
Vi: VT, 

.*. Diameter 
18% x x7 Tt 
wt 

Also, 8: 
yi : Wi 


other as 


of peck measure= 


=11.65+inches, 


measures are similar solids, 


number of | 


of days in | 
, | 


a cube whose solid contents | 
are 4096 cubic feet, or a rectangular solid | 


From | 


of | 
| square feet the surface of the rectangular | 


depth of peck measure | 





IDEALS AND PRIVILEGES OF WOMAN | 


“Woman is the c ustodian of of the ideals of life 

“To be great is to be simply true, and she 
| whose purpose and impulse is to be loyal to her 
best self, to be genuine, realizes that the great 
forces of life are serene and deep; that real 
power is in silent moments;—Refinement is 
never noisy. 

“The soul expansion, the formation of habit, 
the direction of moral obligation, the mental 
and physical development of the race, rests 
| largely with woman.” 

These are snatches from the most 
published lecture by Susauna Cocroft, 
Kach of the fifty pages is full of these epigram- 
matic paragraphs, full of power, truth and 
poetry, which set one’s mental apparatus buzz 
| ing with worthy motives and stimulated ideals 

and set one wondering how so much of practical 

good could be brought together in so limiteda 
space. 

Miss Cocroft not only knows women 
mately, from her personal experience in teach- 
ing over 20,0c0, but she understands human 
nature and hasthe happy faculty of saying the 
right thing at the right time. Not only so, but 
her lectures are full of suggestions so simply 

practical that her own gifts are imparted to her 

| readers and pupils and she helps others to study, 
| understand and improve themselves. 

} A woman can hardly pick up a lecture by Miss 
Cocroft without finding, upon any and every 
page, a helpful thought that seems to just fit her 
individual case. 

Of all the lectures (uedrly a dozen) published 
within the past year, none is more inspiring 

| than the “Ideals and Privileges of Woman,” just 
issued under the auspices of the Physical Culture 

Extension Society, of which Miss Cocroft is 

President. ‘The author's own phrasing is most 

effective and impressive and the following 

extracts are given with the hope of conveying 

some ideaof the cordial invitation this lecture 

holds out to women to be their bestand to make 

the world better. No woman can read it 
out feeling that she can be more and better than 

she is—that shecan make the world better than 
it is, 

For instance: 

“To be asweet, pure, 
cultured woman, whose 
atmosphere of useful, helpful, sympathetic 
strength, who realizes that her chief work in 
| life is in bringing cheer and inspiration to others, 

helping them to doand betheir best and who 
makes it easier for them to be so, is an ideal 
| worth the effort.’ 

“Every woman’s first duty isto make the most 
| of her own world within herself. To do this 
| she must be well, wholesome, happy and vibrant 
| with Alife force which shall strengthen, 

and revivify every friend with whom she 

in contact. She is thus enabled to attain grace 
and growth and to shed a radiance of true help- 
fulness to those about her.’ 

“We do things too much because others do 
| them instead of developing an independent in 
| dividuality, each living her life in all of its full- 
ness, integrity and possibilitie a.” 

= It is not egotism to feel that your life 
something, that it has a definite purpose—if you 

| would be glad, do not dwell upon the thought of 
wrong. 

‘Do not take life too seriously—it is for 
spiritual development and growth—expansion, 
soul growth—is joyous. 
| “Leteach morning be 

and shout the glad tidings by the sheer joy 
| radiating from tace and movement.” 

The whole book breathes, in fact, 
ness and life eternal. It is an 

Easter gift touching everywhere upon 


recently 


| Chicago. 


inti- 


wholesome, refined and 
presence radiates an 


of hopeful- 
appropriate 
human- 


ity’s needs and helpfully pointing to solutions | 


| of life’s problems, 

Printed on art paper, deckle edged, and daintily 
bound in white, ia gift-book style. Price per 

copy, 50 cents. Published by the Physical Culture 
Extension Society, 57 Washington St., Chicago, 
Il, 





each | 


21—15=6, number of years for which | 


with- | 


uplift | 
comes | 


means | 


an Kaster awakening | 


Yes, and doubly wise 
to begin mow if you 
have never tried it. It 
is wise because you 
are not experimenting 
with an untried article 
of no reputation. Rubi- 
foam is the delicious liquid 
dentifrice that all Americans 
know and trust. It is wzse be- 
cause you avoid pain and dis- 
hgurement 
and secure 
comfort and 
beauty. Its 
antiseptic 
power in 
sures mouth 
health. 


25«. 


everywhere. 





SAMPLE 








No More Gray 
or Faded Hair 


“You'd never think | stained my 
hair, after | use Mrs. Potter's 
Hair Stain. The Stain doesn’t hurt 
the hair as dyes do, but makes it 
grow out fluffy.” 


Send fora Trial Package Today 


ltonly takes you a few minutes 

once a month to apply Mrs. Potter's 

Walnut-Juice Hair Stain with your 

comb. Stains only the hair, doesn't 

contains no poisonous dyes, sulphur, lead or 

copper- Has no odor, no sediment, no grease, One 

botile should last you a year, Price, one dollar per 

bottle. For sale by first-class druggists everywhere, or 

by mail on receipt of price. We guarantee satisfaction, 

Send us 26 cents, (stamps orcoin) and we will mail you, 

charges prepaid, a_ trial package, in plain, sealed 

wrapper with valuable booklet on aeiy. Mra, Potter's 
Hygienic Depot, 212 Groton Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 
PERMANENTLY REMOVED. 


A WOMAN’S OWN STORY 
HOW SHE CURED HERSELF 


After doctoring for years to rid myself of superfluous 
hair I finally learned the secret which cured me perma- 
nently. Becoming enthusiastic, I offered to help other 
women, By my method you can rid yourself forever of 
all superfluous hair by a home sre utment that is safe, 
and positive. Write me tod Enftlose stamp. I will tell 
you all, Florence Hawthorne, 2s White Plains Ave., New York. 


rub off, 








ASPA WEIGHT PRODUCER 
Greatest tonic known, Makes flesh and rich blood, 
Tones up the whole system, Increases your weight 
about 5-10 poundsmonthly, Unequalled for Nervous- 
ness and Anaemia, Price $2.00. Write for booklet, 
Aspa Co., Dept. B., 1269 Broadway, New York, 





Bent on Approval. Send No Money, $1.50 
WE WILL TRUST YOU TEN DAYS. HAIR SWITCH 
Send a lock of your hair, and we will mail a 24% o. 22-in. short 
stem fine human hairswitch te match If you 
find ita big bargain, remit $1.0 in ten days, or 
sell 8 and get your switch ‘free. Extra shades a 
MM little more. Inclose be postage. Free beauty 
MP book showing latest style of hair dressing also 

»; Ppp high grade switches. p on “~ + 6 


Quiney Bt Chic 
17 y St. mo 
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EYE and EAR BOOKS FREE 


They Tell How All Eye and Ear Diseases Are Cured in Patient's 
Own Home, Without Knife or Pain 


I Will Send You My Valuable 
Eye and Ear Books and FREE 
ADVICE, Showing How You 
Can Quickly, Safely and Per- 
manently Cure Yourself of any 
Eye or Ear Trouble in Your 
Own Home Without the Incon- 
venience of Seeing a Doctor 




















If you have any Eye or Ear trouble, 1 want you to write for my books and 
tell me about your case. I want to place a copy of my Eye and Ear Books 
in the hands of every afflicted person everywhere. I also want to send you 
a personal letter of advice, giving you, absolutely free, the benefit of my 27 
years’ successful experience in the cure of Eye and Ear diseases. % 
My books and advice have saved hundreds of people from the surgeon’s 
knife, enabling them to cure themselves by a simple, painless, natural method. 
Here are the names of some of those who read my Books, followed my advice, and 


Cured Themselves of Eye and Ear Trou « Mrs. John Little (Cataracts), Victoria, B. C.; Miss | 


* A. Norton (Deafness), 201 Dearborn Ave., Chicago, 
Ill.; John Hurst (Atrophy of Optic Nerve), Germantown, Pa. ; 


J. A. Kelley (Pterygium), Delight, Ark.; Sister M. 
Annette (Optic Nerve), St. Joseph Convent, St. John West, N. B., Canada; George W. Dewey (Granulated igi 
Toulon, Tl 


; Miss Kate Mosey (Glaucoma), Maskingum, ae J _B. Collins (Deafness), Ash Grove, lowa; Mrs. 
Downs (Granulated Lids), Groton, Mass. ; Washingt 


Irv ), New Paltz, N. Y.;B. C. Kent (Deafness), 
Chicago, Ill. ; Mrs. 8. ©. Willard (Cataracts), Libertyville, mi: Prof. Van de Sande (Deafness), 8216 Forest Ave. , 
Chicago, 01. ; Mrs. Mary Smith (Optic Nerve), Kendaia, N. Y.; c. 








: Mrs. M. J. McMillan (Granulated Lids), Jefferson, S 
Mrs. Z. A. Frazier (Deafness), Ottumwa, lows; Mrs. Ernest Smith (Optic Nerve), Port Collins, Colo. ; Rev. E. Fi Y 
(Optic Nerve Erie, Pa. ; Chas.S.Seaford (Granulated Lids), Landusky, Mont. ; Miss Edith Hope (Deafness), Osceola, Neb. 


$i 000 In GOLD REWARD to any charitable institution if anyone 
5 


can prove that I ever injured an eye 
or ear, or that any testimonial published by me is not true and genuine. 


FREE BOOK OFFER No. 1 FREE BOOK OFFER He. 2 


odd Book ontitied + ESE DISEASES y Book gutitied pig — ' CURE 
ED WITHOUT SU 








a tells DEArNess, HEAD NOISES AND 
ge causes and symptoms of a iseases mg CATARRH"™ tells how to Aa dh relieve 
defects of the Eyes, such as Weak Eye Head Noises, Ringing end Buzzing in the 
Watery Eyes, Failing Eyesi bs Cataract, Ti Ears, Discharge from the F. = Earache, Ca- 
cers, Granulated Lids, and Pannus, Cptic tarrh, and other causes of De safness. It tells 
Nerve Diseases, Glaacom: _Opacities, Scums, how deaf poapre (not born deaf) may be re- 
Scars, Films, Sore Eyes, Eye Strain, Ptery- stored po ports ct hearing. It advises as to the 


care of the Ears. How to dist. bathe and 
exercise. Every person who ers from. ee 
form of Ear trouble should consalt this Boo! 
and learn how easily, quickly, safely and per- 
manently all manner of Ear troubles can be 
cured et home, without krife or pain 


gium, etc., and how they may be successfully 
treated by the patient at his own home. No 
necessity for seeing a doctor. No interfer- 
ence with daily work, Book contains letters 
from scores of people who cured their eyes 
by using my harmless natural methods. , 


FREE ADVICE OFFER: No matter what form of Eye or Ear trouble you have, 

8 if you wal tell me about your case, I will send youa 
letter of advice absolutely free of charge. You do not obligate yourself to pay me one 
penny by accepting this offer. Just write me a postal card or letter about your case, and 
don't fail to tell me whether you want the Free Eye Book or the Free Ear Book. Vf you need 
both books I will send them to you. Address at once 


DR.OREN ONEAL, Suite 112, 162 State St., CHICAGO, ILL. 






























EVERY DAY PLANS 


FOR ALL GRADES 


VOLUIME I—Autumn Plans VOLUSIE I11—Spring Plans 
VOLU/IE Il—Winter Plans VOLU/IE IV—General Number 


Price 40 Cents a Copy . * - $1.50 for the Complete Set 
Koes: DAY PLANS is a new set of plan books written 








and arranged by teachers for teachers. They contain 
such matter as the teacher needs in her every day work 
to make her lessons bright, fresh and interesting. They 
tell how to do and what to do and supply the materials with 
which to work. 
Art—Nature Study—Language 
and Literature—Stories of Industry and History— Biogra- 
phies—-Geography—Special Day Programs—Poems and 
Memory Gems—Stories—Helps in) Drawing—Calendars 
and Blackboard Drawings—Busy Work 
EVERY DAY PLANS is replete with entertainments, drills, 
new games, list of songs, poems, stories, boc s on various 
subjects, suggestions and references, d 
Handsome covers, beautiful illustrations, printed on excellent paper, convenient size--every 
page attractive and helpful, Subscribe for the complete set now. Descriptive circular sent on 
request. Your money cheerfully refunded if they do not prove entirely satisf: actory. 
Comments by Subscribers 
“My teachers speak in the highest praise of Every Day Plans.” “Every Day Plans received 
am delighted with it.” “I could not be better pleased with any publication than I am with 
Every Day Plans.” 
‘ with World's Events 
30 Day Offer ror see rit ents Gime *438 | win Normal waver $138 
WORLD'S 


EVENTS PUBLISHING COPIPANY, Dansville, N, Y, 
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PER Paid Weekly. Energetic man 
$100 MONTH SALARY in each County to represent 
Hardware Dept, Established business. expense money 
in advance, THE COLUMBIA HOUSK, A.B.27, Chicago. | 


A MONT 


Monagers, 


$80 


PLES SUPPLY ©O,, Dept, H, 68, 61 Plymouth Pi, 





Expenses advanced. District 
men or women, 
to travel and leave samples at stores. PRO. 
CHICAGO, 





We want an reg 
in every country to 
oe averages over $300 


Elgin. m. | 


MEMORIALS. 


sell memorials. One of our 
Ril month selling them to 


and women to travel, 


SH 


armers- 
idiand Company, 42 G. St, manent. 


per month, expenses advanced, Men 
collect names, 
advertise and distribute tg yn Per- 


Fifth Ave. Chicaga, 


| the base of the pile of wheat. 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


is only 492 or $ of the amount he will 
receive at 21 years of age. 

The amount of $1 for 10 years at 5% 
$1.50. . 
. The sum loaned for the third son is 
only 320 or 4 of the amount he will re- 
ceive at 21 years of age. 

Let 273%=amount each son will re- 
ceive when he becomes 21 years of age. 
Then 

14 of 273 
son, 

2 of 273% =195%, sum loaned for sec- 
ond son, and 


%=210%, sum loaned for first 


% of 273% =182%, sum loaned for third 
son. 
210% +195 % +182 % =587 % , sum loaned 
for all. 
*, 587% =$23,480. 
=f4o, 
210 %=$8,400, sum loaned for first son: 


195 %==$7,800, sum loaned for second 
son ; and 

182 % —$7,280, 
son. 

NOTE :—The symbol, 273%, was se- 
lected to represent the equal amount each 
son was to receive, because the least 
common multiple of the denominators of 
the fractions }$, 2? and # is found to be 
273. 

5. A merchant bought $590 worth of 
goods ; he paid $35 freight; and sold the 
goods for $820. What per cent did he 
gain if his store expen-es are equal to 
12% of his profits? 


sum loaned for third 


Solution— 

$590+-$35=$625, cost including freight 
and charges. 

$820—$625= $195, profits before deduct- 
ing store expenses. 

12% of $195=$23.40, store expenses. 

$195—$23.40—$171.60, net profits after 
deducting store expenses. 

1% of $625=—$6.25. Then, 

$171 .60+-$6.25=27)'s'5 5 .°. 277s % 
of profit as required. 

NOTE :—To find cost of goods instore, 
the merchant adds to the invoiced price, 
the cost of transportation; and to find his 
net profit, he substracts from his gross 
profit, store expenses. 


=rate 


A pile of wheat was heaped in the 
form of a portion of a cone, in the corner 
of a rectangular room. If the height of 
| the pile is 6 feet, and the radius of the 
base 5 feet, how many bushels of wheat 


in the pile? 
Solution—- 
The area of the base is a quadrant of a 
circle whose radius is 5 ft. 
5*X3.1416 
- ; 4 =19.635 square ft., area of 
Then, 
19.635 X §==39.27 cubic feet, volume of 
the pile of wheat. 
In one cubic foot there are 4} of a 
bushel, 


-. 39-635X 4) bu.—31.556+ bushels, the 


|} amount of wheat as required. 





TOILET POWDER 


There is no toilet article in the selection of 
which greater care should be used than a toilet 
powder. 

In these days of imitation and substitution 
there is so much of inferior goods on the 
market that itis necessary to be continually on 
one’s guard, pe id scented toilet powders are 
so frequent as to be a continual source of danger. 
Such inferior products will often doa perma- 
nent injury to a delicate skin. It is far wiser 
never to take chances with an unknown article. 
Be sure, rather, to insist upon a trade-marked 
product of recognized merit. With toilet powder, 
as with most other lines of goods, itis safer to 
trust an old-established house with years of 
experience and a reputation for making only 
the best. Meunen's Toilet Powder is a trade- 
marked article, which has for years been recog- 
nized by physicians as the best preparation 
made. The absolute purity of its ingredients 
and the exercise of the greatest care and skill in 
its manufacture have given the product of the 
Mennen Co, a quality of uniform excellence. 
That is why your physician recommends it, 

For your protection, Mennen’s face (the trade- 
mark of the Mennen Co.) is on the cover of 
every box of the genuine. 

All first-class dealers carry Menuen’s Toilet 
Powder and will supply it if you insist. 1t is 
sopplies by the Government for both Army and 

avy. 
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Mrs. Cora B. Miller 
Makes a Fortune 


Started a Few Years Ago with No 
Capital,and Now Employs Nearly 
One Hundred Clerks and 

Stenographers. 


Until a few years ago Mrs. Cora B. Miller lived 
in a manner similar to that of thousands of other 
very poor women of the average small town and 
village. She now resides in her own palatial 














brown-stone residence, and is considered oue of 
business 


the most successful Women in the 


United States, 








Mrs. Miller’s New Residence, Earned in Less 
Than One Year. 

Several years ago Mrs, Miller learned of a mild 
and simple preparation that cured herself andi 
several friends of female weakness ani piles 
She was besieged by so many women needing 
treatment that she decided to furnish it to those 
who might call for it. She started with only a 
few dollars’ capital, and the remedy, 
possessing true and wonderful merit, producing 
and other 





remedies 


many cures when doctors - 
failed, the demand grew so rapidly she was Constip 
several times compelled to seek larger quarters 
She now occupies one of the city’s largest office Witho 
buildings which she owns, and almost oue hun- any kin 
dred clerks and stenographers are required to chronic 
assist in this great business, ~ ee 
Million Women Use It. Ican cu 
More than a million women have use! Mr. oe 
Miller’s remedy, and no matter where you live, patior is 
she can refer you to ladies in your own locality Simply s 
who can and will tell any sufferer that this mar H. Midg 
velous remedy really cures women, Despite the Mich., o 
fact that Mrs. Miller’s business is very extensive aud he W 
she is always willing to give aid and advice to Meorice 
every suffering woman who writes to her. Sheis 
a generous, good woman, and has decide: togive — 
away to women who have never used her medi- D 
icine $10,000.00 worth absolutely FREE. On 
Every woman suffering with pains in the head, 
back and bowels,bearing down feelings, uervous- 
ness, creeping sensations up the spine, melan- 
choly, desire to cry, hot flashes, weariness, oF 


piles from any cause, should sit right down and 


send her name and address to Mrs. Cora. B. 
Miller, Box 4554, Kokomo, Ind., and receive by 
mail (free of charge in plain wrapper) a so-cent 
box of her marvelous medicine; also her valuable 


book, which every woman should have. 

Remember, this offer will not last long, for 
thousands and thousands of women who are 
suffering will take advantage of this generous 
means of getting cured, So if you are ailing, d 
not suffer another day, but send your name ane 
address to Mrs, Miller for the book and medicine 
before the $10,000.00 worth is all gone. 


STEEL RANGE i000 


Complete With Reservoir and Closet. 

A $10.60 buys this new model 6-hole 
steel range, complete with reservolt 
and high closet, the wonder bargaa 
of the stove world. For full de 
scription write for our Free Stove 
Catalogue, Made in our own stove 
| foundry, the largest in the world, 

ia nd it is only an ¢ 
of the marvelous values ¥8 
furnish in every style of 
stove and range. You cad 
buy from us for about one 
the price you must pay 








or $s 
rite fami} 
i 


LK 


any other stove dealer or manu. ee 

facturer. We give you 30 4 AG , 

trial, guarantee safe delivery, pe ENT: 

from damage, and can always 4 

— repairs for the future, Wri Herbene Age 
and say “Send me your new laa 


‘and ¥ you will get our very latest stove 


Stove Cata lorue” 
book with all our new offers, descriptions and | a, 
and you Will also get our latest Profit Sharing Ofer, 





u get back a 


art of your mo! 
rye. ad 


you buy from us, 
te at once and 
oo liberal Profit Shari wei pat ence rhe 


Stove Catalogue a’ these gre 
SEARS, ROEBUCK & ‘CO., Chicago 
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and traveling expenses Pee 
$25 PER WEEK =e ccinh= EARW 
WEDL EDDING's e's» VW de 
its, ete, engraved & printed e ( 
oa RNGRay 


100 SOc; with a ‘ 
Visiting Cards ‘= shalensry, iy for samples. 
fhe Estabrook Press, 121 © Tremont St., Bostos. 
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Constipation 





Home Without Medicine. 





ANY ONE CAN DO IT. 


PROF. T. H. MIDGELY, 


Constipation Specialist, Inventor of the 
Drugless Constipation Cure, 


Without the use of pills, purgatives or drugs of 
any kind, Ican and do cure the worst cases of 
chronic constipation—cure them to stay cured 
and restore the patient toa state of health and 
happiness, such as they had never known before, 
Ican cure constipation no matter how bad it is. 
Icanshow you how to cure yourself right in 
your ownhome without the useof drugs. Cousti- 
patior is cured for alltime when cured my way. 
Simply send your name and address to Prof. T. 
H. Midgely, 1199 Midgely Block, Kalamazoo, 
Mich.,ou aslip of paper, uo letter necessary, 
andhe will tell you free how to cure even the 
worst cases of constipation, without medicine, in 
the privacy of your own home. 


Don’t Wear a Truss 





Brooks’ Appliance is a new 
scientific discovery with auto- 
tic air cushions that draws 









ou would a 
t absolutely 


binds them as 
broken limb, 


nd ips, 

and cool and conforms toevery 
movementof the body without 
chafing or hurting. make it 
to your measure and send it to 
you on a strict guarantee of 
satisfaction or money refund- 
ed and I have put my price so 
lowthat any body, rich or poor, 
canbuyit. Remember I make 
it to your order—send ittoyou 
po pe it—and if it doesn't ee! yoa, you send it back to 
me will refund rf money. e sor any responsi- 
Ue citizen in Marshall will tell you that is the way I do busi- 
2en—always absolutely on the square and I am selling thous- 
ds of people this way for the past five years. Remember I 
We no salves, no harness, no lies, no fakes. I just give yous 
7 business deal at a reasonable price. 

_E. Brooke, 4602 Brooks Bldg, Marshall, Mich. 








ieee 





HEADY MADE HOMES 222", 
acres wholesale fruits, ‘ 

acres poultry or fruits. Will plant and harvest 
for $900 in installments, Returns begin third year. 
Tite families here. Twin Cities Colony, Rox N. 1., Galt, Cal. 


‘ee 


or 





Direct from looms. Cut any length. 40 per 


Order, Express prepaid. Lady agents wanted. Send for 


Easily Cured 


In the Privacy of Your Own 





one, let $80 
and $90 
total selling price 
amount of goods that cost one dollar by 
the first condition, and | 
selling price 
of goods that cost one dollar by the sec- | 
ond condition. 


prices. 
the other he lost 25%. 
transaction $320. 
lot. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


7. Aman spent $100 in buying two kinds 


of silk at $4.50 and $4 a yard; by selling 
it at $4.25 per yard he gained 2%; how 
many yards of each did he buy? 

Solution— 

$100—cost of silk. 

2%=rate of profit on this cost. 

.. $102—selling price. 

But $4.25=—selling price per yard. 

.* $102+-$4.25=24, number of yards o 
silk in the entire purchase. 


a yard of silk. 


by paying $4} instead of $4.50 per yard. 
Then, to balance 


which are to each other as I is to 2. 
*. 4 of 24 yards=8 yards, 


ee 8 


yard. 


2% amonth, what rate of interest is it 
really making on notes at two months? 
Solution— 

Let $1,000=face of a note at 2 months, 
discounted at bank. 

24% =rate of discount. 

The bank discount on $1,000 for 2 
months at 24%—f4o. Then, 

$1 ,c00-- $40 $960, the proceeds. 


interest problem in which $960=principal. 
$4o=—interest and 2 months 
find the rate. 

1% on $960 for 2 months—$1. 60. 

.*. $4o+$1.60=25. 

.*. 25%=rate of interest the bank is 


time, to 


really making. 


g. Ifacertain lot of goods had cost me 


What was my 


Solution— 
Since this problem iS not a pardiculay 
actual cost of the 
Then, 2 


goods, 
of the 
selling price of the 


supposed cost, 


Jy of the total 
=selling price of the amount 


1,—J),—.}, of total selling price 


. 
. *.00 $0 + 26 


difference in the selling prices of the | 
amount of goods that cost one dollar by | 


the two conditions. But 5C= that differ- | Merry Songs—Including the Novel Key or Guide to the Art of Reading and Singing writ 
tnne € & ce ten music. 118 pages, board covers with illustrated title. 30c. per copy or $ ») per dozen, 
ence, since 5% of $1- oc 4 Songs for School, Home and Nation—117 large pages, hiteedl mae “4 scents, : 
.*. «hy of total selling price=5c. Musical Gems -—-A graded course of music for rural and village schools. ‘The things to be 
oe of ETT) : taught each month with practice exercises; easy lessons and drills. Melodies aud rote 
43° of the total selling price=$36. | songs for first and second years; elements of music taught and illustrated; 65 pages of 
$36= the selling price of the lot of | best selected songs suitable for exercises and entertainments, 128 pages, Load covers, 
> <n E 30 cents per copy, $3.00 per dozen. 
goods. $80 -$36 $44, amount of loss. New Motion mgs, for Primary, Intermediate and Grammar Grades 5 cents, 
“ a Sunbeams of Song—32 pages of original songs, words only, adapted to popular airs, 
1% of $80=80c ; hence, $44+-$.80—55. .*. 7 cents per copy, 60 cents per dozen. ‘ 
55% =<rate of loss required, E Steele's Rote Songs—Seventy-two charming songs for the little ones, among them 


10. A man sold two city lots at equal | 
On one he gained 25% and on 
We lost by the 
Find the cost of each 


Solution— 





information. LENOX SILK WORKS, 1121 Broadway, N.Y 


cent. saved. Send five 2c. stamps for sam- 
ples of 30 qualities, Amount refunded first 
A 





AGENTS. Credit. Perfumes, Flavors, etc. 
9 Big Profits, Express, Pd. Terms Free 


Hetbene Agency Uo., Box 286 Station LL, New York 


(Wes 
wanted to make up shields at 
home; $10 per 100; can make 2 | 
VERSAL OO 





an hour; work sent prepaid to | 


waehle women. Send reply envelope for information 


+ Dept. 24, Philadelphia, Pa. 
(ee 
Ean Sp iteerrstscesauers ceasing 
ee 





securetert.to A, W. SCOTT, COHOES, WY. 


6 Invitations, Announcements, Etc. 
100 in script lettering, Includ- 
g two sets of en velopes, $2.50. 


ing 
1O0VisitingCarde,50e. Write for samples 
KOPP ENGRAVING CO,” 986 Chestant St Philadelphia, Po. 








25% 
of loss on the other. 
gain is 25% the selling price is } of the 
cost; and when the rate of loss is 25% 


other. 


Let 15%=selling price of each lot. 
-rate of gain on one, and 25% —rate | 
When the rate of | 


the selling price is only 3¢ of the cost. 
«% 12% 
of the other. 
cost, and 2X15%=30%, total selling SHEET MUSIC AT CUT RATES 
price. 
loss. 


-cost of one lot, and 20% 
12 %+20% =32%, 


cost 
total 


-*. 32%—30%—2%, amount of 
But $320—amount of loss. .- 
I {= $160. 


$320. 12 %==$1,920, cost of | 


Pianos 


43 


Hence, ;; of $100=-$4}, average cost of 


$44—$4—$}, loss by paying $4} instead quote you the wholesale 
of $4 per yard, and $4.50—$4!—$!, gain | 


these gains and 
losses, we must take 2 yards upon which 
the loss is $} per yard, with 1 yard upon 
which the gain is $}. In other words, 24 
yards must be divided into two parts 


amount 
bought at §4.50 per yard, and 4 of 24 


yards=16 yards, amount bought at $4 per 


8. When a bank is discounting notesat 


The problem now becomes a simple | 


124% % more, wy uumber of per cent loss | 
would have been 5 more, 
rate of loss? 


-*. 2% | 10e for satu ple piece and our large bargain catalo 
Union Supply Co., 







AND 


Organs 


Why Shouldn’t You Buy a 
First-Class Instrument as 
Low as any Dealer? 


The dealer, even though he buys only one at atime, 

Sevhen YOU buy one why don’ Yo 
en uy one why don’t U get it at 

f wholesale Rites - 

THE MANUFACTURER who sells through 
agents and dealers dare not quote you the wholesale 
price, for he would antagonize the dealers. 

THE DEAL cannot sell to you at whole- 
sale price, for that would leave him no profit. 

We get along without the dealer and can therefore 
factory prices direct. 

We have thousands more satisfied patrons all over 
the land, who recommend our instruments and defend 
our business methods, than there are dealers. 


And besides, our instruments sell them- 
selves, by the better value they re over all 
others—they are better money's worth than you can 
get from any dealer or from any other manufacturer. 

We ask you to prove it for yourself—by 
your Own examination, trial and comparison. That's the way @ quarter of a 
million customers have proved it for three generations. 


First we ask you to send us your 
mame and address. 

We will then send you our catalogue, which is a marvel of printing, color and 
design, showing the choicest uf our fifty styles in miniature. The book will 
enable you to make a selection just as intelligently as if you saw the instrument 
at our factory. 

We will also send you a reference book of 5,000 recent purchasers (some of 
whom you may know) and a list of testimonials from old Cornish patrons, 

And further, we will send you a copy of our bond of indemnity, which fs an 
fronclad guarantee that no responsibility whatever will attach to you in placing 
one of our instruments fn your home for examination and free trial. We take all 
the risk. We put you under no obligation whatever. 

Our bond of indemnity also insures the instrument for a term of twenty- 
five years against defect in material or workmanship. 

We deliver free of all freight charges, if desired. You place the instrument 
in your home and use it one month just as if it were yourown. You callin your 
musical friends and let them put it to a test and pass judgment upon it before 
you decide to buy {t—we agree to find no fault with your decision. 

If it does not prove to be a handsomer and e 
better made instrument than you can find for 
the price we ask, and if it does not possess a 
purer and sweeter tone than any you can find 
at any price, you return it to us at any time 
within one year and get your money back, to- 
gether with all freight charges and 6 per cent 
interest added. 

The above is THE FAMOUS CORNISH ONE YEAR'S TRIAL 
SYSTEM—open to every responsible person in the land, 


Two Years’ Credit If Needed. 

| You can pay on conventcnt fnstal]ments (no matter where you live) or 
cash after one month, or cash with order—whichever method attracts you 
most. 

Sit right down and write to us. Simply tell us that you may perhaps 
buy an instrument within six months, and we will put before you our 
“Free Aids to Purchasers.”’ They will prove to you that our methods 
are fair and honorable. 

Then we ask you to prove one of our instruments for yourself. You will 
keep it, because you can’t find it’s equal in value. 

@ give you, by mall, a two years’ course (96 lessons) fn Musical 
Education Absolutely Free. 


CORNISH (0; ©3s°¥izhs¢ Washington, N. J. 











Latest Style U, it 
Concert Gromee 


Cash Down. 
Balance on 
easy install- 
ment plan, 


} 





The Corona. 


Cash Down. 
Balance on 
easy install- 
ment plan. 





Chapel Or, 
‘hure 


n for Home, 
or Hall. 


«< 
Per Month 
only,on our easy 
installment plan 














School Music Books 


Ye Merry Tunes for Ye Modern Lads and Lasses. Popular new song book, coutainus ex- 
cellent selections for general use, also for Christmas and other special days. The werds 
are sensible, elevating and full of life, while the music is catchy, harmonious and pleasing. 
Price isc, $1.50 per dozen, postpaid, : 





Let 
All Sing 




















Old Favorite Songs—s> selections, words and music. These songs are the best that have 
ever been written. They are the songs that are loved most, and are the delight of 
every home, Price toc, percopy. 6oc. per dozen, 

Songs of the [lillions—i25 BEST SONGS: National Songs, Home Songs, Heart Songs, 


Sacred Songs, Christmas Songs, Nursery Songs, 
where. 15¢; $1.50 per dozen. . 
Merry Melodies 64 pages, Manilla covers, 15 cents per copy or $1.65 per dozen, 
Silvery Notes, 64 pages, Manilla covers, 15 cents per copy or $1, 65 per dozen. 
Golden Glees, 195 pages, board covers, 40 cents per copy Or $4.50 per dozen, 
Gems of Song, 160 pages, board covers, 35 cents per copy or $4.00 per dozen, 
Victorious Songs, 70 pages, leatherette covers, 15 cents per copy or $1.65 per dozen, 
Primary andCalisthenic Songs,112 pages, board covers,so cents per copy or $5.00. perdozen 
New Century Songs, 128 pages, manilla covers,}25 cents per copy or $2.75 per dozen 


For Lovers of Melody and Harmouy,every- 


‘Coasting Songs,” “‘ Cradle Songs,” ‘* How the Flowers Grow,’ “ Hlow to Make a Shoe,” 


* The Lively Little Pussy,” “ Jack and Jill.”’ “ Little Bo Peep,” “' Marching Song,’, “ Seven 
Times One “Snow Song,” “ Somewhere Town,” “ The Turkey Gobbler Said Che Way 
to Scheol,” “ There Was a Little Man,” “* Tom, The Piper's Son,” “ Two and One,’ When 


you Drive a Nail,” 
or $1.50 per dozen. 
The above are prepaid prices. Cash must accompary all orders. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 


SONG POEMS and music published SONG POEMS WA NTED anise 
- ‘eo j c som positions. 7 
o ee. ve wie Royalty, Publish and Popularize- 


music and popular- “ 
POPULAR MUSIC We Com and Arranpe melody FREE of charge. 
pi PUBLISHING (O., 850-59 Dearborn St. CHICAGO | CSG TRBERG MUSIC GO, 114 W. 7th St., Cincinnati, 0. 


WHETHER. send us your poms. We! Your SONG POEMS kk 
compose the music, Simple songs often I . 
make great hits, Established 36 years, | Iwill write the mnsic and presentto Big N.Y .Pubsishers, I 


GROOM MUSIC (0., 33 Steinway Wall, Chicage. 


Just the book you want to enliven your school work, 15 cents per copy 

















made a fortune writing songs ; my experience will aid you, 
and **Way DownIn My Heart” 
ileved world-wide fame. Write to-day for Free Booklet 


M 
Epwarb MADDEN, 46 Madden Bidg., New York 


| and musical manuscript ar 
oe ranged. Publication secured, 
Cash or poyalty if available 


Sunbury, Pa. | WAINWRIGHT MUSIC CO., 18-26 Evergreen Ave. Chicago. 


j songs **Blue Bel 











The Palms lic, Sister 


Waiting at the Church 18e. 
Ise, Would You Care 8c, Send 


Maidens Prayer lc, 


Dept. A, 








one lot, and 20% —$3,200, cost of the | WRITE A for us to da 


SONG 


through the street 
of San Franclaco 
“The Latest Best and Song.'’ Words and Music, 260. 


R. L. BENEDICT, Potter, N. Y. 


t yj. It may be worth | pm WANDERIN 
THOUS ARDS oF DOLLARS. | 


thet 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


pod WONDERFUL VEHICLE BOOKS FREE 
clea orrtiptras eta a 


1 
guarantee, 
fi Shegine Pied. of mereeoms 


FREE 
THESE ARTICLES FREE IF YOU BUY FROM US. 


Pugh Sharing Coctiicates 





tosh free, ‘08 2 boy's sult pester be table, fine jamb. mantel 
Ps “2 the 
eee ful 1907 ofte offers, on Se 
Eins” OEBUGK & Ci ea 


on purchase, and as soon a8 you 
‘ou can &@ man’s of @ Woman's mackin- 

clock, free; or the 
larger amounts, 














| OVER 4000 TITLES IN 








Books 





History. Biography, 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 





desirable assortment can be made upin one order. 
Fine Juveniles, Popular Books for Boys and Girls, etc. 
purchasing for a school library or for your own, one volume or in quantities, you should 
see our Catalogue and prices before ordering. 


Catalogue Sent FREE on Request 


For School and Individ- 


ual Libraries 


Sold Far Below Publishers’ Prices 
| MAKE YOUR HOLIDAY SELECTIONS FROM 


Our list is carefully selected from the catalogues of many different prvblishers, anda 


OUR LIST 


This list comprises Poetry, Fiction, 
If you are 


DANSVILLE, NEW YORK 











| OVER 4000 TITLES IN OUR CATALOGUE | 





OUR CATALOGUE | 

















« OPIE READ 
IN THE OZARKS ” 


HE greatest book of 
humor ever published 
—24 funny illustrations. 


Arkansas, and the 
and jokes In this book, by 
the world-famed humorist, 
Ople Read, are the best ever 
published on this section of 
the country. The name of 
Opie Read is synonymous 
with clean and wholesome 
wit,fun, mirth, sport, hu- 
mor, good fellowship—in 
general, the best this life has 
to offer, and the greatest 
living hbumerist and = story 
teller Was hever more enter 
— taining than in thisbook, A 
Two 














laugh onevery page. 
laughs in every picture. We guarantee 138 laughs 
tothebook, Thousands have found a laugh in every 

lin How many can you tind? Read and see 
We send “Opie Read in the Ozarks” and “My friends 
in Arkansaw’’, also by Opie Read, to subscribers to 
Vick’s Magazine, Vick’s has ape stories of vivid 
and he irt touching interest—stories of splendid heroes 
uad lovely heroines and fas inating, lively short stories 
by the best writers of the day; it has special depart 
ents of interest to every member of the family - 





2ong Our F lowe re”, “Flo ral Question Box", “The 


Yard’ *Motherland”’ ‘For the House- 

., The Farm and Garden”, “Fashions”, 

Pancy Work’ and “Clever Ways of Doing Things’’. 

Fach department isin charge of an experienced 
specialist and will be conducted to fill your wants. 

ou know Opie Read and you want his books. W hen 

oa know Vick’s Magazine you will want it. That is 

why we make this special free offer. We will give you 

an opportunity to get acquainted with Vick’s Maga- 

zines We take all the risk a single 


You don't pay 
penny until you are completely satistied, 
a better like this, 





Dansville, N. Y. 

ease send me a year's subserip- 
tion to Vick's eee and “Opie Read in the 
Ozarks” for which Lagree to pay We if satistied. 
Otherwise I will order the Magazine stopped within 
three months, which will relieve me from all pay- 
ment and on receipt of the proper amount of pos 
tage from you will return the book to your address 
in good condition, It is fully understood that by 
receiving the copy of * Read in the Ozarks’ I 
am under no obligation you any money 

hie 


Vick Publishing CG On. 
Gentlemen: 


“Opie 
to pay 











whateve unl I to coutinue the paper, 
Moen clan ur name ut a write address plainly. 
VICKPUBLISHING CO. DEPT. N. L DANSVILLE, N. Y. 





Betore You Invest 


dollar in auything get my book “How to Judge 
ee stments It tells you all about everything you 
should know before making any kind of an laovest 
ment, either fora large or small amount, This book 
gives the soundest advice aud may save you many 
dollars. Send two-cent stamp for a copy; do it now, 

Send your name and address and get the Investors’ 
Keview for 


3 Months Free 


This will keep you reliably posted on various kinds 


of investments. Address 
Editor INVESTORS’ REVIEW, 1305 Gaff Bldg. CHICAGO, ILL 


Whee writing advertivers meation Normal lastructer, 








FREE! 


The Ozark Mountains Iie | 
half in Missouri and half in | 
stories | 





Just write us | 





“LET US LAUGH FOR HEALTH’S SAKE.”—Alan Dale. 


|Modern Humor 
« Don’t Miss 
The Jolly 5 


An Insurance 
Against The 


“Blues” 


ALL THE “VAUDEVILLE” HITS IN 
A Bunch of Yarns {,°"fighavle Jokes 


and Funny Anecdotes not found elsewhere, Over 

W0 funny stories, roaring jokes and side-splitting 
anecdotes, to which is added an elegant colle or tion 
of convivial TOASTS for all oceasions. Cloth Tc 


> This new panes 
Irish Bulls and Puns 77s n° “votlee- 
tion of Irish Witticisms is without question the 
funniest book ever issued, and contains many new 
and original specimens of droll Irish wit. Cloth Tbe. 


This volume contains 
Spice and Parody the jolliest and fun- 
nicest Rhymes and Epigramsever written, The side- 


splitting burlesque E pitaphs and parodies are ex- 
cellent specimens of original humor. Oloth Tec. 


This great collection +4 
700 Limericks laughable **Limericks’’ 
conceded to be the most complete work of the kind 
ever issued—containing over 700 specimens. Cloth 75c. 


Containing original, 

The New Pun Book laughable UNS and 

Witty Sayings. A book entire ely outof the old rut 

of the so-called “funny” publications, The “Elite” 

book of Modern Humor. Containing over 1000 

original Pans. oth Tie, 
Any of the above new books 
postpaid on receipt of price. 
All 5 prepaid in neat box for 
| ees eee ee 


T. J. CAREY CO. 
63 Fifth Ave. New York 





















\I Will Make You 
s 


If you are honest and ambitious write me 

oday. No matter where you live or what 
your occupation. | will teach you the Real 
Estate business by mail, appoint you Special 
aa pens mete my Company in your town, 
» start you in a profitable business of your own, 

and help you make big money atonce. U 

for men without capital 






















The Colonies After the French 
and Indian War 


(Continued from page 10) 


Many orators stirred the people all over 
the colonies by their fiery denunciation 
of the acts of England. Among them 
were the noted James Otis and Patrick 
Henry. The excitement ran so high 
that a congress was called to discuss the 
matter. This is known in history as the 
Stamp Act Congress. This congress 
made it plain that the colonies were 
determined to maintain their liberty. 
They declared that they were English- 
men and must have the rights of Eng- 
lishmen. They declared that they did 
not want to have representatives in the 
British Parliament, but if taxed they 
must be taxed with their own consent. 
They demanded the privilege of trial by 
jury. They protested against being 
taken back to England to be tried. The 
report sent to Parliament of this meeting 
showed that they did not want inde- 
pendence but only the rights of English- 
men, 

Our people were determined not to 
trade with England. They were willing 
to do with what they couid get in Amer- 
ica. The results were that the merchants 


| of England were losing money and it 
was their desire that the stamp act should 


be repealed. While they did not care 


much for the colonies, they wanted the | 
This could only be gotten by a} 


trade. 
friendly relation. The pressure became 
very strong for the repeal of the law. 
Many unexpected friends of America 
were found in Parliament. Aiso many 
royalists were found in America. Fin- 
ally tle tax was repealed, but a new law 
was made to take its place. Parliament 
could not surrender the right of taxing 
the colonies. She therefore placed a tax 
on tea, glass, paper and paints. This 
tax was small but the same privilege was 
exercised. It was thought by Parliament 
that this would satisfy the colonies. 

But it had the opposite effect. All 
America seemed to be afire. The ‘‘Sons 
of Liberty’’ was revived and the Massa- 
chusetts Circular Letter was issued. This 
letter appealed to the other colonies for 
united action. It asserted the rights of 
the colonies and also declared their 
loyalty. When the king heard of the 
letter, he was furious and demanded of 
the legislature that they withdraw the 
letter and if not, the governor was to 
send them home. He ordered the other 
legislatures to treat it with contempt. 
Not one obeyed. 

As the king had been defied, he 
ordered troops to Boston. The people in 
all the colonies became very indignant 
and trouble was at hand. The troops in 
Boston were taunted and jeered at and it 
was evident that there would be trouble. 
Finally the troops fired in the crowd and 
killed several of the colonists. Great 


crowds immediateiy gathered and it was | 
expected to have a regular battle, but the 
troops were withdrawn to an island near- | 


by. 


the king's revenue vessel, the Gaspe. 


In New York the citizens and the sol- | 


diers had a fight over the liberty pole. 
This was known as the ‘‘ Battle of the 
Golden Hill.’’ In North Carolina the 
‘*Reenilators’’ fought a battle with the 
royal yovernor at Alamance. Instead of 
the law passifying the people, they were 
stirred to the uttermost. The tax on tea 
went to the home of every American and 


caused almost every man, woman and 
child to liate England. 
All the tea that was brought to Amer- | 


ica had to be brouglit through the Eng- 
lish ports. There was a high tariff at 
the English ports, also a tariff at the 
American ports, so we can see that the 
Americans had to pay a double tariff. 
Lord North now proposed to take 
tariff off the tea at the English ports. 
This would make the tea cheaper than 
they could smuggle it in for.. It would 
also hold the right to tax the colonies. 


It was a trick to get the Americans to | 


acknowledge the right. The law was 
passed and a great many ship loads of 
tea were sent to America. But the 
Committee of Correspondence was at 
work, They had agreed to use none of 
the tea. The dealer found no market 
for the tea. Boston demanded hat the 
owner of tbe tea take it away but the 
governor refused to let him leave. So a 
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and cold water of $1 per day and 
up ; rooms with private bath $1.50 
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1URPHY monwealth Hotel is strickly a tem- 
rance hotel. 

e Albany, STORER F. CRAFTS, Manager 
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The Wiltshire 


Ocean End of Virginia Ave. 





Convenient to all Piers, Attractions, Amusements 
and Bathing Grounds, 
The Cuisine is Unsurpassed. 
Wide Porches, Large Public Rooms, Ladies’ Writ- 
ing Room, Ladies’ Parlor, New Cafe, 
rber Shop. 
AN UP-TO-DA’ f E HOTEL, 
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American and European Plan. 
Our Motto— Service and Comfort,” 
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band of men disguised as 
boarded the ship and emptied it in the 
bay. At the same time, Paul Revere, 
the great courier of the Revoluticn, 
started to notify the other colonies of 
what Boston had done. In many places 
the tea was stored in damp cellars and 
it spoiled. At Annapolis, the rich tory 
was compelied to burn his own tea, 
England now determined to strike 
back. She closed the port of Boston. 
Nothing was to be shipped to Boston. 
She took away the charter and abolished 
town meetings. An officer or a soldier 
who committed murder in Massachusetts, 
could be sent out of the colony to have 
his trial. 
| ary of Quebec to the Ohio, 





of the cclonies. 

Every colony sided with Massachusetts. 
Word came from every side to stand 
firm. Patrick Henry said, ‘‘We must 
figiit, sir, I repeat it, we must fight.’’ 
George Washington said, ‘‘I will raise 
|one thousand men, subsist them at my 
own expense, and march myself at the 
head for the relief of Boston.’’ Gadsden 
of South Carolina said, ‘‘Don’t pay for 
an ounce of tea.’’ 

It was this pressure that caused the 


| First Continental Congress to meet. 
| This congress was the body of men that 
| directed the war. It was this body of 


men that appointed a committee to frame 
| the Articles of Confederation ; it was this 

body that appointed the committee that 
| brought forth the Declaration of Inde- 
| pendence. It was this body of men that 
| fired the spirit of patriotism all over the 


onists to shuffle off the 
them to the English nation, 





Jamestown Exposition 


(Continued from page 7) 


Buffalo. In this expression one finds 
of the great exposition. 
is not progress, and displays of death- 
dealing engines, naval and military, be- 
long only to those departments that show 
the barbaric and horrible features of a 
| so-called civilization which the world is 
| fast outgrowing, if it has not already 
| outgrown. 

It was the late Secretary Hay who said 
|} in an inspiring address at the Buffalo 
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Rey all others. Our paint is guaranteed 10 years, 
laste t, easiest working, covers double the surface, 
twice as long asothers, and you share in our profits. 


YOU this couch, Morris chaise, 
other 
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; new 


| Exposition: ‘‘ There have been statesmen 
and soldiers who have cherished 
fancy in the past year of a vast American 
army recruited from every country be- 
tween the Arctic and Antarctic Seas, 
which should bind us together in one 
immense military power that might over- 


awe the older civilization. But this 
conception belongs to the past, to an 
order of things that has gone, I hope, 


forever by. 
the thought of the results we see here 
now; how much more in keeping with 
the better times in whose light we live, 
‘and the still more glorious future to 
which we look forward, is the result we 
see today of the armies of labor and 
intelligence in every country of this 
world, all working together with 
one mind and with one will, not to 
attain an unhappy pre-eminence in thie 
ari of destruction, but to advance in lib- 
eral emulation 1n the arts which tend to | 
make men happier and better, to make | 
this long-harassed and tormented earth 
a brighter and more blessed abode for 
men of good-will.’’ - 

No words could more fittingly express 
the views of the great educational clique. | 
For while the attractive general features | 
of the Exposition are wisely made replete 
with entertainments in all its varied 
approved forms, its enduring results are 
seen in the enlightenment afforded 
which must be the chief end. The 
Jamestown Ter-Ceontennial should be not 
only a spectacle to charim the senses but 
demonstration to rejoice and satisfy 
the mind and to uplift the nation, 


If you need help in Primary work, and 
many who are not distinctively Primary 
teachers do, you shouid certainly ‘inst 


PRIMARY PLANS, adapted to the first 
four grades. Send fora Sample copy. 
$1.00 per year; $1.60 for two years 


Indians 


She also extended the bound- | 
thus taking | 
away a great deal of the land from four | 


land so that it was possible for the col-| 
bonds that bound | 


The Educational Value of the | 


| ed from the most celebrated Poems, Speeches, ete. 


the true animus and underlying purpose | 
Bloody warfare | 


| Favorite Primary Speaker, The 


| 


the | 


| 
| Holiday 


How far more inspiring is | 


45 


‘Entertainment Books 


A Partial List of Recitations, Dialog 


All the Holidays—A collection of Recitations, Dia- 
logues and Exercises for Easter, Arbor Day, Bird 
Day, May Day, Memorial Day, Closing Day, Fourth 
of July, Thanksgiving, Christmas, New Year’s Day, 
St. Valentine’s Day, Lincoln and Washington Days. 
25 cents. 

Allen’s Reciter for Little Folks—Containing 128 
bright recitations for children between the ages of 5 
and 12, Suitable for school, church or parlor, 2 cts. 

Book of Ready Made Speeches, Hawthorne's 
—Serious, sentimental and humorous, 25 cts. 

Brown’s Reciter—Contains-the most popular reci- 
tations and readings of the day. 25 cts. 

Burdett’s Book of Parodies —( ‘ontains parcdies 
on vopular prose and poetry, 

Burdett’s New Comic Recitations and Hum- 
orous Readings. 25 ct 

Castle’s School E ntertsinments — Recitations 
Dialogues, Tableaux, etc., for primary and intermed 
iate grades, 25 cts, 

Choice Humor—Shoemaker. One of the most pop- 
ular humorous Reading and Recitation books pub 
lished. 30 cts, 

Children’s Comic) Dialogues—Bright, 


original. 








For children from six to eleven Bets 
Child's Own Speaker—By PF. Rook 
Recitations, motion songs, concert pieces, dia- 


logues and tableaux. For children of six years, 
2c ts, 

Casey’s Recitations 
and poetry. 2 


The best selections of prose 

25 cts. 

Choice Dialect—By 
Readings and Recitations, 
Irish, Scotch, French, German, Negro, etc, 30 cts, 

Classic Dialogues and Dramas—By Mrs. J. W. 
Shoemaker. Contains popular scenes selected from 
the plays of Shakespeare, Sheridan, Bulwer, Schil- 
ler, and other dramatists. Each soarranged as to be 
complete in itself, 30 cts, 

College Reciter—For older pupils 

Columbian Reciter,Haw 
soul-stirring recitations, 25 ¢ 

Comic and Tragic Dialogues, 

Comic Reciter—‘“‘Very Funny.” 2% cts, 

Crosby’s Treasury of Recitation—4 collection 
of declamations and readings. Abounding in elo 
quence, pathos, comedy and satire. 

Days We Celebrate, The—A collection of original 
dialogues, recitations, etc., for holidays and special 
occasions. Suitable for all ages, 25 cts, 

Drilis and Marches—Contains Broom Drill, Hoop 
Drilland March, Mother Goose Reception and Drill, 
Doll Drill, New Tambourine Drill, ete. 25 cts, 

Dialogues and Speeches for Wee Tots— 
Short speeches and di: alogues for children 
three to ten years old, 25 cts. 

Dewitt’s Perfect Orater—Contains a large 
ber of Readings, Recitations, Dialogues, etc., 


Charles C. Shoemaker. For 
Selections in all dialects 


25 cts. 
Patriotic and 











num- 
select- 


Also suggestions as to stage arrangements, making | 


costumes, scenery, etc, 25 cts. 

E ‘thiopian § Sermons, Lectures, Dialogues, etc. 
25 cts, 

Eureka Entertainments—Just what is wanted for 
day schools, Sunday Schools, church socials, teas, 
etc., or for parlor or fireside amusement. 30 cts, 

Favorite Inte ediate Speaker, The -A new 
collection of cho 
diate grades. 20 cts. 





of choice pieces tor littte children, 20 cts, 
Good Humor-— For reading and recitation 





Firth Wood. The recitation “Casey at the Bat,” is 
among the pieces. 30 cts, 
Gius Williams’ Fireside Re ritntions A large | 


variety of excellent selections, 25 cts. 

Holidays’ Carnival, The — N unique entertain- 
ment for 16 children, The Holidays, including St 
Valentine’s Day, Easter, Labor Day and thirteen 
others are represented by children, Fach has a 
speaking part, and there isa chorus for each day. 
The tunesare familiar. Time, 30 minutes, 15 cents, 

How to Celebrate—Washington’s Birthday, Arbor 
Day, Decoration Day, Fourth of July, Thanksgiving 


Day, Christmas, and the birthdays of authors and | 


noted men, Twenty 
suited to any school. 


full and complete programs 
or 
25 cts. 


Humorous Dialogues and Dramas— By Charles | 
C. Shoemaker. Bright and taking. Can be given 
on any stage or platform, Costume simple weet 


Helper in School Entertainments, The—You 

should own one, 2 cts 

Sele ctions 
holidays, 30 cents. 

Haney’s Exhibition Dialeogues— For 
elocution and for school entertainments. 25 cts. 

Ideal Drills—Morton. The Brownie, Taper, May- 
pole, Rainbow, Dumb Bell, Butterfly, Sword, Flower, 
Ring, Scarf, Flag, and Swing Song and Drill, and 
others, 30 cts, 

[rish Dialect Reciter, Hawthorne’s—% cts. 

Intermediate Speaker—SPEAKABLE pieces tor 
pupils from ten to fifteen years. 25 cts. 

Little Pleces for Little People Twenty 
containing twentyznine bright recitations for 
and girls from five to ten years, 10 cts, 

Ladies’ Reciter—Filled with selections in 
and verse, Especially adapted to girls. 25 cts. 

Little Dialogues and Wee Pieces— Containing 
a large number of tiny articles in prose and rhyme 
expressly for 
speakers. 25 cts, 

Little People's Dialogues — All 
inal. Everything bright and fresh, 
for special days and seasons, as well 
casions. Eor children of ten years. 


Adapted to the different 


classes in 








cards 
boys 


prose 


new and orig 
and arranged 
as general o¢ 





Little People’s Speaker— By Mrs. W. Shoe 
maker superior collection of recitations and 
readings. For children of nine years, > CLs, 

Macaulay's Acting Dialogues—Containing ne arly 


100 of the finest dialogues requiring from two to fif 
teen characters each, 25 cts 

Model Diatogues—By William M. Clark. he 
dialogues composing this collection have been con 
tributed by over thirty of America’s best writers in 
this field of literature, and represents every variet 












ofsentiment and emotion. 30 cts 
Money Making Entertainments—By Lizzie J 
Rook and Mrs. EF ul ~dfellow. wets 


Little Folks (on 
and spirited 
from two to 


Macaulay's Diclinacs For 
tains a large number of interesting 
dialogues on various subjects for 
twenty children. 200 pages, 2 cts, 

Macaulay’s Dialogues for Young People 
Especially adapted for school entertainments 









Holiday, Anniversary and other exercises, 25 cts 
Modern Drill and Exe Book, The — By 
Hariette Wilber. A’ collection of entirely new and 
original drillsand exercises for the little ones, 2 cts 


Nermal Dialogue Book for Voung and Old, 
collection of dialogues, tableaux, charades, 
shadow scenes, and pantomimes, 25 cts. 


e pieces for children in interme. | 
A collection | 


By Henry | 


the use of the smallest readers and 


ues, Tableaux, Plays, Drills, Marches 


Charades, Pantomimes. etc., Sold by us. 


last day of school, Flag 
Day and Bird Day. Songs, recitations, dialogues, 
etc., from which the teacher may select a full 
program suited to her grade, 25 cts, 

Parlor Reciter. 25 cts. 

Practical Dialogues, Drills and Marches—By 
Marie Irish. Practical dialogues, drills and exer- 
cises for all grades, 25 cts. 

Prescott’s Paragon R eciter—An unusually large 
collection of fresh ana original pieces in prose aud 
poetry. Foradvanced pupils, 25 cts, 

Prescott’s Plain Dialogues Superior Dialogues 
on various subjects, For use in School, Lyceum, 
Church Entertainments, ete, 25 cts. 

Prescott’s Social Readings and Recitations 
Patriotic, pathetic and humorous, 2 cts. 

Prescott’s Standard Recitations— The best En 

glish and American specimens of first-class pieces 


New Celebrations—For 


for school and other entertainments, 25 cts. 
Pritchard's Choice Dialogues—25 di: vlogues, orig- 

inal, entertaining and instructive. 25 cts, 
Prescott’s * Diamond” Dialogues— By a teacher 


tested in school 
25 « is, 


Recitations — 


of much experience. Practic “ally 
exhibitions with perfect success, 
Pr escett’s Drawing Roo 








‘ragic, comic and dialect, pieces for public or 
private entertainments, 25 cts. 
Popular Dialogues—By Phineas Garrett. For 
young and old, grave and gay. 30 cts. 





Rowton'’s Complete Debater—Debates, outlines 


of debates and collection of debatable question 
Very complete. Boards, 50 cts, 

School and Parlor Comedies—Containing “Be- 
tween the Acts,’ ‘orget Me Nots."” “A Cloudy 


Day,” “W anted, a Valet 
and “Pro Tem.” 30 cts,’ 

Standard Dialogues —For school and parlor enter- 
tainments, temperance meetings, literary societies, 
etc. 30 cts, 

Sterling Dialogues-— A choice collection of original 
dialogues suitable for day schools, Sunday-schools, 
lyceums, anniversaries, holidays, etc. 

| Tableaux, Charades and Pa rhe 

features contained in this volume are adapted alike 
t> parlor entertainments, school and church exhi 
bitions, or to the amateur stage. 30 cts 


” “A Slight Miscalculation”’ 











Thompson's Drills and Marches “Doll W altzs, 

| Fairy Hoop Drill, Christmas exercises and drill, 
May Queen March, ete, 25 ct 

Tiny Tot's Speaker For the wee ones, Contain 


150 little pieces, of only a few lines each, 

in the simplest language, 2 ets 

| Webster's Vouthtul Speaker 
for intermediate pupils, 25 cents, 

Webster's Little Folk’s Speaker - 
a large selec tion of exvellent pieces 
pupils from eight to fourteen years old 

Wilford’s Original Dialogue sand Speeches 


expressed 


Choice selections 





Comprises 
suitable for 


D cts 





for Voung Folks ‘By far the most com ple te 
of the kind ever published.’ 160 pages. 4h cts 
Wood Fairies, The—An Arbor Day “entertain 
ment, Characters: The Fairy Queen, 18 fairies and 
a number of pupils, A bright and pleasing enter 


tainment. 15 cta, 
Webster's Reciter, or Elocution Made Easy 





Gives, in addition to a great variety of excellent 
selections, fifteen full-page illustrations showing 
proper attitude when speaking. 25 cts, 
Young Folks’ Entertainments By FE. ©. & 





motion songs, concert pieces, 
and fan drills, tableanx, 


took. Contains 
pantomimes, tambourine 
ete, Det 
Young t ples’ Speaker 
for the different holidays and other oecasions, 
children of twelve years, 2 





Comprises recitation 
For 


Vets, 
One of the 
For children of fifteen 


Young Folks’ Dialogues Shoemaker. 
best dialog 


books in print, 


‘= Reci 
cellent collection of recitations, 
fifteen years, 

| Denison’s Popular Entertainment Books 

PRICE 25 CENTS PER COPY. 





An ex- 
of 


ations —Shoemaker. 
For children 





2 cts, 

















|} A Bundle of Beret Cork Comedy — Cross-fire 
| conversations, mag rts, minstrel monologue 
| and stump speeches 
All Sorts of Dinlogues Suitable for all age 
Black American Joker—Minstreis and end 
| men’s Zags 
Catchy Comic Dialogues New, clever. Foryour 
Dialogues Brigh riginal 
! \ eurs of age, 
| Choice Pieces for Lit tile Hoaste A child 
| speaker. 
| Comic Entertainer — Recitations, monologues an 
dialogues 
Dinlect Readings — Choice humor for reading of 
speak ing, 
Friday Afternoon Dinlogues—Very popular 
} Friday Afternoon Speaker—Very popular, For 
all ages, 
From Tots to Teens—Good for any oceasion, 
, about the business, 
} tainments—For church or 
| ’ 
| Pomes o7 the Peepul —“‘Pomes containin’ an 
‘fasional mor’) en sometimes an idee,’ 
ks and Pasti Games for parlor enter 






ments, charades ete 
Shadow Pictures, tomimes, Charades, 
ete,, und how to prepare them, 


pantomime tind 


School and Parlor Tablenux hool, churel 


and parlor, 58 tableaux and 5 fine 


play Simple and easily prepared 
The Best Drill Book—Very popular drills and 
thnarches 
The Favorite Speaker Selections from the best 
author 
The Litthe Folks’ Budget — basy pir Oo speak 








ws, evercises gem for 
Th New Jolly Jester - Fun ‘ ‘ 
The Patrtetie Speaker—Master though fea 
The ties] E nie rtniner Choice poen fo 
reading sper thhustration 
The Sareriae Drill "Rash Fresh, novel 
tractive drilis and marche 
Twinkling KF inge rs and. Sv ‘aying Figures A 
novelty for tittle fo hay motor Hs, 
orig Sethe Galaaien music tu trated 
Wax Figgers of Mrs, Pw vith full direction 
When the Scesene are Over—New dialogue 
drilis and 
Wide Awake Dinlogues—Brand new and 
original 
Work and Play For school, church or parlor en 
tertainments, Just the thing to please the little 
folks, Original ~ nahn it, 


SPECIAL—Any Five of the 25 Cent Books in Above List Sent Postpaid for $1.00 


If you do not find what you want i 


\F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 


nm the above, send for our full list, 


Dansville, N. Y. 
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NEW EMBROIDERY PATTERNS 


Sach Usefal, Dainty and Valuable Waists Have Never Been 
Offered Before. Every Woman Needs One. 
—s us only $1.25 and we will mail vos 
SPECIAL OFFER en: aid one of the Shirtwaists oa send 
Vick’s Magazine for one year. or or oe 9 Dye we will mail y post- 
paid the Corset Cover an ne year. Each chirtwaist 
consists of three yards of India Linon, sta w 
pattern, materials for embroidering, directions as to fanc ey stitches, 
and a perfect-fitting pattern in four fo by which the wa: 
made to fit you and the corset cover is stamped on fine lawn with 
materials toembroider it, and the paper pattern in four sizes to 
make it- We will send the magazine to your own home or any ad- 
dress you may send ua, 


WHY NOT EARN THEM EASILY? 


EMBROIDERED OORT WAest Ten == 6 obtain this for: 4 yearly 
subscriptions at 50 cents each; three yearly subscriptions at 50 cents 
each and % cents additional; pent fe wpe aes me at 3D cents each 
and 50 cents additional. For two yearly subscriptions at 3 cents 
each you can obtain the corset cover. 


VICK’S MAGAZINE IS THE BEST OF ALL AT 50 CENTS A YEAR 


Buell H to rely good story by Willis George Emerson, and ‘‘Cattle Ranch to College’ by Ralph 

Doubleday are eines’ worth the subscription price. In each number there is a “Special Article’’ dealing with 

rofitable ‘‘side lines’’ for both women and men, and our short stories by well-known writers are admirable. 
The F Farm, The Garden, The Home and The Children are all considered, n you miss this? 


VICK PUBLISHING COMPANY, 24 VICK BLOCK, DANSVILLE, NEW YORK 


SENDNO Se 2n5 
MONEY | 












CORSET COVER AND 


WAIST AND VICK'S 
VICK’s 1 YR., 9 OTS, $1.25 


ONE YEAR, 











g our New Style 
Easy -to- Thread 
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-y" de anager 





rm 

4 . 
Prices Cutin Half 
& tointroduce. Dont buy 
until you seeour large, 
new 80-page Band in- 
> strument text-book B. 
Sent FREE. Write to-day. 





with every 2 a 
ages a Sliver Alu- 
minum Thimble. 
Send us your name 
and rag > ge 4 


written, 

=e . ordering two dozen needle papers and one dozen shimbies 
‘e send atonce postpaid with BIC PREMIUM LIST, ~ 

sold remit us $1.20 and we will send any + you peo 

and are entitled to in the —, eo e@ guarantee satie- 

faction. at once and ge present F 

CROWN MFG. CO.. ASPINWALL. PA. BOX 6 


DON’T STAY FAT 



















Mexican Postals 73" Beauties 25¢ 


tory, Scenery, People, Customs, Buildings, Aztec and 
Spanish. Ideal for Teaching. Arizona, Grand Can- 
yon, New Mexico. California included if desired. Liv- 
Ing on Borde: will mail — Mexico7 fine Mexicans, 
separately addressed for 25c. Tnitialed if desired, Joke 












your friends. FP. N. CHASE, Nogales, Arizona. ag fh omen By oy Cured. 
0 ge ow 

LONDON, PARIS, BERLIN KRESSLIN TREATMENT. | 

Rome, Jerusalem, Egypt, India, Burma. Set of SIX Your Address a Supply 


Just Send 
Will Be Sent You ne t Ren 


Tuck's Best Colored Postals of these places and greatest 
list published, 17c. 11 Finest of New York,  oemineon. 


Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, St. Louis, 25c Fat people need no ir, for there is a home 
Comics, Bree, Unsurpassed teaching helps. Spee a oon « sunadirtel to be had J od quic a ahd saf safely reduce their 
your scholars. | weigh tae 





in in Won Sell them to and throug , in 


off super- 
WORTH, 17 Bedford St., ‘i trial treatment 


New York, 





Souvenir Post Cards For Teaching Art 


literature, History, 
Geography. Send us $1.00 for 100 samples Comics, 
Scenes, Animals, Birds, including Leather and Alum- 
inum. Return if not satisfactory. 
W. FE. CUMMINGS & €0., 
354-160 State St., Chicago, Ill. 





POST CARDS AT WHOLESALE 


Send 2e, at once for 16, or $1.25 for 100, asst’d. ‘“His- 
toric al"’ “Moonlight” State ( ‘apitols® ns *Presidents”, 
‘Foreign’, Birthday","‘Flowers’’,""Comic’’, etc. Beau- 


tifully Colored. Boston Souvenir PostalUo., D-pt, 16, Boston, Mase 





1 tl itt 
Calling Cards: ; srs “any” name 


1 set of busi- 
ness capitals, 10c. 1 Bird Flourish, Ibe, “Lessons in bust- 
ness writing by mail, Write for rates and information, 


J. C. Rasmussen, 816 So. 4th St, Minneapolis, Minn. 


SOUVENIR POST CARDS 





represents the 
Treatment has had in hundreds of rases, 
will be sent, free of charge, to those wh apply for § for it BI 
mply sending name and _ address. 
KR ESSLIN EATMENT, and many or t . 
have used it have been reduced as much as a poundaday, 
often forty pounds a month when large quantities of fat 













Views, comic, leather, and fancy cards, Send 10¢ | were to be taken off. No person is so fat but whatit will 
for samples and our large catalogues, have the desired effect, and no matter where the excess fat 
UNION SUPPLY CO., Dept. B, Sunbury, Pa. is located—stomach, bust, hips cheeks ,neck—it will quicke 





~ od 





vanish without exercising, dieting, or in any way 
ag! with your customary polite. 

Kidney and Heart Troubles leave as fat is vodncad. 
It Tt does it in an ABSOLUTT) iy HAR hey ESS, way, for 
there is not an atom in the treatment that is not beneficial 
to all the o ans, So send name and address to the 
ee. wo ed Dept. 792 B, ,108 Fulton St., New York 


16 SOUVENIR POST CARDS 10 CENTS » and will receive a large trial treatment free, to- 


Very artist No two alik ge er wit on illustrated book on the subject and letters 


, of indorsement from those who have taken the ,treatmen' 
M. PLACE ‘SOUVENIR CO, , BELLEVILLE, N. J. at home and reduced th themselv res “s —a All this wi 
re oust without one cent to poy or form. | 
ye 


them hear from you prompt 


‘Ol CEMENT BLOCK & MACHINE 







eumatism, 





Hidden Name, Priendship, Silk 
Envelope end all other kinds of C. 
aod Premium Articles. Sample Album 


of Finest Cards and Biggest Premium List, all for 
2ocent stamp. OHIO CARD COMPANY, CADIZ, OHIO 
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Hair on Face, Neck and ATMS fem 

DR. STRYKER'’S MAGIC POWDER 

Will not injure the most delicate skin. Leaves the 

surface emooth as velvet. Easily applied. We and 

$1.00 per bottle. Samples, 25c. Agents wanted. 

Dr. N. 1. Stryker, 156 Fifth Ave., Room 614, New Vork City 


Send 25 Cents 


in silver for these High Art 
Rose Gold Pins and we will 
send you FREE one Eyelet 
Embroidery Collar and 
Cuffs,one magnificent Cen- 
terpiece, three beautitul 
Dollies and a Cushion Top 
just tointroduceour goods 
THE COVERN +f o> 
Department T, 25 


> nine. si a ith 
w 
our machines Field is im- 
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30 DAYS’ 
Trial Free 





what a wonderful money 
making proposition this is, 
Simple. complete instruc- 
tion book with yw 4 — 
chine ——— 

freight 


ad ye AT PONCE m — 
Block Machine Cates 
and Book. In this 

book we fully Sinetete 
and describe our dif- 


ferent machines, which 
we sell at one-half 













Lowell Ave., eas, for 5 the prices others. ask 
for interior otienes, ters from gg 
ing how much money they are mak wi our 

PECTAC atwholesale, Send =| machines, pictures of the houses they put up made from 

ee ae forcatalog.Agent® | blocks e by our machines, bow much better our 
wanted. COULTER OPTICAL CU, Chicago, Li machines are than others, etc. We guarantee our 

machines the v highest grade, with more ye 

E T A ments and advantages than any other, the most wy 

OUTFIT FRE. oO GENTS date, the sim motes, easiest to operate. fastest, will har 
out more and better blocks with less labor than 


Best selling Handkerebiets, Dress Goods and Fancy Goods on 


other. For all information, everything about a | 


the market. Quick cone ors, big profits, Deal direct with 
a large manufacturer, Send ane Se, pytic ulars, the greatest" cement. block and prices of all machines, 
PuEEPO RT MPEG, CO., Bai & 852 da St., Br a Dept e grea ine 
: omen 4 ; write for our ant Block Machine Gasplogue ye and 





‘ou will get ft. return mail, 
SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., Chicago. 
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RPP PO 
Copper, ete* 


MRS. “WINSLOW'S 
sis quiet und camp’ Mongo tte vertoa. "Se duce eb Geteionae” tases 2 SOOTHING SYRUP 2 
yo pd’ ne F oe ya hor paste, 1\) cents, Sold by Dealers and Agents ‘ he Reon geod be Millions of Mathes for spel : obi § 
hinet Indi n ydren while Teethin or over xty 
GPO. W. HOFFMAN, "205 Fast ae fe sic soothes the child, softens the pe gums. allays all ? 
eunge wind catte. and isthe best remedy raat 
TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A BOTTLE. 


Por polishing Geld, Sliver, Plated-ware, Nickel, Tin, Brass, 














+ Make Sanitary Belts, $1.20d07n! © Stamped 


Ladies: envelope particulars. Sanitary Co., Dept. 465, Chicage, 











NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
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| the child to think clearly 


Psychology of Child Language 
(Continued from page 17) 


draw valuable lessons. The teacher must 
hold in mind what the child needs for 
mental growth. The material used must 
give him new ideas and he must be 
given a chance to express them. Great 
care must be given that these lessons are 
definite in their purpose. It must be 
such a lesson as will lead him to con- 
centrate his thoughts, to observe accur- 
ately and to think quickly. The picture 
should contain a general truth and a 
definite object upon which the child's 
interest will be centered at a glance. 
All minor points should bear upon the 
central object. The teacher must de- 
mand that the child be as definite as 
possible in the expression of his ideas. * 

Nature and science studies bring him 
into contact with the outside world and 
give him new material with which to 
build a broad and liberal education. 
Listen to the words of our immortal 
William Cullen Bryant, ‘‘To him who 
in the love of nature holds communion 
with her visible form, she speaks a 
various language.’’ Do not be satisfied 
with calling the child’s attention to the 
mere facts of construction of natural 
objects, but in attempting to teach him 
his relation to external things lead him 
to appreciate his dependence upon the 
common things about him and the result 
will be, not merely the collection of 
facts about nature but what is vastly 
more important, a sympathy with every- 
thing. If his emotions are aroused he 
will think great things about the common 
objects in nis environment and learn to 
love— 

‘*The hills; 
Rock-ribbed and ancient as the sun; 
vales 

Stretching in pensive quietness between ; 
The venerable woods: rivers that move 
In majesty, and the complaining brooks 
That make the meadows green.”’ 


Another stepping stone in the develop- 
ment of language is reading. Reading 
is the acquisition and the interpretation 
of thought from the printed page. 
ability to interpret the thought correctly, 
depends upon the ability to acauire the 
thought correctly. See to it that the 


| child gets the thought in the reading 


lesson, then the interpretation will fol- 
low easily. A certain amount of mechan- 
ical drill is necessary; let this not be 
called reading but word study. His 
knowiedge of phonics will lead him to 
enlarge his vocabulary independently. 
Sense training exercises are found to 
be valuable also. Through these exer- 
cises his concentration, attention and in- 
terest are cultivated. Follow the natural 
tendency of the child, his constant de- 
sire to do something. Write upon the 
blackbcard the following action sen- 
tences: Run. Hop. Sit. Come to me. 
Lie on the table. Bring me a flower. 
Sing asong. As each sentence is touched 
with the pointer some child performs 
the act contained therein. Call one 
| child to the front of the room and with 
his back to the school let him ask the 
question, using the correct form of the 
verb. The child reading from the black- 
board asks, ‘‘ Who flew?’’ ‘‘Who ran?’’ 
who rang the bell?’’ ete. The child 
performing the act answers, ‘‘It was I,’’ 
and the child who is in front tries to 
guess who spoke by the sound of his | 
voice. Much good comes of such games. 
The teacher must ever bear in mind | 
that tireless effort must be made to train 
and definitely. 


| It is evident that if he has definite ideas, 


‘for a life worth the living. 








he will express them. Colonel Parker 
says, ‘‘To force expression trom the child 
before he is ready to give, or to repress 
it afterwards, are two of the greatest sins 
a teacher can commit."' 

The primary teacher’s day is one of 
seemingly small beginnings. The parent 
or casual visitor does not see the goal, 
but the teacher does, and the leading to 
this goal must be her constant aim. She 
must be definite and clear sighted in her 
purpose if she would prepare the child 
Elevating 
thoughts and noble aspirations instilled 
into the child’s mind will find expres- 
sions in later vears. 





Have you seen our new publication, 
the Teachers World? For Intermediate 
and Grammar grades. $1.00 per year, two 
years $1.60, Send for sample copy. 
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SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., CHICAGO, 





Fat People 


To all sufferers from excess fat | will send a 
Trial Treatment, FREE. 


I know you want to — our weight 
but probably you think it or are af 
ie remedy is 
= » the dis- 
ease. Now, let me tell 
a that not guly & can 
in 
a short time, eat your 
face, form, and comp- 
a, lexion will be improv-’ 
\ , and in health and 
strength you will be 
wonderfully bene 
fited. 



















I am a regular 
practicing Hare sy 
n, having made a 
specialty of Obesity. My system of treatment is orig- 
inal, My method and cure is based upon od om 
fic cpr rinciples. ‘do donot seek todemonstrate a 
ve no timefor that. I am accomplishi 
ou cannot afford to wait or experiment w ith 
anti-fat or potent medicines. I am Fs, thous- 
ands of fai ple who have given up all hope of 
qver being woe bo, pe artans wr gat an relieved of 
angerous cond ition, I cure to stay cu 

Remember, I shall send entirely FREE to every 
person who writes me, enough of my new, scientific 
and natural treatment to convince every sufferer 
that Th = o fully discovered the true secret for per- 
| manently red superfluous flesh and fat. A test 
of my rm Bemmnne better _— if ae as it you millions 
of testimonials---better than If you will 

write me pate A a tell me confidentially anythin, 
you wish my advice on, my services are yours. i] 

pergonally, or_write Dr. Bradford, t. 

S. Medical Disp., 20 Bast 2nd Street, New York, 





















SEND NO MONEY—We give 136 
ee el rhe = New Style 
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TEWEEDLES Hs apackage 
liers. We give FREE with 
imble. 


When sold send us $1.20 and we will send premium 
which arent selectandare entitled toin the premium list. 

rder to-day and get extra present FREE. 
cROWN MFG. CO., 


Aspinwall,Pa. Box 624 























Teach History, Geography and Language 
| with these pictures. Malden, Mass. 


AGENTS: WANTED 


ae our Big $1.00 bottle of Sarsaps: 
rilla for 35 cents. es rs per cent Big $1.00 bette Ene 
ress seller. Beat seller Finest medicine. Comc 
pres = h law. Everyone 
now for terms. 


mnatiatte "E. R. GREENE, 28 Lake Streets 


Chicago, Illinele 
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Men and Women 
Graduate to Nurse 


Earn $800 to 
$1,200 a Year 


Through our Iiccture course by 
mail. Our diplomas are recog- 
nized. Faculty and allied hospitals 
of highest standard. 

Our graduates command uni- 
versal respect, admiration, con- 
stant employment and goed pay 

We have more calls for them 
from hospitais and physicians 
than we can supply. Writesfor 
illustrated eatalog; contains large 
list of graduates who formerly averaged $7 per week, 

now average $23 per week. Easy terms. 


AMERICAN T TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES, 847 Critley Bidg., Chicago 














“graduates of This School Have Prestige and Standing.” 


FINE LEATHERS 


forart schools and home decorations. The largest 
and most artistic assortments of Ooze Calf, Ooze Sheep, 
Russian Calf, Chamois, and all other artistic leathers, 
perfectly tanned. We sell direct from the factory 
toyou at 


LOWEST PRICES 


For burnt work, embroidery and painting; for col- 
lege emblems, auto ¢ “APS, ladies’ belts, picture frames, 
dens and cozy-corners; for book covers and shopping 
tags and a hundred other useful and beautiful things, 
we have the finest leathers in all colors. 


Liberal Free Samples 


with descriptive price list, on application, Write today. 
M. B. WILCOX, 
21 1-2 Spruce St., New York. 


Oldest Fancy Leather House in America. 


STUDY Largest Law School In 
LAW Correspondence Instruction 

in the World.  Estabtishea 1892, 
Prepa’ 


ares for the bar of any state. Im- 
proved method of instruction, combin- 
ing the Text-Book, ture and Case 
Snethon. Approved by the bench 

and bar. Three Courses: College, Post-' 
Gradvate and Business Law. Uniform! 
rats of tuition. 

The marked features of this School 
are the Sarengnees of its Course, ex- 
cellent line of Text-Books and Practice 

Work. By means of our Moot Court 
and Department of Practice we give the student the 
practical training of the young lawyer. 

One student writes, *‘I have learned more law in 

ree months under your instruction than I learned 
in two years in a law office.” 

Write today for our cotabogns, in which we give an 
estimate of the cost of the Course and also a synopsis 
of the rules for admission to the bar of the several 
States and Territories, 


Chicago Correspondence Schoo! of Law 
983 Reaper Block Chicago 


ot PAPER OFFER 


—B800K OF SAMPLES FREE— 
WRITE US 


day Be nen ae 
07 


Four nee Paper ortes* 
and we will at once 
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A Study of North America 


(Continued from page 9) 


the Natural Bridge of Virginia, although 
it lies in another region. 
Pupits’ READINGS: 

Our country east, 57-64 (the Mammoth 
Cave). 

Johonnot, ‘Reader, 122-5 (Natural 
Bridge), 125-36 (Mammoth Cave). 

Tarr & McMurry, Second Book, 
(Mammoth Cave). . 

Smith, 118-20 (Mammoth Cave). 

Eggleston, 147-52 (an adventure at the 
Natural Bridge). 

Shaler, First Book in geology 
(the Mammoth Cave explained). 


242-3 


74-87 


TEACHER’S ADDITIONAL REFERENCE: 
Shaler, Story of our continent, 140-5 
(Mammoth Cave and caverns generally). 
Shaler, Aspects, 98-123 (the making of 
caverns). 
Gilbert & Brigham, 98-1oo(caverns and 
cavern life). 
Dryer, 102-5 (how caverns are formeu,. 
Redway’s Advanced geography, 14-15 
(caverns explained). 
Herbertson, 104-7 (Mammoth Cave). 


Written Work. 
Describe the natural 
which most caves are formed. 

2. Tell how natural bridges are formed. 
3. Describe the Mammoth Cave. 
Text-book Review. 

The pertaining material in the text- 
book is now to be used as a summary 
and review. 

Redway'’s Advanced 
37-8, 66-8, 72-7. 

Frve’s Advanced geography, 
77-81. 

Tarr & McMurry, Second Book, 234-80. 

Tarr & McMurry, Introductory geogra- 
phy, 167-75. 


process by 


geography, 14, 


106-14, 8, 


Physical Training and 
Hygiene 


(Continued from Page 24) 






















ces you must pay others. Our new 1907 
paper mand dg wth “ae yourself; papas can _ follow 
simp) cessfully. 
h, Morris chair or 
saree Plain, Zsexpiained in the free wal 
—_ Book and see for how little money 
new | 
SEARS, ROEBUCK & co., tens. 


pens wilde delight you, our low prices surprise you. 
mple book als 
1 suc 
e of "pundreds of valuable 
book, is more liberal than ever. 
ad one room or a —" 
Gray Hair 53273 





| ~ direct cn tetory fad hacks 
so shows w to hang 
CAN ‘GET Tals DRESSER 
THEE ice ou buy from us. Our ses 
at once for our new Wall Paper 
all our great 
of the Past 


, Women and men prematurely gray and those get- 
tas Bray will welcome the news that a preparation has 
discovered known as THE QUEEN GRAY 
HATR RESTORER, which not only restores gray hair 
Wits original color, but it does not rub off and any 
desired can be made from one package. It is in- 
— and can be had by mail for 2 cents;stamps 
yr GUGGENHEIM MFG. Co, 
RICLINTON A AVE., ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


MOV TE Fe 


. =o confidential in plaie ed envelope. 
WS.M.N. PERRY, 144 Box 412, Long 


SHARPENING $103.50 per 
y — month selling 
hese wonderful Scissors, V. C, 

CUTS TO THE END Gieboer, Columbus, O., sold 22 
in 3 hours, made §13; you cap doit; we show how, 
Outfit. 8, Thomas Co., 192 M St, Oo. 
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PORTRAITS 85c, FRAMES 15¢e, 


BENT: ‘redit, Samples Pweg eo 
ays t. Samples ree. 
aki Portrait Go, : Te Same te tees. 


I will write your name, 
VERY FINE on a Dor 





Mt Oliver Ste Pritabarg 
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passage. 
the middle ear. Notice the ear drum and 
the three little bones which stretch from 
it entirely across the cavity. Notice also 
that the last bone fits into the small 
opening leading into the inner ear. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Readings have therefore been cited on | 
| when 





Photographer’s Camera. 





| Young Ben arose to 





position by measuring down the outer air | 
Notice the size and shape of | 


4. The inner ear will be more dicffiutl 
to show, for it is small and complicated 
and is situated deep in a very hard bone. 
Cut away the one a little farther in, 
the cochlea may be opened, and 
possibly a semi-circular canal will be 
recognized. The spiral tube of the 


cochlea is barely one-eighth of ‘an inch | 


in diameter, while the semi-circular 
canals are as small as a sewing needle, 
but yet form loops about three-fourths of 
an inch across. 


Topics of Discussion 


Causes of Deafness. 
Illusions of Hearing. 
Color Blindness. 
Headache. 

Diseases of the Eye. 
Illusions of Sight. 
X-rays. 

. Comparison 


ooh | Dun eo Ne 


of the Eye and the 





Ben Franklin’s Head 
By M. A. DeWolfe Howe 


To Cotton Mather once there came 

A Boston boy on wisdom bent. 

If all the world knew not his name, 

Ben Franklin yet could wait content. 
They talked, and when their talk was 
done— 

Mather’s study talk was brief— 
go as one 

Who felt—as who would not?—relief. 
To quit the theologian’s lair, 

The priestly Puritan’s retreat, 

Through a dark passage he must fare 

With halting, unfamiliar feet. 

Behind him Mather, careful host, 

His groping exit sought to guide, 

And where a danger threatened most, 

‘*Stoop! Stoop!'’ in friendly warning 

cried. 


In 





OUR 1907 LINE OF 


COMMENCEMENT SUPPLIES 
Including 
Printed and Engraved Invitations 
and 
Diplomas, Etc., 
is now ready and we will 
free upon application. 
THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY CO., 
Box 27, Painesville, Ohio. 


send Samples 





Don't Be Feat. 





|My New Obesity Reducer Quickly 
| Changes Your Weightto Normal, Re- 
quires No Starvation Process and 
is Absolutely Safe. 


TRIAL PACKAGE MAILED FREE. 








The Above Illustration Shows the Remarkable Effects 
of My Wonderful Obesity Reducer—What It Has 
Done For Others It Can Do For You. 


My new Obesity Reducer taken 
compels perfect assimilation of the 
sends the food nutriment where it 
requires no starvation process. Youcan eat all 
vou want. It makes muscle, bone, sinew, nerve 
and brain tissue and quickly reduces your 
weight to normal. It takes off the big stomach 
ind relieves the compressed condition and en 
ables the heart to act freely and the lungs to 
expand naturally and the kidneys and liver 
to perform their functions in a natural man 
ner. You wll feel better the first dav vou trv 
this wonderful he reducer. Fill out coupon 
herewith and mail to-day. 


at mealtime 
food and 
longs It 


he 


ye 





FREE 
This coupon is good for one trial package of 
Kellogg's Obesity Reducer with testimonials from 
hundreds who have been greatly reduced, mailed 
free in plain package Simply fill in your name 
and address on dotted lines below and mail to 


F. J. KELLOGG, 34 Kellogg Bidg., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
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‘Chinese Cinnamon Vines: 


Almost Given Away to Introduce my Post Cards, Seeds and Premiums 


for 
all 





LEAVES 4~> BLOSSOMS 
Ye @ 


Beautiful, Hardy, bear ny os od Fragrent. 
or Sun Wet or Dry. 
arms. 





Grows in Shad 
o Insects Ever Trouble —-No Winter 
Once Pleneed Will Grow « Lifetime 





customer to 4 
I want « 


I will expect every 
friends my wonderful bargains, 


or & 


for your school grounds, 


Instructor Readers 


EAR INSTRUCTOR FRIENDS:—Here is your chance to cet a supply of charming 
Cinnamon Vines at a nominal price ith a lot of the nicest Post Cards you ever 
saw thrown in. Surely no reader will think of missing such a bie bargain Cinta 
mon Vines are marvels of beauty and fragrance. Easy to crow and easy to sell 

the demand being enormous, Their rapid crowth, abundant, clean foliage und modest, 
sweet scented flowers, give them supremacy over all other Foreign and Domestic climber 
* 
Oriental Gem of the Far East 

They came from China—the landof wonders. Noloverof the home and of the beautiful 
should fail to plant a liberal quantity Plant them 6 inches to a foot apart and they will 
make your porches, windows; walks and trellise ‘perfect bowers of beauty Nothing can 
equal the beauty and delightful fragrance of these Incomparable climber 


New Post Cards Free with Every Order 


These Unique Cards—al! Original Artistic Designs—are real gems. Nothing like them in 
the world. They have met favor everywhere, and received unbounded praise from the highest 
scources, They are published only by myself- the demand already being enormous, These Post 
Cards possess character and lofty sentiments in pictured beauty ( Wondrous reproducti ions of pen 
and ink: that will tend to make this old world better. They are In marked contrast to much of 
the trash offered. Whatever you do, do not fail to secure these popular inspiring « ards. 


Prices of Cinnamon Vines— Special to N. I. Readers 


1 personally » request every reader to accept this great bargain—‘offered solely to intro 
duce “my gilt-edge"’ Seeds, Post Cards and Premiums at us get acquainted No yw is ous 
time, Remember the Cc pres m Vine Tubers I offer are selected, strong, everyone sure 4 
grow. All are tio ye ol grown from origin al sto ck costing $10.00 per tuber. ‘i “box poe at 
and send, prepaid, vo pass en fk rllows: 

: Tubers, R Post Cards and my Illustrated Catalog of Big Seed Bargains for only F 10 
Se 

1s = te - aS... also my famous 25c Flower Seed Collection 300 choice Varieties 50 
ae ls ° 1.00 
> @&* ” Flower Collection and Beautiful, Reliable Premium Watch e 2.00 
- ° ee * and Solid Gold Fountain Pen, Extra Quality . 2.00 
= as «6S ° * and Superb Am. Jeweled Watch, Ladies’ or Gents’ size 3.00 
Soa eas. ° 2a “ and Stereoscope and $0 Extra High Grade Colored Views 3.00 
— - @., * es “ and Elegant Graphophone with 4 Fine Records 5.00 


Everything Extra Quality and Absolutely Guaranteed 


Please order at once. |"\;'*"" 
ored Plates and Seed Catalog with extra: weinan 
Asmiet me ’ 


sitively your last chances Everything sent b 
tid (except Graphophone. Directions, Col 
club agents’ terme v h every order 
handing out m ireulare and showing their 
lub agents everywhere. Here is big money for you. 
ake orders among your pupils or others for 
will add 12 vines FREE 


To Teachers—UVines Free: fois orem amon 


vines free 


Address, A. T. COOK, Seedsman, Hyde Park 
NANNIES INNO ITN LILI INNO 


Nd 


for a $2.0 order, 


MULPDSINWAWNIL PES N NINGALOO LS 


» New York 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 





Supe 








hausted, we will send 





return. 











HOW TO FOREVER DESTROY ] 


rfluous Hair 


Until the present edition is ex- 


FREE to dny one 
our big beauty book, which tells 
exactly how any lady, privately at 
home, can destroy forever super- 
fluous hair, moles, warts and other 
facial blemishes, so they will never 
No pain, yd or _ 

ffect. No injury to the complex- 
effec 0 injury | — 


ion. Don’t experiment wi 

yaaa? «oy ratus, liquids, po 

or this ieele method is eae 
by scientists and doctors. The 
free book explains all, and other 
beauty secrets. It is free. A 


D. J. MAHLER COMPANY 
424-H, Mabler Park, E. Providence, R.¥. 


‘Teachers Wanted 


Few teachers not in touch with 
the thousands of schools and col- 
leges realize how great is the de- 
mand for thoroughly competent 
teachers. To school boards and 
college presidents this is a serious 
problem. The Schooland College 
Bureau receives each year hun- 
dreds of requests for teachers. 
Many are supplied yet occasion- 
ally no nomination is made simply 
because we have no suitable can- 














of the shoe and prevents a deformed appearance. 
100,000 sufferers have been benefitted. 


Trial you for 10 days trial. No 
Send size of shoe cnd whether right or left. Addre 


FISCHER MFG. CO., 627 Scott Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Instantly relievedand lasting 
comfort guaranteed without 
the use of drugs, medicines, 
or the knife. Swelling removed, 
all irritation and friction stopped 
and the foot given its natura] shape. Maintains the original Thes 
More than 


We will send this sure Bunion relief to 
pay if it fails. 
BB 


didate to recommend. We need 
more good teachers. Enrollment 
fee 50 cents. Write for full in- 
formation, The School and Col- 
leye Bureau, 552 East Sixty-third 
street, Chicago, I1l. 














lectures, debates, essays, etc., written to 
order, Manuscriptscrit cised and revised, 


Translations furnished. Millers Literary Agency, Healthy, 
Plan now to make big money 4ur- 


TEACHERS ing vacation, You know you cap 


easily sella washing machine that will really clean 
clothes without any rubbing. Every housewife needs 
it. We positively have it. Guaranteed. Freight paid. 
Elegant proposition, Write quick for territory. 


KENTUCKY MFG. CO., 203 BSt., Dayton, Ky. 
ELECTRIC 20.22)(25.. TELEPHONES 


NOVELTIES. Catalog of 200 
Free, If it’s Klectric we have it. OH1TO ELECTRIC 
WORKa&, CLEVELAND, OHIO, The World's 
Headquarters for Electric Toys, Fan Motors, Dyna- 
mos, Books, Gas Engines, We Undersell All. Want Agents, 


$ 











to travel, collect names, advertise, distribute samples. 
Write me personally stating position preferred. 
Mer., Monarch Co., Chicago 


5 Per Month. Permanent. Fx penses ad vanced. 
Men 





W.T. Rider, 
Speakers, Dialogues and Enter- 
tainments, Address Dept, 1, Catalogue 


PLAYS gees4 See 


SINGING 





Taught by Correspondence. 
Send for handsome booklet on 


VOICE CULTURE FRE 


301 Lakeside Bidg, Chicago, Ill. 





Illinois Conservatory, 
Not Become a Singer, carn a large 
salary and move in the best society? 


It won't take you long ifyou usea 


Self Voice Placer, a mechanical device for vocal 
students. A postal-card brings full particulars. 
Palisade Inventions Co., Box 69(Dept. 44) Weehawken, N. J. 


When You Want Weiiine invinteee Annonces 
ments, At Home or Calling Cards, Schoo! Invitations, Pro- 
grams, Announcement or Personal Cards, Business or 
Society Stationery, write the Palliser Engraving Company. 
They can and will please you both in Price and Quality. 
Try us with an order for 3) engraved Cards and Plate 
for 8c. Postage Paid. This offer holds good till July 
Ist, 197. Send this offer with order to 

















Weight 16 Ibs. Costs little. Re- 
quires little water. Write 
ama a 
Gives superb style, beauty, grace, comfort, hea It 
women of style and fashion, by artists, sculptors 
and models. A revelation and a boon to the cul- 


Palliser Engraving Company, 
for special offer. L. D. 

103 Chambers St., 
and aid natural development. Worn with or with- 
out corset; cool, cleanly, durable; fit any figure; 
tured who abhor “padding.” Write for new photo- 
illustrated booklet with convincing testimonials. 


509 MAIN STREET, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. 
impossible totell from real flesh. Give support and 
At all corset departments. 


FOLDING BATH TUB 
Pneumatic 
HENDERSON & HENDERSON, Dept. 125, Buffale, N. Y. 











426 PAGES, 


ners and Morals. 


as 


A Book of Pedagogy 





Seeley’s Question Book 


For Personal Reviews, Preparing Class Drills, Preparing for Teachers’ Ex- 
aminations and Conducting Class Reviews. Is the Newest, the Best, 
the only Up-to-Date Pedagogical Question Book on the market 


Prepared by LEVI SEELEY, Ph.D., Professor of Pedagogy in the New Jersey 
State Normal School at Trenton, and 
NELLIE G. PETTICREW of the Piqua, Ohio, Public Schools. 


HEAVY LAID PAPER, 


THE FOLLOWING SUBJECTS ARE TREATED: 
Literature, Orthography, Grammar, Arithmetic, Drawing, Algebra, 
iene, Geography, U. S. History, Civil Government, 
eaching, Suggestions for the Study of Current Events, Nature Study, Lessons in Man- 
In addition to Questions and Answers, there is an article by Prof. Seeley on 
each subject on the best method of presenting and teaching that subject. 


: You Can Get Seeley’s Question Book 


1. For $1.00 postpaid, ? 
2. For $1.27 postpaid, including Normal Instructor one year. 
3. For $1.52 postpaid, including Nermal Instructor two years. 
4. For $1.52 postpaid, including Primary Plans or Teachers World one year. 
5. Fer $2.02 postpaid, including Primar 
6. For $2.07 postpaid, including both 
lans or Teachers World one year, 
7. For $1.27 postpaid, including World's Events one year. 
&. For $1.52 postpaid, including World’s Events twe years, 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


CLOTH BOUND 


Reading, English and American 
ysiology, and Hy- 
hods of 


hool Management, Met 


well as a Question Book 





Plans or Teachers World two years, 
ormal Instructor and either Primary 

















Friday Afternoons 
(Continued from page 29) 


ber how Hiawatha, when building his 
canoe, said: 

‘*Give me of your roots, O Tatnarack ! 
Of your fibrous roots, O Larch-tree ! 

My canoe to bind together, 

So to bind the ends together 

That the water may not enter.’’ 


You see I was of use to the Indian, and 
I am of service to the white man in the 
making of railroad ties and the building 
of ships. 

Birch—Here am I, Birch-tree, and I am 
proud to say the good Mr. Longfellow 
remembered members of my family in 
the poem of which Tamarack has spoken. 
The Red Man loved us and Hiawatha, 
building his canoe, said: 


‘*Give me of your bark, O Birch-tree! 
Of your yellow bark, O Birch-tree! 
* * * * * 


I a light canoe will build me 
* * * 7 + 

That shall float upon the river 

Like a yellow leaf in autumn, 

Like a yellow water-lily. 

Lav aside your cloak, O Birch-tree ! 

Lay aside your white skin wrapper 

For the summer time is coming, 

And the sun is warm in heaven, 

And you need no white skin wrapper.’’ 


Spools are made from birch-trees which 
have other uses as well. Whio has listened 
on winter evenings to the crackling of 
my bark in the great firepiace and not 
felt a glow of warmth creep over him as 
the flames have mounted higher and 
| higher? Ah, you have had that same 
sensation and yet you complain that 
trees have no uses! 

Willow—It is now my turn to speak. 
T am the Willow. I grow rapidly and 
often to great size. Then I am the won- 
der and admiration of all who chance 
to see me. How pleasant it must be in 
springtime for young and old to see 
our first downy catkins .and to know 
that the long, dreary winter is over! 
You find us along the border of streams, 
for we love the song of the brooks. Do 
you recall those lines you recited in 
school last year— 

‘*Have you heard the waters singing, 

Little May, 
Where the willows green are bending 
O'er their way?’’ 








teachers, as were also Birch and. Beech, 
but now wayward chiidren are dealt with 
after another manner, though I doubt if 
more effectually. Yes, we have other 
uses but I am going to allow you to find 
them out for yourself. 

Mountain Ash—You know me, Moun- 
tain Ash, with my clusters of red berries. 
How beautiiul I am in autumn! My 
berries I hold for a long time. In Eu- 
rope I am called the Rowan Tree. A 


about me which has been set to music. 

Let me repeat a portion to you: 

‘*O rowan tree! O rowan tree! 

Thou’lt aye be dear to me; 

Entwined thou art wi’ many ties o’ name 
and infancy. 

Thy leaves were aye the first o’ spring, 
thy flowers the simmer’s pride ; 

There was no sic a bonnie tree in a’ the 
country side, 

O rowan tree. 

‘*How fair thou wert in simmer time 
wi’ all thy clusters white! 

| How rich and gay thy autumn dress, 





wi’ berries red and bright! 








| 
| 





| better of us than do you; and that we, 
| like all things else in this good world, 
| have our mission to perform. 





| full meaning: 


We were once of great use to school | 


| then rubs her eyes. ) 


i : , dream! I 
Scottish poet once wrote a beautiful song | 


| believe I cati write a book. 





| 
| We sat aneath the spreading shade; the | 


bairnies round thee ran; 


They pu’d thy bonnie berries red and | 


necklaces they strang, 
O rowan tree !'’ 





ORY VEHICLES now in use. 


Let Me Pay The Postage 
n My Big Frée Book. to 


These Books cost me 25c each in thousand lots—yet I will send you one FREE, be- 
cause I want you to know about SPLIT HICKORY BUGGIES— Made to Order—Sold Direct 
From Factory on 30 Days’ Free Trial—Guaranteed 2 


goats, Over 100,000 SPLIT 


My Direct Factory Price SAVES YOU BIG MONEY, 
H. C. PHELPS, 


{Station 224) ¢ Cincinnati, 


. This Book 
gives descriptions and prices of over 125 styles of Vehicles and Full line of WARNES, 


Address me: 


The Ohlo Carriage Mfg. Co., 


AS ena % 
Qty as 


o. 
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Apple-tree—Here is your friend, Apple 
tree. Your swing has hung many sum. 
mers from my branches. In springtime 
you pick my blossoms; in summer andj 
winter you eat my fruit. Think of the 
apples baked and roasted you have ep. 
joyed, and then say trees only bring 
you trouble. Fie upon you! I am 4 
cultivated tree and was introduced into 
America from Europe longago. William 
Cullen Bryant wrote a poem about me, 
‘Come, Let us Plant the Apple-tree,” 
It will do you good to read it. 

Christmas Tree--I am Christmas tree— 
better known as Fir-tree. Have I no 
uses? Am I without beauty? Ah, yon 
forgot me, I know, when you were ex. 
pressing your opinion so bitterly today, 
How lovely I am when lighted with wax. 
tapers and laden with candies and _ toys! 
I am lovely always, people say, but never 
more so than during the season of Christ. 
mas. My life is never long, but I live 
to give you pleasure and health. From 
my bark baisam is procured, with my 
needles pillows are filled, and I have 
been known to make those afflicted with 
disease well again. You see that in 
more than one sense are the lines true 
which you repeat at Christmas :— 

‘*Of all the trees in East or West 

Our Christmas tree is the very best." 

Maple—Now we have each told our 
story and you will see that others think 
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We per 
form it, too. not grudgingly but gladly. 
‘*God loveth a cheerful giver,’’ you 
know, and so we give that which is 
asked of us though it be our lives. If 
ever again you should question our use- 
fuiness look about you and see the fine 
houses along the street; note the bean. 
tiful interiors of many; look up at thie 
shingles on the roof; and then think of 
the great number of trees hewn down 
every year to make thousands of homes 
such as these. There are countless trees 
growing out in the forests who have not 
spoken today, but they have tales of 
great interest to relate. Learn to know 
them and to love them and continually 
study these lines until you learn their 


‘*A thousand things that we daily see, 
Are brought to us from the waving tree; 
A thousand things on land or sea 
Are planted by us where we planta tree.” 

All—And now, little girl, we must bid 
you farewell. (Atl bow.) Come to see 
us some day; we still love you well, 
(March out.) 

Little Girl—(sits up and looks about in 
a mystified manner. Then she speaks 
hesitatingly.) Where are they all? They 
must have made a rapid exit—I was 
really frightened once or twice, tliey ap- 
peared so indignant. (Laughis softly, 
Can I have been 
Well, what a strange, strange 
have been taught a good 
lesson, anyhow, and I shall never speak 
so unkindly of the trees again. (Quick- 
ly.) Where is that pad and pencii? ! 


asleep? 


(Curtain falls. ) 





MOTHERS WHO THINK 
Use our Caticura Senp. Purest 
of Cleansing Ingredients 
for Baby’s Skin. 

Thoughtful mothers use Cuticura Soap exclusive 
ly for preserving, purifying, and beautifying the 
skin, scalp, hair, and hands of infants and childres, 
assisted, in the severer cases, by Cuticura Ointment 
the great Skin Cure, for the prevention of rashes, 
itchings, and chafings, for cleansing the scalp of 
crusts, scales, and dandruff, and the stopping of 
falling hair, for softening, whitening, and soothing 
red, rough, and sore hands, and forall the Le 5 
of the toilet, bath, and nursery, Cures made & 
childhood are, in most cases, speedy, permanelt 
and economical. Guaranteed absolutely pure. 
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BY MAIL 


I am the man who won the 
World’s First Prize in Pen- 
manship. By my new system Ican | 
make an expert penman of you by 
mail. lacing my students as 
instructors in commercial colleges. 
Ifyou wish to become a better pen- 
man write me for full rticulars. 
Iwill send you FREE one of my 
own make of Pens and a copy 
the arian Journal 





































